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'  I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  in  the  dungeon 
In  the  Round-Tower  of  my  heart 

"And  there  will  I  keep  you  former 
xes,  for-ever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  in  ruins 
And  moulder  in  dust  away." 

Longfellow. 
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IN   MEMORY 

Of  ofte  dearly  beloved  and  never  forgotten, 

The  friend  and  helper  of  the  best  part  of  my  life* 

Because  of  the  love  I  bore  her,  and  because  of 
her  unselfish  devotion  and  great  natural  genius, 
I  give  to  one  who  no  longer  requires  any  earthly 
appreciation  this  little  book.     With  much  love,  to 

MARY  MACLEOD 


L.  T.  Meade 


ELIZABETH'S    PRISONER 

CHAPTER   I 

On  the  great  moor  of  Hartleypool,  the  fog  lay 
heavy.  Folds  of  steam-like  mist  kept  the 
barren,  rugged  landscape,  with  its  innumerable 
hills  and  dales,  waxing  and  waning  continually 
before  the  human  eye.  At  times  the  iron  pile 
of  the  vast  triple-walled  prison  would  loom 
forward  in  bold  outline,  but  a  moment  later  it 
would  fade  into  utter  darkness  as  though  it  did 
not  exist. 

This  heavy  fog  was  quite  common  in  winter 
at  Hartleypool.  It  came  early  in  the  winter 
and  stayed  on  until  the  beginning  of  spring. 
As  a  rule,  it  came  at  a  moment's  notice.  Just 
now  it  was  particularly  aggravating,  for  an 
escaped  convict  was  being  hunted  for.  It  was 
whispered  that  the  man  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  but  he  was  only  known  in  the  prison  by 
his  number.  His  real  name  was,  however, 
Adrian  Trent.  How  he  managed  to  escape  no 
one  knew,  no  one  could  guess. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  safe  in  his  cell  one 
evening,  but  by  the  morning  he  was  away. 
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The  jailor  whose  business  it  was  to  cast  a  bull's- 
eye  light  on  every  man  under  his  charge,  could 
have  sworn  that  he  was  lying  on  his  hard  bed 
as  usual  all  night — his  head  turned  away,  it  is 
true,  from  the  glare  of  the  cruel  bull's-eye— 
but  his  figure,  a  very  powerful  figure,  stretched 
out  as  usual  under  the  heavy  bedclothes,  and 
his  head  wrapped  over  by  the  cc  j:se  blankets ; 
but,  lo  and  behold,  when  the  bitter  morning 
dawned,  and  the  fog  lay  thick  on  the  land, 
there  was  only  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  the  bed, 
and,  in  short,  the  bird  had  flown.    He  had  gone 
out  into  the  blackness  which  was  neither  day 
nor  night,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  being 
done  to  bring  the  poor  wretch  back  to  cap- 
tivity.   The  man  was  a  life  prisoner,  and  his 
crime  was  murder.    Warders  and  civil  guards 
from  the  enormous  convict  prison  searched  the 
wide  chasms  and  high  hills  of  Hartleypool  for 
a  radius  of  at  least  twelve  miles.    Bloodhounds 
were  imported  to  track  the  runaway,  but  as  the 
days  went  by  the  scent  got  too  stale,  and  the 
great  dogs  were  pronounced  useless  to  effect 
their  object. 

Adrian  Trent  was  still  at  large.  He  was  a 
strongly,  well-built  man,  not  more  than  twenty- 
iour  years  of  age.  His  height  was  a  little 
over  six  feet ;  his  shoulders  were  very  broad. 
He  was  so  admirably  proportioned  that  liOt  even 
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the  prison  clothes  could  quite  destroy  his  some- 
what remarkable  identity.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  but  his  eyes  were  very  keen  and  in- 
tensely blue,  blue  as  a  summer's  night,  with  thick 
long  black  lashes.  His  black  hair  was  cropped 
close  to  his  well-shaped  head,  and  he  wore  the 
distinctly  marked  clothes  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  terrible  broad  arrow  over  everything. 

There  seemed  no  possibility  of  the  man  event- 
ually escaping,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  be 
found.  The  fog  was  very  much  in  his  favour, 
and  equally  against  those  wno  hunted  for  him! 
On  this  particular  night  the  fog  lay  thicker  than 
ever.  It  was  at  once  like  a  wall ;  damp  and  cold 
like  a  river.  At  every  possible  road,  at  every 
possible  turning,  warders  and  civil  guards  were 
placed  in  twos  and  threes,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  felon  from  escaping.  "  Starvation  must  do 
the  business,"  said  Captain  Marshall,  governor 
of  the  prison. 

But  notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  days 
went  by  and  the  nights  went  by,  and  the  hunted 
man  was  still  at  large.  It  was  quite  ten  days 
since  the  night  of  his  escape .  Close  to  Hartley- 
pool  is  a  town,  which  here  we  will  call  Hartley. 
A  few  ordinary  people  live  in  it,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
prison.  The  people  on  the  moors  who  lived  in 
sheds  and  solitary  huts  were  anxious,  more  than 
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anxious— the  mothers  were  terrified,  the  gkls 
were  told  to  keep  indoors.    The  boys,  on  the 
contrary,  were  anxious  to  help  in  the  search 
but  their  mothers  besought  of  them  not  to  do 
anything  so  rash. 

Each  hour  made  the  vigil  more  terrible  for  the 
hunted  wretch,  and  yet  the  people  who  belonged 
to  the  moors— men  and  women  alike— could  not 
keep  back  their  fear  at  having  a  felon  loose  in 
their  midst. 

Just  beyond  the  great  moor  of  Hartleypool, 
and  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Hartley- 
pool  Prison,  was  a  square,  stone-built  house, 
which  went  by  the  name  oi  "  Craig  Moor,"  and 
was  the  only  house  of  any  pretensions  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

In  itself  "  Craig  Moor  "  was  as  lonely  and 
desolate  a  spot  as  could  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  house  was  quite  shut  away 
from  public  view  by  a  thick  plantation  of  trees 
—there  was  a  short  broad  avenue,  which  led 
up  to  the  old-fashioned  dwelling,  and  here 
resided,  year  in,  year  out.  Professor  Beaufort, 
the  well-known  savant,  his  wife,  a  timid,  very 
gentle-looking  v/oman  ;  and,  of  late  years,  his 
young  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  'was 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  She  had  a  slight,  small,  but  very  well- 
made  figure,  alert,  bright  eyes,  a  beautifully- 
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shaped  mouth,  very  firm  in  expression,  and  an 
equally  determined  step  when  she  valked.  All 
her  life  long  this  girl  had  devoted  herself  with 
heart,  soul  and  strength  to  two  special  passions. 
These  he  had  been  able  to  cultivate  to  the 
uttermost.  She  was  an  artist,  and  year  by  year 
her  work  was  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
year  by  year  it  was  sold  there.  But  she  was 
also  a  profound  musician. 

Elizabeth  did  not  object  to  Hartleypool.  It 
was  the  verj-  place  where  her  special  talents 
could  find  most  vent.  The  dogs,  the  shaggy 
ponies,  the  moor  men,  the  moor  girls,  gave  her 
the  subjects  she  required  for  her  painting.  She 
had,  a  year  or  two  ago,  been  left  two  legacies, 
and  out  of  part  of  this  money  she  had  built  for 
herself  a  small  studio  on  rising  ground,  and 
about  a  quarter-of-a-mile  from  "  Craig  Moor." 
Here  she  had  for  her  painting  a  northern  light, 
and  all  the  usual  accessories  for  her  work.  Here 
she  hr.d  also  built,  partly  by  her  father's  hdu, 
who  delighted  in  his  only  daughter,  an  organ. 
It  was  a  small  organ,  but  very  good  of  its  kmd. 
It  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  studio 
because  the  master  of  "  Craig  Moor  "•  declared 
that  music  disturbed  his  oughts  and  turned 
aside  the  current  of  his  n,  .id,  which  dwelt  for 
ever  and  for  ever  on  the  great  things  of  the  for- 
gotten past. 
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Now  Elizabeth  could  not  live  without  music 
When  she  vnes  not  painting  she  \^as  composing 
on  ber  organ,  which  was  worked  by  elec- 
tricitj-.  She  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  both  of  these  arts.  She  put  this  money  care- 
fully away,  and  never  spoke  of  it.  Her  bright 
eyes,  her  weU-T ormed  lips,  her  eager  expression 
would  show  to  any  person  of  discrimination 
that  here  was  a  girl  of  extraordinary  talent. 

She  was  now  engaged  on  a  fugue,  which  she 
had  been  asked  to  write  by  an  organist  for  use 
in   a   great   London   church.    She   was   also 
exceedingly  busy  over  her  Academy  picture, 
v.-hich,  in  this  special  year,  consisted  of  a  group 
of  ponies,  rugged  as  the  moor  ponies  always 
are,  a  girl,  a  man  and  a  boy.  They  were  grouped 
with  extreme  care.    They  stood  out  bolcLV 
declarmg  what  they  were,  and  looking  so  alive 
that  no  one  could  pass  them  without  comm*  nt. 
This  painting  was  supposed  to  be  finished,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  time  before  it  must  be'sent 
to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Between  painting  and  music  Elizabeth's  life 
was  very  full.  As  a  rule,  she  left  home  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  took  her  lunch  with  her, 
and  did  not  return  on  many  occasions  until  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  for  although  she 
could  not  paint  by  artificial  light,  she  could 
work  at  her  music. 
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Mrs.  Beaufort  did  not  miss  her  daughter 
The  Professor  was  glad,  fond  as  he  was  of  her, 
to  have  her  out  of  the  house.     It  was  quieter 
without  this  bright  young  life.    Mrs.  Beaufort 
v.as   a   -iuigularly   timid   woman.    She   never 
opened  a  book  with  the  exception  of  her  bible 
and  prayer-book.    She  spent  her  time,  both 
winter  and  summer,  either  knitting  or  crochet- 
ing.   She   made   innumerable   shawls.    What 
she  did  with  them  no  one  could  tell.    Certainly 
Elizabeth  never  inquired.     Elizabeth  felt  only 
glad  that  her  mother  was  of  that  quiet  and 
reposeful  nature. 

But  now  the  tenth  day  had  come  and  waned, 
and  Adrian  Trent,  the  felon,  was  still  at  large! 
The  fog  nas  more  like  a  thick  wet  blanket  than 
ever.  Ihe  newspapers  were  full  of  Adrian 
Trent.  They  said  that  by  birth  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, but  that  fact,  if  it  was  true,  made  it,  in  the 
minds  of  the  moor  men  and  moor  women,  even 
more  terrible  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Beiiufort  were  seated  in 
their  comfortable  drawing-room.  The  carefully 
trimmed  lamp  made  a  very  bright  light.  She 
as  usual,  was  knitting.  He  was  examining' 
with  the  delight  of  the  scholar,  a  fresh  supply 
of  choice  volumes  which  had  just  been  sent  to 
him  from  Hatchards.    The  Beauforts  consid- 
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ered  th.  nselves  poor,  but  they  did  not  mind 

this  fact  th  mselvcs  in  the  least-they  only 

HTp'hziS: h""'^"*'  ^  ""^^  '"^^^  ^^'  -"^^ 

^u^u^^^^^^"^  *^"S^*  ^"^  *r*i"ed  Hephzibah 
She  had  made  out  of  these  unpromising  mater- 
lals  a  good  cook  and  an  excellent  and  clean 
servant.  Hephzibah  would  have  laid  down 
^L'''"  ^^'^r  E^i^-beth-her  master  a^ 
mistress  she  did  not  care  about-Elizabeth  was 
all  her  world. 

Now  Hephzibah  was  very  nervous  with  regard 
to  the  convict,  and  even  Elizabeth  could  not 
quite  tame  h^-  fears.  Professor  Beaufort  had  a 
passion  for  fresh  air,  and  although  the  night 
was  so  raw  and  damp,  he  insisted  in  his  masTer- 

InnT  ?J.^^^"^g,^v^ry  window  open  at  the  top, 
and  the  blmds  pulled  up.  ^ 

By  and  bye,  close  on  eleven  o'clock,  Elizabeth 
entered  the  room.  She  came  in  quietly  and 
quickly.  Mrs.  Beaufort  gave  a  gasp  she 
beckoned  the  girl  to  come  to  her       ^    ^  '    '^^ 

"  My  dear,"  she  whispered,  and  her  whisper 

was  more  aggravating  than  the  loudest  speech 

I  do  wish  you  would  persuade  your  father  to 

use  common  sense.     You  don't  know  what  I'm 

going  through.    Elizabeth,  I  feel  nearly  wild 

IS  still  at  large,  and  it  is  sheer  madness  to  have 


-'-**'.,  t.--"-^^s63aft^=^,5! 
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a  light  in  the  room,  the  blinds  up  and  the  win- 
dows open.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  child,  I  sit 
here  and  shake  in  my  shoes.  The  man  is  a 
murderer,  and  is  certain  to  attack  us.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  we  shall  come  to  grief.  Do 
persuade  your  dear  father,  Elizabeth  to  be 
reasonable." 

Elizabeth  had  a  calm  and  persuasive  way 
She  went  over  now  and  laid  her  white  hand  on 
the  old  man's  shoulder.  He  was  very  much 
Older  than  her  mother.  His  silvery  white  hair 
hung  low  on  his  neck. 

^^  "  Daddy,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  her  clear  tones 
mother  is  a  little  nervous  about  that  poor 
convict." 

The  professor  raised  his  head  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 

"That  poor~x.hat?  My  dear  child,  don't 
mterrupt  me  now,  I've  got  a  fresh  meaning  at 
last  to  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  Euri- 
pides. It  has  long  puzzled  me.  It  has  puzzled 
me  for  years,  but  its  meaning  has  come  now 
like  a  flash  of  light.  I  mean  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  subject." 

"  Daddy,  the— the  windows." 
'' T^^  windows-oh  yes,  my  love-anything 
m  the  world  you  please,  only  don't  interrupt 

With  a  smUe  Elizabeth  crossed  the  room  to 
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the  first  window.    As  she  did  this,  two  large, 
wild,  starved-Iooking,  dark  eyes  peered  in  at  her 
from  without,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  per- 
ceived that  pressed  close  against  the  glass  was 
the  face  of  a  powerfully- built  man.    For  a 
moment  she  even  thought  he  held  a  small 
revolver,  but  eventually  she  discovered  that 
he  had  only  a  stick  in  his  hand.    The  professor 
was  sitting  with  hL  back  to  the  window,  and  did 
not,  therefore,  see  the  face  of  the  man,  nor  the 
wild  and  terrible  look  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  Mrs. 
Beaufort  see  any  of  these  things,  for  she  in- 
variably sat  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire,  busy 
with  her  endless  knitting  or  crocheting. 

Elizabeth  knew  weU  the  art  of  self-repression. 
She  needed  it  now.  Without  a  word  she  made 
certain  signs  with  her  fingers.  They  were  the 
alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  She  knew 
that  it  was  the  merest  chance  that  this  man 
should  know  the  alphabet,  but  he  evidently  did. 
Without  uttering  a  word  she  left  the  room] 
motioning  the  man  outside  the  window  to  come 
to  the  front  door. 

When  she  entered  the  narros  -  hall,  she  saw 
Hephzibah  there,  crouching  up  and  looking 
terrified.  ^ 

"Oh,  Miss  Betty— darling— I'm  that  took 
with  the  shivers.  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  straight 
up  to  bed.    I  feel  as  though  the  wretch  is  near— 
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close  to  me— but  I'll  be  safe  in  my  h'attic  at  the 
top  of  the  house." 

"Yes,  go  to  bed  at  once,  Hephzibah,  at 
once.  Don't  stand  staring,  but  do  as  I  say. 
You  have  no  pity  for  a  starving  man,  who  pro- 
bably is  dead  long  ago.  But  get  into  your  bed 
in  the  attic,  you'll  be  safe  enough  there.  Here, 
I'll  watch  while  you  go  upstairs." 

"  Oh,  miss,  miss — you  know  I'd  die  for  you, 
but  I  can't  help  them  shivers." 

"  Well,  go  to  bed,  they'U  soon  pass,  it's  a  cold 
night." 

Elizabeth  stood  quietly  in  the  hall  while 
Hephzibah  ran  upstairs  and  finally  reached  her 
attic  bedroom,  and  bolted  and  locked  the  door, 
making  a  loud  noise. 

Elizabeth  then,  very  gently,  put  the  chain  on 
the  front  door,  and  opened  it  about  one  inch. 
A  figure  was  standing  in  the  shelter  of  the  little 
porch. 

"  You  are  Adrian  Trent,"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
very  low  tone. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  want  to  escape  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  will  help  you,  but  only  if  you'll  do  exactly 
what  I  say.  You  must  remain  quietly  where 
you  are  until  I  come  out  to  you.  I  may  keep 
you  waiting  half-an-hour— no  longer." 


HiHiiliiMllliii 
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She  softly  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  the 

dra>ving-room.    There  she  shut  the  windows  and 

put  the  heavy  shutters  across  and  barred  them. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  "  did  I  hear 

you  talking  to  someone  ?  " 

Yes,  to  Hephzibah,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  She  is  so  silly  about  that  miserable  convict. 
She  says  he'll  certainly  come  and  murder  us  all 
in  our  beds.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  folly  ? 
I've  sent  her  up  to  bed— the  best  place  for 
cowards.  And  now,  mother  darling,  won't 
you  go,  and  also  daddy  ?  It  is  full  time.  I 
want  to  go  over  the  house  and  shut  it  up  every- 
where, and  I'm  really  vrry  tired.  I've  been 
workmg  so  hard,  :  .th  at  my  painting  and  my 
fugue,  to-da>." 

"  You  do  a  great  deal  too  much  at  your 
studio,  Elizabeth,"  said  her  mother,  "and 
now  with  that  felon  at  large  it  is  most  danger- 
ous. You  ought  nc^  to  go  there  until  the 
wretch  has  been  capi.red." 

"  xMother,  there  isn't  the  slightest  fear,  and, 
if  necessary  in  the  daytime,  I  can  take  my  dog* 
Watch,  with  me.  Now  shall  we  all  go  to  bed  ? 
Oh,  I  am  tired.  I  can't  lock  up  until  you  two 
have  gone  to  your  room.  Do,  do  be  quick 
dears."  ^ 

Professor  Beaufort,  when  disturbed  in  his 
reading,  generally  got  fretful, 
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"  I  never  saw  you  so  restless  as  you  are  to- 
night, Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "  You  have  chat- 
tered so  much,  and  come  u\  and  out  of  the  room 
so  often,  that  I've  quite  lost  my  train  of  thought. 
Yes,  I  may  as  well  go  to  bed.  I  can  do  nothing 
further  with  Euripides  to-night.  Come,  my  dear." 

The  professor  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife.  They 
both  kissed  Elizabeth  and  left  the  room. 

The  lonely  house  of  Craig  Moor  was  socn 
wapped  in  slumber— that  is  with  the  exception 
of  one  person.  When  Hephzibah  slept,  it  would 
take  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  wake  her.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Beaufort  were  both  rather  deaf. 
Elizabeth  waited  therefore  until,  by  stealing  a 
glance  under  their  bedroom  door,  she  knew  by 
th*^  darkness  that  the  old  people  were  in  bed, 
and  probably  asleep. 

Now  was  the  time  for  her  to  make  her  own 
preparations— she  had  been  thinking  them  out 
while  .«=;  2  had  been  doing  her  best  to  get  her 
family  to  bed.  She  peeped  for  a  moment 
behind  her  blind  and  saw  that  the  fog  was 
denser  than  ever.  She  now  tied  up  the  light 
evening  dress  she  had  been  wearing  and 
covered  her  si  n  young  figure  in  a  long  fur 
coat.  She  tied  a  red  silk  handkerchief  round 
her  dark  hair— then,  very  carefully,  she  opened 
her  door,  shut  it  behind  her,  and  went  down 
stairs.    There  was  one  stair  that  creaked— she 
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avoided  it.  Soon  she  was  in  the  larder  She 
cut  some  cold  meat  from  a  joint  put  half 
a  loaf  with  some  butter  and  the  beef  in  the 
basket.  Then  she  added  a  tiny  bottle  of 
whiskey  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  The  thing  she 
next  did  was  to  select  one  of  her  father's  CTeat 
coats  one  he  had  not  worn  for  a  long  time  and 
would  probably  never  miss ;  she  also  chose  a 
peaked  cap  to  suit  the  coat.  Her  father  was 
a  tall,  broad  old  man. 

But  now  her  most  dangerous  task  lay  before 
her,  for  she  had  so  gently  to  open  the  front  door 
that  none  of  the  sleepers  in  the  house  would 
hear  a  sound.  With  the  aid  of  a  feather  and 
some  oil  she  managed  this,  however.  She  put 
the  door  on  the  latch,  looked  to  see  that  her 
own  latchkey  was  on  its  chain,  then  stepped  out 
mto  the  murky,  awful  night. 

For  half  a  moment  all  was  quiet,  then  a  tall 
broad  figure  loomed  larger  than  the  fog. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,"  said  a 
voice  a  voice  rendered  harsh  through  suffering 
yet  still  and  notwithstanding,  the  voice  of  a  gen- 
tleman. "  If  you  had-if  you  really  had-I 
am  so  desperate  now  that  I  would  have  forced 
my  way  into  the  house  and  taken  food  at  any 

cost."  y 

"  Trent,"  said  the  girl,  "  do  you  wish  me  to 
help  you  .' 
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"  You  know  it,  Miss  Beaufort." 

••  How  can  you  teU  that  my  name  is  Beaufort  ?" 

I  have  learnt  the  fact.    I  have  watched 

you  day  by  day,  when  you  have  not  seen  me. 

1  thought  from  your  look  that  you  were  the 

sort  of  brave  girl  who  would  help  the  desperate 

and  despairing  in  the  dark." 

"I  will  help  you,  but  I  had  to  plan,  and  it 
took  onger  than  I  thought.  Do  you  not  in- 
deed know  me  to  be  a  girl  without  fear  when  I 
come  out  witn  you  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  God  knows  my  thoughts,"  replied  the  man, 
then  he  added,  his  voice  changing  to  husky 
entreaty,  "  have  you  brought  me  something  to 
eat  ?  I've  not  touched  food,  except  raw  tur- 
nips, for  so  many  days  now,  that  I  have  ceased 
to  count  them." 

"  I  have  provisions  for  you  in  this  basket 
but  you  want  something  at  once.     Have  a  sip 
of  this  whiskey  and  eat  a  morsel  of  bread 
Be  quick,  they  may  hear  our  voices.     We  must 
get  out  of  this  as  soon  as  we  can." 
"  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  " 
"  Where  I  believe  you  will  be  safe.    Come 
now,  we  must  walk  quickly  ;  I  know  every  step 
of  the  road,  even  through  the  fog,  but  perhaps 
you  do  not,  only  you  are  weak  owing  to  star- 
vation.   Had  you  not  better  put  your  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  let  me  lead  you." 
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The  man  hesitated,  tried  hard  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  girl's  face  in  the  darkness.  This  he  could 
not  manage.  He  then  laid  his  great  hand  with 
a  faltermg  gesture,  indescribably  touching  to 
Elizabeth  Beaufort,  on  her  slight  shoulder. 

"  How  strong  you  are,"  he  ventured  to  say. 
"  Imagine  a  great  hulking  fellow  like  myself 
leaning  on  you  for  support." 

"  Hush,  don't  speak !     We  have  to  walk  a 
quarter-of-a-mile." 
"  My  God,  how  my  legs  toi  ter  !  " 
"  Come  on,"  said  Elizabeth.     "  Struggle  for 
all  you  are  worth.     You  will  have  a  good  feed 
when  you  get  to  your  shelter." 

They  plunged  together  mto  what  might  have 
been  called  a  wall  of  black  night.  Suddenly, 
when  the  man  felt  his  last  bit  of  strength  had 
left  him,  he  girl  paused. 
"  Here  we  are,"  she  said. 
He  could  see  nothing,  the  fog  was  so  dense, 
and  the  dew  lay  like  heavy  rain  on  the  lintels 
of  the  little  house,  or  rather  studio. 

Elizabeth  opened  ^lic  door  with  a  latchkey. 
She  entered,  accompanied  by  the  man,  thenj 
very  cautiously  and  quietly,  she  drew  some 
heavy  curtains  across  two  shuttered  windows. 
Afterwards  she  struck  a  match  and  lit  a  small 
piece  of  candle. 
"  This  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  to-night," 
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she  said.  "  I  dare  not  give  you  a  fire,  for  the 
smoke  might  attract  attention.  This  is  my 
studio  where  I  paint.  These  pictures  are  all 
mine.  Now,  do  you  see  that  sofa  ?  When  you 
have  eaten  and  washed— I  fear  there  is  only  cold 
water— you  can  lie  on  the  sofa  and  put  that  big 
bec^rskin  over  you  and— by  the  way,  you  are  in 
your  convict  dress— that  will  never  do.  I 
have  brought  you  an  overcoat  and  cap  of  my 
father's.  To-morrow  I  will  bring  you  a  com- 
plete suit  of  his  clothes.  He  is  a  tall  broad  man 
—so  are  you.     His  clothes  will  fit  you." 

The   man  looked  suspiciously  round  him. 

His  eyes  wore  the  terrible  look  of  the  hunted. 

"  Miss,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  know  that  you  are 

either  angel  or  devil.     Is  this  a  trap  ?    Have 

you  brought  me  here  to  betray  me  .>  " 

"To  betray  you,  Adrian  Trent,  no!    As 
there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  have  brought  you 
here  t<>  save  you.    Only  one  thing,  you  must  be 
guided  by  me.     If  you  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you, 
then  you  are  absolutely  safe." 
"  Is  that  a  promise  ?  " 
She  held  out  her  firm  white  hand— tie  man 
half  held  out  his  own  hand  to  take  it,  then  he 
dropped  it  to  his  side. 
"  I  must  not  touch  your  hand,"  he  said 
"  Why  so  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  will  do  everything  you  ask  me  to  do,"  he 
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continued,  "  but  not  that.  Only  believe  that 
you  have  turned  a  devil  into  a  man  " 

"  Mr  Trent,"  replied  the  girl,  "  do  not  mind 
about  touchmg  my  hand.  You  are  not  an 
ordinary  convict." 

"  Ordii.ary  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "  There 
are  many  like  me  in  that  place  of  hell.  The  fact 
that  I  am  a  gentleman  and  innocent  goes  for 
nothmg  there." 

"  I  will  save  you,"  replied  Elizabeth,  with 
fervour.  "The  moment  you  spoke  I  knew 
you  were  a  gentleman.  Only  the  one  thing  I 
could  not  quite  understand  was  why  you  wished 
to  strike  my  dearly-loved  father." 

"  I  would  not  have  touched  him,"  said  the 
man ;  "  I  found  a  stick,  and  starvation  had 
driven  me— weU— mad.  But  I  know  I  could 
not  have  touched  your  father." 

As  he  spoke  he  dropped  his  head  on  his  hand. 
^  Now  I  must  leave  you,"  said  the  girl, 
but  1  shall  come  again,  ostensibly  to  paint 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  will  bring  you 
then  a  further  supply  of  food.  Put  out  the 
candle  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  although  I  do  not 
thmk  It  possible,  a  chink  of  light  may  come 
through  the  shutters.  Do  not  open  them 
till  I  come.  When  daylight  arrives  you 
will  find  twilight  through  the  chinks.  You 
wiU  also  discover  my  favourite  books  on  that 
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shelf.  To-morrow  I  have  a  plan  to  propose  to 
you,  which  will  make  your  residence  here  quite 
safe." 

^^  "  Uy  residence  here  ? "  said  the  man. 
"  Surely,  surely  I  may  go  further  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  Remember  you 
have  promised  to  trust  yourself  to  me." 

"  God  above  bless  you,  dear  madam.  I  do 
trust  you  fully." 

His  hungry  great  sad  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  her  face. 

"  Put  that  candle  out  as  soon  as  possible," 
she  said,  then  she  let  herself  out  into  the  fog! 


CHAPTER    II 

On  the  foUowing  morning  Elizabeth  Beaufort 
told  her  parents  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
paint  at  the  studio  that  day. 

The  professor  made  no  remark  whatever,  but 
Mrs.  Beaufort  expressed  great  satisfaction. 
She  had  been  reading  the  local  papers,  and  they 
were  aU  full  of  the  escaped  convict,  the  general 
opmion  now  being  that  he  was  lying  dead  some- 
where, his  death  caused  by  starvation,  cold 
misery  and  the  fog.  Still,  means  must  be  taken 
to  secure  ^im,  dead  or  alive,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  coraons  of  mounted  police  should  scour 
the  great  moors,  the  hiUs,  the  dales,  and  that 
the  numbers  of  armed  civil  guards  and  warders 
should  be  doubled. 

The  fog  still  continued.     It  was,  in  fact 
heavier    than    the    day    before— the    rugged] 
barren  landscape  dripped  with  moisture.     It 
was  dangerous  for  even  those  who  knew  the 
moor  best  to  go  far  from  the  highway. 

"  I  could  not  work  at  my  great  picture  to- 
day," said  Elizabeth,  "  so  I  have  sent  word  to 
my  models  not  to  come.  There  is  nothing  to 
praise  me  about  in  not  paintmg,  mother  for  I 
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mean  *o  occupy  myself  in  other  ways,  and  after 
I  have  done  a  little  charitable  Work  in  the  town 
of  Hartley,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  the  studio  to 
get  on  with  my  fugue.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Su-  John  Archdale,  asking  me  to  let  him  have 
It  at  once,  and  such  an  order  from  such  a  man 
cannot  be  neglected,  can  it,  father  ?  " 

"  What,  child,  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  daddy.  Sir  John  Archdale  wants  my 
work,"  replied  the  girl,  with  some  little  pride 
in  her  tone,  which  she  had  ever}'  reason  to  feel. 

The  professor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "  most  certainly.  Get 
on  with  your  work,  Betty,  work  means— well, 
money— not  that  money  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, but  work  also  means  the  use  of  your 
brains— it  means  the  joy  of  life.  Go,  Elizabeth 
certainly,  go  by  all  means."  ' 

"  But  this  morning,"  said  Elizabeth,  nodding 
to  her  father,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  looked 
at  him,  "  I  mean  to  occupy  myself  in  other  ways. 
Hephzibah  tells  me  that  some  very  poor  people 
of  the  name  of  Simpson  have  come  to  live  at 
Hartley.  There  is  a  large  family,  and  the  father 
is  in  poor  health.  I  cannot  imagine  why  they 
have  chosen  Hartley,  but  they  have  done  so. 
They  seem,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  be  quite 
respectable,  and  I  believe  the  man  hoped  to 
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get  work  in  the  prison,  but  up  to  the  present 
he  has  not  succeeded.  If  he  could  get  employ- 
ment all  would  be  well.  I  want  to  take  this 
family  a  basket  of  food,  and  I  want  you,  father, 
to  give  me  some  of  your  worn-out  clothes! 
You  know  you  have  stacks  of  them  in  the  ward- 
robe upstairs." 

"  Take  whatever  you  like,  my  love,"  said  the 
professor,  just  glancing  up  from  his  letters, 
then  glancing  down  again. 

Mrs.  Beaufort  began  to  murmur  and  com- 
plain under  her  breath,  but  Elizabeth  was  far 
too  busy  to  listen.  The  night  before  she  had 
made  her  plans.  She  went  upstairs  now,  and 
selected  from  her  father's  old  wardrobe,  not  only 
everything  suited  to  a  gentleman,  but  also 
some  rougher  clothes  of  a  commoner  make, 
which  the  professor  sometimes  used  when  he 
took  a  fit  of  gardening.  These  clothes  were  for 
Simpson. 

Her  intention  was  to  go  first  to  ^he  studio 
but  she  would  visit  the  Simpsons  later  on 
She  invaded  the  larder  and  helped  herself 
largely  to  meat,  bread,  butter,  jam  and  beer, 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  possibly  visit 
Trent  every  day  in  his  place  of  hiding ;  and 
yet,  why  not  ?  She  surely  had  excellent 'reas- 
ons for  going  ;  both  her  music  and  her  painting. 
Still,  she  could  not  possibly  have  her  models 
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round  her.  It  was  lucky  that  her  Academy 
picture  was  finished,  for  she  must  give  up 
pamtmg  for  the  present. 

Accordingly,  she  filled  a  large  parcel  with 
c  othes  and  a  basket  with  provisions,  then 
started  on  her  way.  The  fog  swallowed  her 
up,  as  It  did  every  living  thing. 

Mrs.  Beaufort  went  by  and  bye  into  the 
kitchen,  and  relieved  her  mind  to  Hephzibah 
by  grumbling  about  Elizabeth's  queer  ways 

She  has  a  dash  of  genius  in  her,  not  a  doubt 
of  that,  said  her  mother,  "  but  to  walk  all  the 
way  to  Hartley  in  a  fog  like  the  present  is 
almost  past  belief.  No  other  girl  in  the  world 
would  attempt  it." 

"Ah,  well,  madam,"  said  Hephzibah,  "  ve 
could  never  moither  nor  lead  Miss  Elizabeth 
Her  always  had  her  own  way  and  always  wiu' 
Her  s  the  best  and  strongest  lady  in  the  world' 
but  y^  can  t  deal  with  her,  ma'am,  so  don't  ye 

onnH^^''/\'''''    ^'-    ^"*"^^'    y   ^^"    ^^^^ 

round  htm  fast  enough." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  sighed  and  returned  in  a  lan- 
guid manner  to  her  everlasting  knitting 

Elizabeth  reached  the  studio  at  a  quarter  to 

!i!T"  J^^  ?'''''^*  ^^^  ^^'^^^'  h^d  fed,  had 
Slept.     He  looked  a  new  man. 

"  Now  listen,"  said  Elizabeth  eagerly  "  there 
are  two  rooms  in  my  studio,  one  to  the  back, 
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one  to  the  front.  The  back  room  is  used  when 
I  am  in  full  work,  for  the  horses  and  ponies  and 
moor  men  and  women  and  children.  Kindly 
go  in  there  now,  change  >  our  clothes,  and  put 
these  on,  change  everything.  I  know  exactly 
where  we  can  hide  your  convict  clothes  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  days.  Be  quick,  for  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  and  I  must  speak  ^     /ou." 

While  the  convict  was  changing  his  clothes, 
and  getting  into  Professor  B^^aufort's  neat  and 
suitable  garments,  Elizabeth  busied  herself 
putting  a  great  coat  of  varnish  on  her  large 
Academy  picture.  The  picture  was  completely 
finished,  and  did  not  need  the  extra  varnish, 
but  that  fact  mattered  nothing  to  her. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Trent,"  she  saM,  as  a  gentle- 
manly, quiet  man  came  out  nd  confronted 
her,  "  I  have  been  thinking  most  carefully  over 
everything,  and  I  Delieve  it  to  be  most  probable 
that  you  will  have  to  remain  here  for  a  fort- 
night, at  the  most  three  weeks." 

"  My  God,  Miss  Beaufort,  you  don't  mean 
it?" 

"  I  do  mean  ?'t ;  I  see  no  other  possible  way 
out.  When  the  hue  and  ciy  has  ceased,  I  can 
get  you  away  disguised  as  my  father,  but  that 
is  for  the  future." 

She  coloured  very  slightly. 

"  Now  please  listen  most  attentively.     In 
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order  to  make  this  place  safe  both  for  you  and 
me,  for  please  remember  what  an  awful  thing 
It  will  be  for  me  if  it  comes  to  light  that  I'm 
hidmg  you  here— don't  shrink,  please    I  can 
manage.    Now  then,  your  attention/  I  am 
gomg  from  here  to  Hartley,  the  little  town. 
From  Hartley  I  shaU  go  straight  to  the  great 
prison     There  I  shall  see  the  governor,  Cap- 
tarn  Marshall.    I  beseech  of  you  don't  look  at 
me  like  that— I'm  not  going  to  injure  you     I 
shall  see  the  governor,  who  happens  to  be  an 
old  friend,  and  will  tell  him  that  owmg  to  your 
escape  I  am  too  nervous  to  visit  my  studio  and 
m  consequence,  cannot  get  on  with  my  work! 
I  will  further  say  to  him  that  I  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly obliged,  and  very  grateful,  if  he  would 
send  some  of  his  officers  with  me,  to  have  the 
studio    searched.     Have    you    a    watch     Mr 
Trent  ?  " 
He  shook  his  head. 

"  How  could  I  have  a  watch,"  was  his  re- 
mark. 

"  Of   course   you    could    not.     Here     take 
mine."  ' 

She  slipped  it  from  its  chain.  Now  Mr 
Trent,  this  is  my  plan.  I  shaU  arrive  by  and 
bye  at  my  studio  accompanied  by  the  warders 
from  the  prison.  I  have  not  an  idea  how  many 
wiU  come  with  me,  but  most  probably  Captain 
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Marshall  himself  and  a  couple  of  his  men. 
Now,  do  you  see  this  great  picture.     It  is  wet 
with  varnish.     Do  you  observe  this  cupboard 
in  the  wall — this  deep  cupboard  ?    The  only 
entrance  to  the  cupboard  exactly  fits  the  pic- 
ture.   I  am  going  to  put  it  there  now,  but 
before  I  do  so,  I  want  to  let  you  into  my  secret. 
Behind  the  cupboard  is  another  which  can  only 
be  opened  by  a  certain  door  being  pushed  into 
a  groove,  either  to  the  right  or  left.    In  the 
inner  cupboard  I  keep  my  bits  of  rags  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  I  need  for  painting.     You 
observe  that  the  inner  cupboard  is  shallow, 
also  that  it  is  dark,  but  there  is  a  hole  at  the  top 
which  gives  ventilation.    That  hole  is  covered 
with  tin  filled  with  holes.     Anyone  standing 
or  sitting  in  the  inner  cupboard  would  feel  the 
drrrght  and  could  not  possibly  be  suffocated. 
Now  I  am  going  to  put  \'ou  into  that  inner  cup- 
board, and  will  shut  the  door  to,     I  will  put  also 
there  your  food  which  I  have  just  brought,  and 
all  your  convict's  clothes.     You  can  sit  dowi.  if 
you  like.     You  won't  Iiave  much  light,  and  you 
won't  have  T.nything  whatsoever  to  do.    After 
a  time,  perhaps  after  a  couple  of  hours,  you 
will  hear  voices.    Those  will  be  the  voices  of 
the  officers  who  are  searching  the  studio.     I 
am  going  to  pretend  to  be  terrified  about  }ou, 
I  am  going  to  act  the  coward,  so  do  not  be  sur- 
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prised  at  any  words  you  may  overhear,  only 
whatever  you  do,  Mr.  Trent,  stay  quiet,  for  mv 
sake  and  your  own.     You  can  eat  some  food 
before  the  officers  come.     You  and  your  food 
and  your  convict  dress  will  be  hidden  in  the 
mner  cupboard,  and  not  a  soul  who  is  not  in  the 
secret  will  suspect  that  such  a  cupboard  exists 
or  that  there  is  anyone  there.    I  have  just  re- 
varnished  this  great  picture  on  purpose,  and 
we  II  put  It  exactly  against  the  false  door  of 
your  temporary  prison.    I  will  beg  the  police 
officers  on  no  account  to  touch  it,  as  they  cannot 
do  so  without  covering  their  hands  with  wet 
vamishandinjuringmypicture.  ThatwiUsound 
yeiy  smiple  to  them,  and  they  wiU  act  accord- 
ingly.   Now,  Mr.  Trent,  I  will  ask  you  to  go 
mimediately  into  the  cupboard.    Are  you  cer- 
tam  that  all  3'our  convict  clothes  are  in  this 
bundle  ?  " 

''  Yes,  that  is  all  right." 

"After  the  visit  of  the  officers  from  the 
prison,  this  studio  will  be  as  safe  to  you  as  a 
grave.  As  soon  as  ever  they  are  gone,  I  will  let 
you  out.  You  see  I  must  pretend  to  be  fright- 
ened." ^ 

"You  could  never  be  frightened,"  was 
Trent's  reply. 

Without  another  word  he  went  into  the  mner 
cupboard.    Elizabeth  placed  therein  his  con- 
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vict  clothes  and  his  basket  of  food.  She  then 
slipped  the  sliding  door  to  the  left.  In  that 
position  it  looked  precisely  like  a  pa  <  of  the 
wall.  Her  final  act  was  to  put  th  freshly 
varnished  picture  exactly  in  front  of  vb(  door. 


CHAPTER    III 

When  Elizabeth  shut  the  studio  door  behind 

her,  she  took  the  parcel  of  rough  clothes,  which 

she  had  selected  for  Simpson  and  also  some 

provisions  for  his  family  and  walked  as  fast  as 

she  could  through  the  ever-deepening  fog  to 

Hartley.     She  found  the  Simpsons'  at  home. 

Simpson  was  a  soft  looking  man— perhaps  that 

is  the  best  way  to  describe  him.     He  had  shaggy 

eyebrows  and  long  rough  hair,  his  lips  were  thick 

and  big,  his  whole  appearance  was  of  the  sort 

that  could  not  prepossess  anyone.     The  man 

had  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  post  in  the  prison, 

but  with  such  a  face,  such  a  personality,  such 

an  appearance  altogether,  nothing  would  induce 

the  governor  to  give  him  what  he  wanted. 

Accordingly  Simpson  was  out  of  work,  and 
accordingly  he,  his  wife  and  three  children  were 
without  food.  Elizabeth's  advent  was  like  a 
ray  of  pure  sunshine  on  this  dismal  day.  The 
man  was  bending  over  the  embers  of  a  fast- 
dying  fire  in  the  miserable  cottage  he  had  taken. 
Elizabeth's  bright  presence  was  altogether  a 
revelation  to  people  of  his  class.    He  was  not 
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only  roused  himself  but  the  neighbours  clust- 
ered about. 

Miss  Beaufort  coming  to  see  the  Simpsons ! 
What  could  she  want  with  them  ?  They 
peeped  in  at  the  windows— they  could  not  be 
got  to  move  off.  Elizabeth  at  last  spoke 
sharply. 

"I  wish  to  see  you  alone,  please,  Mrs. 
Simpson.  Ask  your  kind  neighbours  to  go  for 
the  present." 

Mrs.  Simpson  went  out  and  said  something. 
Whatever  she  said  was  efficacious  for  the  neigh- 
bours slunk  away.  Then  Elizabeth  produced 
her  father's  suit. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  these,"  she  said. 
"  on  a  condition." 

''  And  what  be  that,  Miss  .?  "  asked  the  man. 

"I   want  you  to  promise  me  n.  pawn 

them." 

A  cloud  came  over  the  rugged,  yet  weary  face. 
"  Of  course  ye  won't  pawn  them,  Josiah," 
said  the  wife. 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  pawn  them,"  said  the  man. 

Then  Elizabeth  produced  her  food.  The 
three  children  sprang  at  it  like  hungry  wolves. 
There  was  beef,  bread  and  butter  and  a  small 
pot  of  jam. 

Oh,  what  luxuries,  what  untold  delights ! 
"  This  is  your  food,"  said  the  girl,  "and  I 
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hope  you'll  enjoy  it.  I  am  sure  also  you  want 
a  little  money,  so  here  are  five  shillings  for  you. 
Now  I  must  go — I  really  must." 

As  Elizabeth  was  leaving  the  house  she  said 
to  Simpson, 

"  You  want  to  get  work  in  the  prison." 

"  That's  what  he  has  come  about,  Miss," 
said  the  wife. 

"  Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  am  going  now 
to  the  prison  to  see  Captain  Marshall.  If  you 
like  to  wear  those  respectable  clothes  I  will  say 
a  word  for  you,  Simpson." 

"  Oh,  Miss,  ef  you  only  could." 

"  It'ud  be  the  making  of  him.  Miss,"  said  the 
wife  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost — but,  of  course,  I  can 
promise  nothing." 

Then  Elizabeth  walked  down  the  narrow 
street  where  the  Simpsons  lived  and  after  a 
while  reached  the  prison.  On  her  way  there 
she  met  a  great  cumbersome  looking  woman 
whom  she  happened  to  know,  as  she  really  knew 
almost  every  inmate  of  the  town  of  Hartley. 

Mrs.  Heavy  foot  now  barred  her  way. 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot's  husband  was  one  of  the 
warders  of  the  prison 

"  How  be  ye,  Miss,"  she  said,  dropping  a 
curtsy,  and  surveying  Miss  Beaufort  with  eyes 
full  to  the  brim  of  curiosity  and  venom. 
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Elizabeth  knew  well  that  her  one  object  it 
present  was  to  avert  curiosity  from  herself- 
otherwise  she  would  have  taken  but  scant  notice 
of  Mrs.  Heavyfoot—a  woman  to  whom  she  had 
been  systematically  kind,  but  whom  she 
honestly  could  not  bear. 

"  It's  wot  might  be  called  a  real  nasty  day 
for  a  young  Miss  to  be  abroad,"  said  the  woman 

l^og  .hicker  than  ever— convict  more  despert 
than  ever-but  some  Misses  knows  no 
fear. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Heavvfoot  "  re- 
plied Elizabeth.  "  I  can  feel  what  I  do  not 
show.    As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  continued 

I  have  come  from  home  to-day  on  an  errand 
of  mercy.     I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  it,  but  as 
you  and  your  husband  know  all  about  the 
prison  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  in  confidence 
of  course,  that  I  am  anxious,  most  anxious  to 
get  a  berth  in  the  prison  for  that  poor  fellow 
Simpson.     I  know  he  looks  weak  but  that  is 
caused  by  starvation— he  is  really  a  big  strong 
man  and  when  he  can  earn  money  sufficient  to 
buy  food  for  himself  and  his  children  he  might 
be  received  by  the  captain.     Of  course  you  are 
with  me  in  that,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Miss,  I  am  not  with  ye  in  that,  and  what's 
niore  I  never  will  be.  Simpson,  he's  a  skunk, 
that  s  what  he  be.    Simpson-put  in  charge 
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over  them  men— my  word,  Missie,  you'm  goin' 
on  a  fool's  errand  " 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Heavy- 
foot,  but  I  can  but  try." 
"  And  get  nothing  for  your  pains.  Miss." 
Elizabeth  made  no  reply  to  this  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  she  was  admitted  into  the 
prison.     There  was  a  small  room  not  far  from 
the  prmcipal   entrance,   into  which  she  was 
ushered.     She  immediately  asked  to  see  Captain 
Marshall.     He  was  in  and  Elizabeth  wailed 
quietly  for  him  in  the  little  room.     How  terribly 
dark  and  dismal  it  looked.     She  wondered  at 
her  own  temerity.    She  was  amazed  at  herself. 
Suppose  everything  failed.     If  the  convict  had 
left  anything  out  by  the  merest  chance  both 
she  and  he  would  be  ruined  for  life.    How 
fearful,  how  terrible  that  would  be  !     For  a 
moment   she   almost   wished   she   had   never 
thought  of  her  plan.    However,  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now. 

The  next  minute  Captain  Marshall,  a  fine, 
erect,  soldierly  looking  man  entered  the  room. 
He  knew  Professor  Beaufort  well  and  had  met 
Elizabeth  herself  on  several  occasions.  He 
admired  her  from  the  moment  he  first  set  his 
eyes  on  the  open,  young,  frank  face  ;  he  greeted 
her  with  much  cordiality. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  a  wonderful  day  for 
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you  to  be  out,  Miss  Beaufort.  You  are  indeed 
a  brave  young  lady  to  face  the  moors  in  a  foe 
like  this."  ^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  exactly  why  I  have  come  to 
you,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  In  the  first  place  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  fog,  knowing  all  this  neighbour- 
hood so  thoroughly  as  I  do,  but  I  have  another 
fear,  and  I  have  come  to  you.  Captain  Marshall 
about  that." 

"  Indeed  !  "     The  captain  drew  a  chair  near 
the  girl,  sat  down,  and  looked  into  her  face. 

It  is  this  way,"  continued  Elizabeth.    "I 
am  engaged,  as  perhaps  you  know,  or  perhaps 
you  don't  know,  both  in  music  and  painting 
and  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  regard  to  both 
of  these  occupations.     I  have  a  studio  not  far 
from  home,  where  I  both  paint  and  compose 
different  sorts  of  organ  music.    This  fog,  of 
course,  makes  painting  impossible,  but  I  have 
my  organ  built  into  the  studio,  and  am  at  the 
present  time  working  at  a  fugue.     Fugues  are 
used  a  good  deal  in  church  music.  This  morning 
I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Archdale 
organist  ot  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.    He  wants 
my  work  immediately.     He  wants  it  sent  off 
to-day  if  possible,  or  at  latest  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  captain.  He  knew  noth- 
ing whatever  about  music,  although  he  loved 
it,  but  he  knew  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  Paul,  and  he,  of  course,  had  heard  of 
Sir  John  Archdale. 

"  I  get  very  well  paid  for  that  sort  of  work," 
continued  Elizabeth,  "and  this  fact  enables 
me  to  give  my  parents  many  comforts,  which 
I  could  not  otherwise  bestow  upon  them.  To 
be  candid,  I  keep  an  open  account  at  Hatchards 
for  my  father's  benefit.  He  little  guesses  that 
I  pay  for  his  books,  but  the  books  are  the  delight 
of  his  life.  In  addition  the  work  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  me.  Now,  I've  come  to  the 
point.     I  want  to  confess  something." 

"  What  is  that,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

"  I  never  guessed  it  until  lately,  but  now  I 
know  it  is  true.     I  am  a  sad  coward." 

"  You— a  coward ! "  The  captain  looked  into 
the  bright  dark  grey  eyes,  he  looked  at  the  sted- 
fast  mouth,  he  looked  at  the  girl's  thick  dark 
hair— in  short  he  looked  at  her  from  head  to 
foot.  She  was  slight,  rather  small,  but  the 
very  essence  of  bravery  seemed  to  shine  all 
over  her.  Just  for  a  moment  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  a  girl  like  Elizabeth  Beaufort 
should  fear  any  one  in  the  world. 

"I  am  a  coward,"  she  repeated.  "  I  see 
3^ou  don't  believe  it.  But  I'm  terribly  afraid 
of  that  convict."   . 

"  What— Adrian  Trent  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 
"  Yes." 
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''  And  why  should  you  be  afraid  of  him.?  " 
"  I  have  a  nameless  dread  that  he  has  got 
into  my  studio  an  J  the  fear  has  now  become  so 
strong  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  go  near  the 
studio  for  several  d  ys.    Each  day  I  lose  work, 
money,    enjoyment.     In    consequence    I    am' 
miserable,  and  last  night  the  thought  .  ame  to 
me  that  if  you,  Captain  Marshall,  would  send 
some  of  your  officials  to  my  studio  with  me,  in 
order  to  examine  it,  we  should  be  able  to  find 
out  if  Adrian  Trent  was  there  or  not.     Once 
we  discovered  he  was  not  there,  my  mind  would 
be  at  rest  and  1  should  be  able  to  undertake 
my  employment  again." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  captain.  "  That  is  a 
capital  idea  of  yours.  As  likely  as  not  the 
feUow  is  there.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised. 
It  astonishes  me  that  we  never  by  any  chance 
thought  of  your  studio.  Miss  Beaufort.  Yes 
I  will  come  with  yoa  myself  and  take  a  coupl.. 
of  men.  We  will  drive  there  quickly  with  my 
blmd  pony.  He  goes  just  as  well  in  a  fog  as  in 
the  brightest  daylight." 

"  Does  he  really  ?  "  said  Elizabeth  in  pre- 
tended astonishment,  for  she  had  heard  this 
fact  before. 

"  Yes,  that's  why  I  keep  him.  We  have  so 
many  fogs  at  Hartleypool  that  I  could  not  do 
without  my  pony  and  I  would  not  sell  him  for 
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all  you  could  offer  me.    Now,  shall  we  have  a 
little  lunch  and  then  start !  " 

"  But  can  we  not  start  at  once  ?  It  seems 
too  early  for  lunch  and  I  am  anxious  to  get 
on  with  my  work." 

"  We  won't  wait  for  lunch,  then,"  said 
the  captain.  "  I'll  give  orders  for  the  trap  to 
be  made  ready  at  once." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  blind  pony  was 
attached  to  the  little  cart,  two  warders  from 
the  prison  jumped  up  at  the  back  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  captain  took  their  seats  in  front. 

The  captain  took  the  reins  and  started  off. 
The  pony  was  told  where  to  go  and  he  im- 
mediately went  in  the  right  direction. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Elizabeth,  remembering 
her  promise  to  the  Simpsons,  "  there  is  a  family 
at  Hartley  in  great  distress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  starving  and  I  had  to  take  them 
food  this  morning.  There  are  children  and  a 
wife  and  the  man,  Simpson  by  name,  is  most 
desirous  to  be  taken  on  as  one  of  your  civil 
guard':  or  officials  or  in  any  capacity.  Of 
courF  ,  I  must  not  press  the  point,  but  do  you 
think  he  has  a  chance  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry — he  has  no  chance  whatsoever. 
The  beggar  has  come  to  me  many  times  and  I 
have  invariably  told  him  the  same  thing.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  I  want ;  I  require  a 
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strong  man,  not  a  weak  one.  I  want  someone 
who  will  do  what  I  desire  without  words,  who 
will  be  brave.  V\  hy,  Miss  Beaufort,  tl  at  fellow 
would  let  half  the  men  in  the  prison  escape. 
Now  if  you  were  in  that  class  and  a  man  and 
wanted  work,"— he  looked  admiringly  at  the 
girl—she  felt  herself  colouring  slightly. 

"  You  persist  in  thinking  that  I  am  brave  " 
she  said.  "  How  little  you  know.  Even  novv 
my  heart  is  beating  furiously." 

"  What— with  myself  and  two  of  my  warders 
to  assist  you  and  all  of  us  fully  armed.    Ah 
here  we  are  at  last.    WeU  done,  Tingo." 

The  captain  patted  the  pony  on  his  smoking 
flank. 

Elizabeth  took  her  latchkey,  opened  the 
door  and  they  all  went  in.  Then  the  search 
began.  It  went  on  and  was  soon  finished. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  missing  felon.  The 
captain  desired  his  men  to  wait  outside  and 
take  care  of  Tingo.  They  obeyed  without 
question.  He  then  looked  at  the  reaUy  magifi- 
cent  picture  behind  which  Adrian  Trent  was 
hiding. 

Trent,  with  his  heart  beating  very  fast,  was 
in  reality  at  that  moment  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  governor  of  the  prison. 

"What  a  really  splendid  picture,"  said 
Captain  MarshaU,  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  young 
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lady,  you  have  it  in  a  very  bad  light.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  I  shall  see  it  in  the 
Academy  this  year." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Elizabeth.  She  spoke 
now  with  the  utmost  confidence  ^.nd  ease. 
"  I  am  sorry,  captain,"  she  continued,  "  I 
would  gladly  put  it  in  a  better  light  for  you, 
but  I  have  had  to  varnish  it,  and  the  varnish 
is  wet.  If  I  should  touch  the  picture  now  it 
would  be  ruined,  but  if  you  would  return,  say, 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  for  the  particular  varnish 
I  use  dries  very  slowly,  I  will  put  it  in  a  light 
where  you  will  see  it  to  advantage.  The 
people  in  the  picture  and  the  ponies  all  belong 
to  the  moors.  The  poor  people  are  so  pleased 
to  get  employment,  but  now  as  I  cannot  gratify 
you  with  a  sight  of  my  picture— you  can  hardly 
see  it  at  all  in  the  dark— may  I  play  something 
for  you  ?  " 

She  hardly  waited  for  a  reply.  She  sat 
before  her  organ,  which  was  worked  by  electri- 
city, and  the  next  moment  a  magnificent  volume 
of  sound  filled  the  little  studio.  The  man  be- 
hind the  picture  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
He  had  been  calm  enough  up  to  that  moment, 
but  now  an  unbidden  sob  broke  from  his  lips. 


CHAPTER   IV 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  suffer  from  mice  here  ?  " 

said  the  governor  of  the  prison,  with  sudden 

emphasis. 
Elizabeth  replied  calmly : 
"  N6>— why  should  we  have  mice  ?  " 
"  I  thought  I  heard  them—or  at  least  some 

strange  noise " 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  the  mice,  Captain 
Marshall.  The  studio  has  only  been  built  quite 
recently,  and  if  we  had  mice  I  should  certainly 
get  a  cat.  Dear  captain,  you  have  greatly 
relieved  my  mind — we  have  searched  every- 
where— and  the  poor  convict  is  certainly  not 
here." 

"  Certainly  he  is  not,  Miss  Beaufort,  unless  he 
is  hiding  behind  that  picture  }  " 

Here  the  governor  laughed  very  heartily— 
as  though  he  had  found  himself  guilty  of  a  very 
good  joke. 

Elizabeth  laughed  with  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  said  to  her  : 

"  Now  I  shall  drive  you  home.  It  is  hardly 
safe  for  you  to  walk  alone  in  this  dense  fog. 
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As  to  that  poor  fellow  Trent,  I  greatly  fear  he 
IS  dead.  He  could  not  live  so  long  without 
food  or  warmth  or  anything  of  comfort  " 

;'  Do  you  'eally  think  he  is  dead  ?  "  asked 
Elizabeth. 

"  He  is  either  dead  or  has  escaped  " 
"  Poor  feUow,  now  that  I  know  he  is  not 
here,  I  pity  him  ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  vou  to 
see  me  home.     The  day  is  too  dark  for  painting 
but  I  can  get  on  with  my  fugue." 

"  Y!:!"y  '''''"'  ^^  y^u  must,  you  must.  Good- 
bve  Miss  Beaufort.  I  will  look  in  another  day 
—aid  we  say  in  a  fortnight  ?" 

"  I  think  three  weeks  would  be  better,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

The  prisoner  heard  the  governor  drive  away 

ffuu^^^^  ""^  *^^  P°"y  ^'^^*'  ^^d  the  trot,  trot 
01  the  blmd  pony  grew  fainter  and  fainter  over 
the  moor.  Elizabeth  waited  until  they  had 
died  m  the  distance,  and  then,  most  carefuUy 
and  tenderly,  she  moved  her  picture,  drew  back 
the  slidmg  shutter,  and  Adrian  Trent  appeared 
m  view. 

"  What  haven't  you  done  to  save  me,"  he 
exclaimed,    "  but   why   did   you   play  ?    You 

tT  H  ""M^"'"-     ^^"^  "^^^i^-it  brought  back 
the  days  that  are  gone." 

He  fell  on  his  knees,  took  her  hand,  and 
raised  it,  not  quite,  but  nearly,  to  his  lips. 
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"  I  ought  not  to  touch  your  little  hand/'  he 
said,  "  for  I  am  defiled.  O,  my  God,  can  you 
ever  guess  of  what  I  am  accused  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  know  all  about  it,  Mr.  Trent, 
but  then,  you  are  innocent." 

"  That  is  true,  but  the  law  has  proved  me 
guilty.  Guilty  of  bloodshed,  of  the  most 
horrible  murder." 

"  I  know  the  story,  but  you  are  innocent." 

"  I  was  very  nearly  hanged,"  continued 
Trent.  "  Innocent  or  guilty,  we  must  let  that 
matter  slide.  At  the  last  moment  the  Home 
Secretary  gave  me  penal  servitude  for  life 
instead — such  a  nice,  such  a  kind  exchange  for 
an  innocent  man.  A  few  months  ago  I  was 
beloved.  Society  thought  well  of  me,  and  so 
did  my  friends.  I  had  a  mother  who,  strange 
to  say,  never  liked  me,  but  whom  I  adored.  I 
should  not  have  undergone  all  the  horrors  of 
Hartleypool,  but  for  her  dear  sake.  I  trust  she 
is  well,  but  I  dare  not  inquire.  Imagine,  most 
pitying  of  women,  what  I  have  undergone." 

"  I  will  not  think,  nor  must  you.  You  have 
escaped,  you  are  supposed  to  be  dead.  I  mean 
you  to  escape  absolutely,  but  it  will  take  a  little 
time.  Now,  as  soon  as  ever  the  night  comes 
you  must  shut  these  heavy  shutters,  but  before 
doing  so,  draw  down  the  blinds.  Then,  finally, 
you  must   draw  these   heavy  curtains  right 
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across     After  that  you  may  light  this  lamp, 
which  I  am  going  to  trim  for  you." 
She  did  so,  while  he  watched  her  eagerly. 
"  You  may  use  the  lamp,"  she  said,  "  for 
two  or  three  hours,  not  longer.    First  of  all 
hovvever,  I  must  prove  things.    See,  I  am  going 
to  draw  down  the  blinds-now  I  fasten  the 
shutters-now  I  pull  the  curtains  across.    Now 
1  light  the  lamp.     I  mean  now  to  go  outside  and 
see  for  myself  if  any  chink  of  light  gets  through." 
Elizabeth  did  so.    She  returned  with  a  face 
full  of  joy. 

"You  are  safe,"  she  said.  "  You  may  read 
untd  you  are  tired.  You  have  food  enough 
until  to-morrow.  I  am  only  very  grieved  that 
rt  must  be  cold,  but  I  dare  not  light  a  fire. 
The  smoke  might  betray  us.    Look  at  my  book- 

en^o    "         ^"^  ^""^  ^^^  '°'"*  °^  ^^'"'^^  y°"  "^^ 
''  Why  do  you  say  that  ? "  asked  Trent. 
Because  they  are  strong  books,  and  you- are 
a  strong  man.    Don't  interrupt  me,  for  I  know. 
1  won  t  betray  your  secret,  but  you  are  suffer- 
ing for  another." 
"  How  can  you  tell  ?  " 
The  man's  face  turned  ghastly.     Drops  of 
moisture  stood  on  his  broad  forehead.     Eliza- 
^le  rt  T  ""^  ^''  "^'""^^^  handkerchiefs  and 
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Take  it  and  keep  it,  brave  man,"  she  said, 
in  her  brave  rich  voice.  "  Now  I  must  go.  If 
possible,  I  shall  come  to-morrow.  If  I  do  not 
come  you  have  food  enough.  There  is  plenty 
of  oil  to  refill  the  lamp.  In  short,  you  will  know 
exactly  how  to  act." 

The  forsaken  convict  gave  the  girl  a  swift  smile 
of  a  sudden  and  most  absolute  sweetness. 
Then  she  went  out  into  the  fog,  which  was  as 
thick  and  almost  as.black  as  night.  Elizabeth 
felt  intensely  excited.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  knew  the  convict's  unspoken  story.  She 
was  saving  a  good,  a  great  man,  a  man  to  be 
proud  of,  and  by  so  doing,  she  was  well  aware 
that  her  own  future  was  in  extreme  danger. 
If  even  yet  he  was  discovered,  if  her  daring  deed 
was  found  out,  it  would  be  a  case  of  Elizabeth 
Beaufort  sharing  the  horrors  of  prison  life  with 
this  man. 

With  a  violent  start  she  thought  of  the  con- 
vict's clothes,  which  she  had  not  yet  destroyed. 
The  burning  of  the  clothes  would  cause  a 
hideous  smell,  and  as  to  the  great  awful  boots, 
marked  with  Hartleypool  prison  on  the  soles, 
and  also  the  broad  arrow  across  the  front  of 
each,  Elizabeth  knew  that  her  small  fireplace 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  them. 

She  could,  and  would,  burn  the  clothes  by 
degrees,  but  the  boots  must  be  buried.    There 
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was  no  other  possible  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
She  hurried  her  steps.  She  might  be  able  to 
visit  Trent  to-morrow.  Yes,  if  possible  to- 
morrow  she  would  bring  fresh  food,  'ihe 
Beauforts  would  never  miss  what  she  took 
from  the  larder.  The  Beauforts  were  the 
reverse  of  mean.  In  fact,  they  were  verv  open- 
handed.  They  were  also  the  reverse  of  sus- 
picious. 

Elizabeth  liked  to  add  aU  possible  comforts 
to  her  prisoner's  life.  As  she  hurried  heme  she 
thought  of  many  dainties  she  might  provide 
for  nim. 

All  this  time  the  prisoner  was  alone— no 
longer  on  that  desolate  moor.     He  had  pro- 
visions, he  had  books,  he  had  light.    He  had 
every  comfort-a  good  sofa  to  lie  on,  the  heavy 
bearskm  to  keep  him  warm  at  night,  and  all 
these  things  he  owed  to  a  girl— to  God  and  this 
girl.     What  a  strange,  wonderful,  brave,  mag- 
nificent girl  she  was.     He  did  not  feel  inclmed 
to  read.    As  the  night  came  on  the  fog  grew 
thicker  and  blacker,  he  drew  the  blinds,  fastened 
the  heavy  shutters,  and  puUed  the  great  curtains 
across  the  windows,  then  he  lit  the  bright  little 
lamp.     He  was  in  comfort,  he  was  in  clover 
Hecate  a  little,  not  a  great  deal,  for  after  his  long 
and  frightful  fast  he  could  not  manage  to  con- 
sume much  food,  then  he  thought  of  the  books 
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Elizabeth's  books.  He  examined  them.  He 
was  amazed  at  what  he  saw.  Here  were 
the  choicest  bits  from  German,  French  and 
English  literature,  here  were  books  on  music 
and  on  painting.  There  was  no  silly  nonsense 
in  this  choice  selection.  The  man  took  up 
one  in  particular.  It  was  a  book  written  in 
Italian,  and  was  heavily  marked.  He  hap- 
pened to  know  Italian,  and  he  found  Eliza- 
beth's notes  as  refreshing  as  the  book  itself. 
He  liked  to  gaze  at  her  clear,  tharp  handwrit- 
ing. 

Presently  he  put  out  the  lamp,  lay  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  fell  asleep.  He  fancied  himself 
back  at  Cambridge,  then  he  dreamt  he  was  in 
the  room  with  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  the 
master  was  talking  of  his  mind — his — ^as  some- 
thing precious,  a  jewel  beyond  price.  Ah,  if 
he  could  see  him  now — d.  convict,  escaping  from 
justice  and  saved  by  a  girl.  What  a  girl !  His 
sleep  grew  quieter.  He  ceased  to  dream  the  old 
torturing  dreams.  If  he  dreamt  of  anyone  it 
was  of  Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth,  on  her  return  home, 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day,  was 
greeted  eagerly  by  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  Betty,  such  news,"  exclaimed  Mrs, 
Beaufort. 

"  What  news,  mother  darling  ? " 
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"  Patrick  may  be  here  to-morrow  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know,  mother  ?  " 

Elizabeth  tried  to  keep  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  calm.  If  Patrick  arrived  before  she  had 
got  Adrain  Trent  away  from  his  place  of  hiding, 
all  would  be  lost,  for  Patrick  was  a  man  who 
pryed  into  everything. 

He  was  a  very  smart  young  officer  in  the 
Guards.  He  lived  far  beyond  his  means.  He 
never  came  home  except  with  the  one  object  of 
getting  money  from  his  family.  Elizabeth 
knew  this  fact  well.  As  to  the  professor,  he 
simply  heard  the  news,  made  the  sarcastic 
remark,  "  Pat  always  says  he  is  coming,  but  he 
never  comes,"  and  went  immediately  back  to 
work  in  his  study. 

"I  am  so  happy,"  sighed  Mrs.  Beaufort. 
"  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  Elizabeth,  but 
you  wiU  know  when  you  are  married  and  have 
children  of  your  owii.  Ah,  my  Betty,  a  girl  is 
a  great  possession,  but  a  son— there  is  no  one  to 
a  mother  like  a  son  !  And  he  is  so  handsome, 
so  striking-looking,  dear  fellow.  We  must  get 
the  place  in  perfect  order  for  him,  must  we 
not  ? " 


CHAPTER   V 


"Mother,"  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  what  room  do  you  wish  Patrick  to 
sleep  in  ?  " 

"  The  usual  spare  room,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

Elizabeth  suppressed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
Mrs.  Beaufort  was  so  enamoured  of  her  only 
son  that  she  would  have  thought  very  little  of 
desiring  Elizabeth  to  give  up  her  own  room  to 
Patrick.  However,  the  spare  room  had  a  bigf  ( r 
bed  and  handsomer  furniture  and  was  also  on 
the  first  floor.  Therefore  Elizabeth  was  safe 
from  this  danger.  She  went  out  by  and  bye 
to  speak  to  Hephzibah. 

"  Hephzibah,  Mr.  Patrick  has  written  to  say 
he  is  coming." 

"  Written  to  say—"  replied  Hephzibah  with 
a  toss  of  her  head.  "  Well,  the  p<Mf  missus 
will  be  in  a  state  of  delight,  and  ^n  she'll 
be  disappointed— bitter  sore.  I  ^^fe't  take 
to  Mr.  Patrick,  I  can't  help  it,  MisrBetty.  I 
can't  help  it  indeed,  Miss."        v^^ 

"  We  needn't  talk  about  it,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth.   "  We'll  just  do  what  we  can  to  make 
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mother  happy.    Mr.  Patrick  often  writes  to 
say  that  he  is  coming  and  he  doesn't  come." 

"  That  bemg  so,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
you,  won't  it,  Miss"  ?  interrupted  Hephzibah. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Hepzie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  has  my  own  reasons,"  said  Hephzibah. 

She  suddenly  went  up  to  the  girl  and  took 
both  her  hands,  she  squeezed  the  two  hands 
with  vehement  affection. 

"  Does  ye  think  for  a  moment  that  I  wouldn't 
be  true  to  ye,"  she  said.  "  Does  ye  think  I 
wouldn't  !  WeU,  that's  out !  That's  a  load 
off  me  mind.  I'd  die  for  ye.  Miss  Betty,  and 
I'd  do  nothing  at  all  for  Mr.  Patrick,  nothing 
at  all." 

"  You  are  a  good  sort,  Hepzie,"  said  the 
girl.  She  did  not  dare  to  question  the  maid 
any  further,  but  she  felt  absolutely  certain 
from  her  words  and  manner  that  she  had  got  a 
clue  which  she  would  not  divulge. 

The  next  day  Elizabeth  went  early  to  the 
studio.  She  brought  food  in  abundance  for 
Trent.  She  sat  with  him  for  some  time  and 
played  on  her  organ.  This  was  what  he  liked 
best.  She  begged  of  him  on  these  occasions 
to  keep  in  the  back  room  where  he  could  not 
be  seen  by  aimme  who  was  passing  the  studio. 
She  always  kept  the  outer  door  locked  and  even 
visitors  could  not  get  in  without  her  permission. 
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She  was  determined  now  not  to  admit  anyone 
to  the  studio. 

Day  after  day  passed.  Patrick  wrote  occas- 
ional brief  notes,  he  even  sent  telegrams.  He 
was  very  fond  of  sending  telegrams,  they  were 
the  most  expensive  means  of  communicating 
with  his  family,  and,  in  consequence,  he,  being 
a  poor  man,  adopted  them.  They  did  not 
need  the  trouble  of  composition,  for  they 
invariably  said  the  same  words, 
"  Can't  come,  mother.  Possibly  to-morrow." 
The  mother  loved  all  these  wires  from  her 
son,  but  as  the  days  went  by  the  imprisoned 
man  became  restless. 

"I    can't   stand  much  of  this,"    he  said 
"  when  can  I  go  ?  "  ' 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  out  of  her  clear 
true  eyes.  ' 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  preparing  everything, 

"Oh,  I  am  ungrateful,"  he  answered. 
But  you  must  be  patient,"  she  continued. 
"  The  time  will  arrive  when  I  can  make  all 
things  ready  for  you,  but  it  cannot  be  to-day 
or  to-morrow." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  on  wires  with 
regard  to  her  son.  Patrick  wrote,  whenever 
he  did  write,  to  his  mother,  but  at  last  there 
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came  a  day  when  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  He 
said  in  his  letter, 

"  I  feel  that  I  must  come  very  soon  to  see 
my  mother,  my  father  and  you,  Betty.  My 
object  in  coming  is  money  and  money  alone. 
Now,  clearly  understand  that  I  want  money 
and  soon,  very  soon.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  be  with  you  at  Craig  Moor  within 
the  next  two  days.  You  and  I  can  have  long 
talks  in  the  studio,  and,  of  course,  with  your  two 
legacies  and  the  amount  of  money  you  must 
have  made  by  your  pictures  and  your  music, 
you  must  now  have  a  goodly  pile.  It  is  un- 
accountable to  me  how  anyone  can  pay  money 
for  mere  music,  but  anyhow,  if  you  '^an  make 
it — well  and  good.  I  shall,  in  all  probability, 
arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow.  This  is  real, 
this  is  earnest.  Now  be  prepared  to  give  a 
good  haul  out  of  your  earnings  to  your  poor 
Patrick,  little  sister,  otherwise  I  shall  be 
cashiered." 

Elizabeth  did  not  show  this  letter  to  her 
mother,  but  she  knew  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  her  to  make  a  distinct  move  with  regard  to 
the  prisoner,  Adrian  Trent.  Accordingly  she 
took  aijother  suit  of  her  father's  clothes  and 
in  the  dead  hours  of  night  she  went  to  the  studio. 
She  had  taught  Adrian  to  recognise  a  special 
knock  which  she  gave  on  the  door. 
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Trent  was  amazed  when  he  saw  her.    She 
said  to  him : 

"  I  mean  to-morrow  night  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  come  away  with  you  to  London.  I  have 
made  every  possible  arrangement.  I  am  going 
to  sell  my  horse,  Swift-as-the-wind,  and  my 
trap  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  fifty  pounds. 
Don  t  be  too  proud  to  accept  it  from  a  girl  who 
f^ls  that  she  has  fulfilled  a  great  mission  in 
me  m  savmg  a  man  like  you." 

''  Miss  Beaufort,  how  can  I  take  it  ?  " 
^  "  You  can,  you  must.    Be  ready  at  eleven 
o  clock  to-morrow  night.     I  shaU  not  come  to 
the  studio  earlier.    I  will  drive  you  to  Barleigh 
station,  just  six  miles  from  here.     I  am  going 
up    myself    about    selling    Swift-as-the-wind 
You  must  wear  these  clothes  and  this  wig.     It 
wiU  conceal  your  want  of  hair  completely  and 
you  will  put  on  this  old-fashioned  cap  of  my 
father  s     If  anyone  happens  to  see  you   that 
perse-  wiU  thmk  you  are  Professor  Beaufort 
but  ac  that  time  of  night  no  one  wiU  recognise 
you.     With  fifty  pounds  you  can  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  start  afresh.    And 
now,  good-night.    Sometimes  think  of  me   as 
I  shall  think  of  you."  ' 

"Good-bye,"  he  answered.  There  was  a 
choking  sound  in  his  throat.  He  could  with 
difficulty  contain  his  feelings. 
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Elizabeth  left  him. 

The  next  day  passed  much  as  usual,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  Elizabeth  told  her 
parents  that  she  was  going  up  to  London  with 
her  horse  and  trap,  that  she  no  longer  needed 
Swift-as-the-wind  and  had  written  to  Tatter- 
saUs  to  request  some  of  their  men  to  meet  her 
at  the  station  in  order  to  take  the  beautiful 
creature  away  to  sell  him.  She  said  she  re- 
quired a  little  extra  money. 

The  professor  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
Mrs.  Beaufort  said, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  money  you  get  for 
the  horse  will  be  useful  for  dear  Pat  when  he 
comes ! " 

"  Dear  Pat !  "  echoed  the  professor.  "  Dear 
Will-o-the-wisp,  who  never  appears,  who 
always  says  he  is  coming.  Well,  my  dears,  go 
your  own  ways,  but  don't  keep  me  from  my 
studies." 

Elizabeth  did  not  tell  anyone  else  of  her 
intentions.  Her  one  terror  was  that  Patrick 
might  arrive  that  day,  but  there  came  another 
telegram  from  him  at  noon  again  postponing  his 
arrival .   After  that  she  felt  happier  and  stronger. 

The  family  went  to  bed  as  a  rule  very  early 
and  they  were  all  sound  asleep  when  the  girl 
went  softly  to  the  stables.  She  took  the  horse 
out  and  harnessed  him  to  the  little  dogcart 
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which  she  generally  used.  She  patted  him 
on  his  proud  and  glossy  neck,  she  kissed  him 
between  his  eyes. 

"  Darling,"  she  said,  "  I  give  up  the  best 
thmg  on  earth  when  I  give  you  away.  Never 
forget  mc,  Swift-as-the-wind,  never  forget 
Elizabeth  Beaufort." 

Then  she  jumped  into  the  dogcart  and  a  few 
minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  left  the  house 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  sound  asleep! 
On  the  stroke  of  eleven  o'clock  she  reached 
the   studio.     She   scarcely  recognised  Adrian 
Trent   m  the  loose  old   suit   of   her  fatb-r's 
clothes  which  she  had  given  him     He  was 
wearmg,  in  addition,  a  white  wig  nhich  the 
professor  had  once  worn  in  some  village  theatri- 
cals.    She  now  took  care  to  see  that  all  the 
prison  clothes  and  also   the  suit  which  the 
prisoner  had  worn  during  the    ime  of  his  capti- 
vity were  put  safely  away  behind  the  hidden 
door,  m  front  of  which  still  stood  the  great 
picture.    She  then  looked  carefully  round  every 
scrap  of  the  little  studio.     All  was  right.    There 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  convict's  residence  here 
for  nearly  three  ueeks,  anywhere  to  be  seen 
Anyy^fhere  — except  behind  the  hidden  door  — 
Ah!    yes— behind    that    door    was    evidence 
enough.    But  no  one  would  look  behind  that 
door— Elizabeth  resolved  to  burn  all  the  clothes 
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except  the  heavy  boots  to-morrow  night — ^the 
boots  of  course  must  be  buried. 

She  went  up  now  briskly  to  Adrian  Trent. 

"  Mr.  Trent,"  she  said,  "  you  have  behaved 
magnificently — but  now  your  time  for  in- 
action is  over — I  think  I  have  arranged  every- 
thing— you  are  coming  with  me  at  once  to 
London — ^you  are  disguised  as  my  father — 
we  shall  reach  London  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— then  we  must  part  is  strangers — yes — 
as  strangers-  but  listen — we  have  a  few 
minutes  to  spai  — I  have  bought  for  you  a  first- 
class  ticket  on  board  the  Lusitania — for  New 
York — ^you  will  have  time  to  get  a  sma  outfit 
to-morrow — the  Lusitania  leaves  Liverpool 
at  an  early  hour  on  Thui  ^day  morning — so  you 
had  better  go  to  Liverpool  to-morrow  night  at 
latest — here  is  vour  ticket  for  the  boat ;  I  have 
entered  you  as  Mr.  Kerry  Councellor.  Be 
careful  to  keep  that  name  as  long  as  possibie. 
Now,  with  rcgarc  to  funds,  your  ticket  is  paid 
for,  here  it  is — ^  ou  will  want  about  twenty 
pounds  tc'  bay  a  ery  simple  outfit — here  is  the 
money  iii  gold — ^you  will  want  money  when 
you  arrive  at  New  York — here  are  ten  five 
po  inc  notes — ^take  them  and  do  the  best  you 
car  V  ith  your  new  life." 

As  she  spoke  she  closed  his  strong  hands  over 
ihe  licki.  t — for  America — the  gold  and  notes — 
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"I  never  spent  money  so  gladly,"  she  said- 
then  she  added,  "  This  is  the  proudest  day  of 
my  life— yes— of  aU  my  life— God  bless  you— 
God  keep  you." 

There  was  a  distinct  thrill  in  her  beautiful 
brave  voice.  ' 

They  drove  in  absolute  silence  to  Barleigh 
Barleigh  had  a  later  train  to  London  than  had 
HarUeypool.    A  porter  was  waiting  for  Eliza- 
beth and  her  father.    She  took  two  first-class 
tickets— they  were  hurried  into  their  carriage 
while  the  horse  was  put  into  an  empty  horse- 
box and  the  cart  into  the  van.     Instantly  the 
tram  moved  out  of  the  station.    Trent  and 
Elizabeth  were  alone.  The  guard  had  locked  them 
in,  owmg  to  a  generous  tip  on  Elizabeth's  part. 
As  they  moved  out  of  the  station,  Elizabeth 
bent  towards  Trent— she  touched  him  on  his  arm 
"You  are  free  I  "  she  cried.    "  Thank  God 
for^  His  great  mercy,  you  are  free." 

"  Free,  owing  to  you,"  was  his  answer.  He 
bent  forward  and  suddenly  and  passionately 
kissed  her  hand.  "  Forgive  me,  oh,  forgive 
me,  he  cried.  "  I  know  I  can  never,  never  do 
It  agam.  I  shall  never  as  long  as  life  lasts  see 
your  beautiful  face  again,  but  as  long  as  I  live 
as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  remember  your  wonder- 
ful, your  marvellous  kindness,  and  for  your 
sake  alone,  I  will  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  mend 
my  broken  life," 
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"  Do  not  say  any  more,"  answered  Elizabeth 
She    spoke    in    a    strangely    troubled    voice! 
There  is  that  in  me,"  she  continued,  "  x  -hich 
must  help  those  who  are  in  trouble.    Think  of 
It  in  that  light  and  forget— forget  all  the  rest." 
"  No,  I  can  never  forget,"  was  his  reply. 
She  turned  a  little  away  from  him.     He 
wondered  if  he  had  done  anything  to  annoy  her 
but  she  did  not  show  it  in  her  calm,  pale  face! 
During  all  that  long  journey  to  town  the 
man   who   was  now  to  caU   himself   Henry 
Councellor  kept  his  dark  eyes  M-ide  open  and 
fixed  eagerly  on  the  girl.    She  closed  hers 
wishmg  that  she  could  sleep,  wishing  earnestly 
that  he  would  not  look  at  her,  wishing  above 
all  thmgs  that  her  oun  heart  did  not  beat  so 
terribly   fast,   praying   franticaUy  under   her 
breath  that  one  so  good,  so  noble,  should  escape. 
Yes,  he  must  escape,  he  was  worth  saving 
He  was  worth  going  into  danger  for.    He  would 
escape,  she  felt  a  certainty  on  the  subject— he 
would— he  must  I 

At  last  they  reached  their  journey's  end 
Obeymg  her  desires,  for  she  spoke  to  him  again 
just  at  the  end,  Trent  walked  quickly  away 
and  mmgled  with  the  crowd.  Two  men  were 
standing  on  the  platform,  ready  to  convey  the 
horse  and  neat  little  cart  to  TattersaUs  It 
was  possible  that  Elizabeth  might  buy  another 
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horse  some  time,  but  not  now.  She  dragged 
herself  wearily  along,  somewhat  like  a  woman 
with  a  broken  heart.  She  had  been  absorbed 
for  over  a  fortnight  in  a  scheme  of  extreme 
danger  and  peril.  She  believed  that  it  had 
come  off  successfully,  but  a  strange  thing  had 
happened,  for  during  that  period  of  almost 
three  weeks  of  imprisonment  in  the  little  studio, 
whenever  she  and  Trent  were  talking  together] 
he  had  begged  and  implored  of  her  to  listen  to 
his  story,  but  she  had  absolutely  refused. 

"  Better  not,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  are 
innocent,  that  must  content  you." 
"  If  I  might  speak,  just  once,"  he  implored. 
"  Bettei  not,"  she  replied  again.    She  knew 
that  his  self-control  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance, she  knew  that  she  m"st  keep  him  and 
herself  on  guard.    She  was  an  intensely  proud 
girl  and  never  before  had  she  felt  for  anyone  as 
she  felt  for  this  man.     She  well  guessed  his 
feelings  towards  her,  but  he  must  not  speak  of 
them— she  must  prevent  this  at  any  cost.    He 
must  not  speak — sentiment  must  be  kept  at 
bay.    They  would,    in  all  probability,  never 
meet  again.    That  was  her  feeling,  but  as  she 
took  a  taxi-cab  and  drove  to  the  nearest  hotel 
in  the  early  morning,  she  knew  well,  she  knew 
absolutely  that  she  was  his  prisoner,  quite  as 
much  as  he  was  hers. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

Elizabeth  Beaufort,  owing  to  her  legacies 
and  also  to  the  money  she  earned  by  her  paint- 
ing and  music,  had  some  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
a  London  bank.  This  money  she  never  spoke 
of,  and  none  of  her  own  people  were  aware  that 
she  possessed  it,  but  from  the  precious  store 
now,  she  had  drawn  sufficient  to  give  Trent  a 
very  simple  wardrobe,  to  pay  his  passage  as  a 
first-class  passenger  to  New  York,  and  to  give 
mm  £50  over  and  above  to  start  work. 

Having  drawn  so  largely  on  her  funds,  she 
felt  she  could  not  keep  Swift-as-the-wind  and 
further,  her  idea  of  selling  the  horse  and  t'akin^ 
him  up  to  town  by  a  midnight  train  m  her  su^ 
posed  father's  company  made  an  admirable 
reason  for  getting  Adrian  Trent  away.    Now  he 
was  gone,  gone  for  ever.    How  dreadful  the 
studio  would  look  without  him.    She  could 
hardly  bear  to  think  of  the  desolate  place 
Her  fugues  and  oratorios,  her   paintings-all 
had  lost  their  savour.    Suddenly,  as  she  drove 
to  a  small  hotel,  a  great  fear  went  through  her 
breast.     How  shiiply  mad  she  had  been  not  to 
make  an  effort  to  destroy  the  convict's  clothes 
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while  the  fog  lasted.  At  any  cost  she  would 
make  it  her  first  business  that  night.  EHzabeth 
had  worked  her  plans  with  such  skill  that  she 
had  not  one  confederate — Confederates  were 
dangerous. 

Mrs.  Beaufort  imagined  that  Elizabeth  would 
remain  for  a  couple  of  days  in  London  with  an 
old  aunt  of  her  own.  Elizabeth  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  convict's  clothes.  The  old 
great-aunt  would  welcome  her,  and  she  would 
be  glad  to  be  away  from  Craig  Moor  for  a 
few  days,  but  now  she  knew  well  that  she  must 
return  quickly  home. 

Mrs.  Beaufort  was  in  an  unceasing  state  of 
worry  about  Patrick  ;  Patrick  was  her  idol,  and 
gave  her  all  the  trouble  that  most  idols  do. 
Each  day  he  wired  to  say  he  was  coming  and 
then,  at  the  very  last  moment,  wired  to  post- 
pone his  visit.  His  bedroom  was  in  readiness, 
his  fire  blazed  merrily,  but  the  dearly-loved  son 
had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  It  was  entirely 
on  account  of  Patrick  that  Elizabeth  hurried 
Trent's  departure ;  she  now  sincerely  hoped 
that  he  would  stay  away  for  yet  a  day  or  two 
longer,  just  in  order  to  give  her  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  convict's  clothes.  The  clothes  them- 
selves, and  the  old  suit  belonging  to  her  father, 
she  could,  with  considerable  difficulty,  burn  in 
her  little  grate,  but  the  burying  of  the  boots  was 
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another  matter.  How  could  she  possibly  dig 
a  grave  for  the  boots  with  Patrick  hovering 
about  the  place.  He  found  Elizabeth  much 
more  entertaining  than  his  mother,  ard  came 
to  the  studio  at  all  hours  and  times. 

Elizabeth  arranged  to  take  the  two  o'clock 
train  back  to  Hartley.  She  wired  to  the  sta- 
tion-master to  have  a  cab  in  readiness  for  her, 
for  she  could  not  go  to  town  without  a  very 
little  luggage.  What  was  her  horror  as  she 
reached  the  platform  at  Waterloo  to  see  Patrick 
himself  pacing  up  and  down,  evidently  waiting 
for  her  train .  Patrick  was  a  very  tall  and  strik- 
ing-looking man.  He  was  always  exceedingly 
well-dressed  by  a  tailor  who  seemed  never  to 
expect  to  be  paid.  He  belonged  to  a  regiment 
of  guards,  and  was  one  of  the  smartest  officers 
in  that  crack  regiment.  He  was  now  serving 
with  his  company  at  Whitehall,  but  sincerely 
hoped  soon  to  obtain  that  delight  of  a  man 
heavily  in  debt,  an  exchange  into  foreign  service. 

When  he  saw  Eliz?^  cth  he  gave  a  start  of 
astonishment  and  cani    up  at  once  to  her  side. 

"  My  dear  sis,  what  has  brought  you  to 
town  ?  " 

She  allowed  him  to  kiss  her;  he  was  her 
brother,  but  she  had  no  respect  for  him  or  his 
ways.  Her's  was  the  soul  of  honour.  He  did 
not  know  what  honour  meant. 
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'*  I'm  running  down  to  catch  a  peep  at  the 
old  lady  sis-but,  good  gracious,  Betty,  what- 
ever IS  the  matter.  How  dreadfully  white  and 
fagged  you  are  looking.  Whatever  are  you,  mv 
little  country  mouse,  doing  in  town  ?  " 

•'I  came  up  last  night,  Patrick,  to  seU  Swift- 
as-the-wmd,  and  as  the  cart  is  no  good  without 
the  horse  I  brought  it  up  also.  They  assure 
me  at  Tattersalls  that  I  shaU  get  a  good  price 
for  Swift-as-the-wind-he  is  a  thoroughbred 
and  I  have  trained  him  myself.  I  suppose '' 
contmued  the  girl  with  a  sigh,  "  one  som^im;s 
has  to  put  up  with  money  instead  of  the  crea- 
tures  one  loves." 

"  My  dear  foolish  Betty,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  money.    I  do  hope  that  S^dft- 
as-the-wmd  wiU   fetch  a  good  price,  for  I'm 
commg  begging,  little  sister  mine.    I  gave  you 
a  hint  of  that  in  my  letter.    Oh,  nothing  to 
terrify  you,  my  dear.    Only  when  a  poor  chap 
belongs  to  a  crack  regiment,  and  is  given  a 
miserable  pittance  for  his  services,  he  can't  live 
on  It.    But  tune  enough  for  unpleasant  matters 
I  have  every  hope  that  I  may  got  my  exchange," 
and  If  so,  good-bye  to  creditors  and  all  the 
abominations  of  a  London  winter.    How  is  the 
mater  Betty-and  is  the  gaffer  as  keen  as  ever 
over  his  research  work.    Good  old  chap-the 
gaiter.    I  m  proud  to  be  his  son.    Over  and 
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over  I've  just  mentioned  that  fact  and  got  a 
fiver  in  consequence.  For  goodness  sake,  Bet, 
don't  look  at  me  with  those  shocked  eyes.  I 
can  stay  at  Craig  Moor  for  a  couple  of  days— 
not  much  longer,  for  it  is  such  a  beastly  hole. 
You  do  look  white,  Bet.  I  wonder  what  you've 
been  doing  with  yourself — ^running  away  with 
that  escaped  convict,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?" 

To  her  intense  annoyance  Elizabeth  felt  her 
face  flush  deeply,  and  she  also  knew  that  her 
brother  remarked  it.  His  eyes  twinkled  with 
suppressed  mirth. 

"  Yuu  are  just  like  all  women,  Bet,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Pat,  don't  be  silly— how  could  I  get 
sentimental  over  a  man  I've  never  seen  ?  " 

"  Then  why  did  you  turn  like  a  turkey  cock 
when  I  spoke  of  him  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  flushed  a  little  because  I  was 
tired." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  little  sis,"  thought  the 
astute  young  officer,  but  he  did  not  speak  his 
thoughts  aloud.  He  turned  the  conversation 
to  indifferent  subjects. 

The  escape  of  Trent  was  the  talk  of  the  coun- 
try. Was  it  possible  that  his  sister  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  If  so,  he  would  obtain  a 
handle  over  her  which  might  prove  exceedingly 
useful,  but  he  must  be  wary,  and  do  nothing 
rash  until  he  was  sure  of  his  ground. 
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Elizabeth,  having  been  awake  aU  night,  was 
now  so  tired  that  she  slept  most  of  the  way 
back  to  Hartley.    Patrick  watched  her.    He 
observed  the  noble  cast  of  her  young  face     He 
saw  that  she  was  really  beautiful,  and  he  felt 
that  under  given  circumstances,  he  might  be 
proud  of  her.    But  his  own  financial  difficulties 
presently  occupied  his  mind.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  in  a  sore  strait,  and  unless  he  could 
get  considerable  relief  soon,  ran  a  very  likely 
chance  of  being  cashiered. 

.Why    was    Elizabeth    seUing    Swift-as-the- 
wmd  ?     His  lister  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
fortably off.    She  lived  at  home  for  nothing 
and,  as  he  knew,  had  been  left  within  a  short 
tune  two  small  legacies.    He  had  hoped  that 
these  legacies  would  faU  to  him,  but  no  such 
luck.    What    did   girls   want    with   money? 
Agam  he  thought  of  the  escaped  convict     His 
heart  beat  fast.    Elizabeth  could  be  locked  up 
-locked  up  for  years  if  she  had  really  aided 
and  abetted  an  escaped  felon,  and,  of  course 
there  would  be  a  big  reward  offered  for  the  man' 
This  reward  would  come  in  handy  for  Patrick' 
but,  of  course,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  betray 
his  sister.     The  first  thing,  however,  was  to  be 
sure  of  his  gr-^nnd.    He  would  question  Eliza- 
beth  closely     o-morrow   on    the   subject    of 
Swift-as-the-wiud. 
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The  brother  and  sister  arrived  in  good  time 
at  Craig  Moor,  where  Mrs.  Beaufort  received 
her  son  with  rapture.  He  had  a  way  of  petting 
his  mother,  which  was  her  delight.  And 
before  she  retired  to  her  bedroom  that  night, 
she  wept  bitterly  over  his  troubles,  said  he 
might  be  certain  of  her  last  penny,  and  pro- 
mised to  broach  the  subject  of  Patrick's  troubles 
both  to  the  professor  and  to  Elizabeth. 

"  Why,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  Elizabeth  alone 
could  put  you  right  if  she  would.  She  must  be 
simply  coining  money  with  her  work  and  her 
legacies." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  said  Patrick;  he 
went  to  bed  much  cheered,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  but  Elizabeth  was  too  canny  for  him. 
She  managed  to  put  a  small  dose  of  bromide  of 
potassium  into  a  stiff  tumbler  of  whisky  and 
water,  which  she  brought  to  him  just  before 
he  went  to  bed.  Presently  she  listened  outside 
his  door.  He  was  snormg  gently  and  peace- 
fully—all was  well.  She  then  crept  downstairs 
and  went  once  again  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the 
studio.  Here  she  drew  down  the  blinds, 
fastened  the  heavy  shutters,  pulled  the  thick 
curtains  icross  the  windows,  then  lit  her  lamp 
and  prepared  a  large  fire— as  large  as  it  would 
hold — in  the  grate. 
When  the  fire  blazed  freely,  she  drew  back 
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the  sUding  panel  of  the  cupboard  and  took  out 
the  convict's  clothes.  One  by  one  she  thrust 
them  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  and  before  long 
they  were  consumed.  Then,  with  a  pang  at 
her  heart,  she  also  burnt  the  suit  of  clothes  of 
her  father's  which  the  convict  had  worn 

Now   all   evidence   against   the   felon   was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy 
boots.    She  made  up  her  mind  not  to  bury  these 
near  th    studio,   but  to  bring   them  home 
wrapped  m  a  thick  sheet  of  paper.    She  had  a 
very  large,  old-fashioned  press  in  her  bedroom 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  one  of  the  aunts 
who  had  left  her  a  legacy.    She  could  hide  the 
boots  m  the  press  until  such  time  as  Patrick  had 
departed     She  would  then  get  rid  of  them  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  which,  in  certain  parts 
not  far  from  her  home,  fringed  the  downs 

She  managed  to  go  and  return  unseen,  un- 
molest-.J,  and  by  three  in  the  morning  she  got 
mto  her  own  bed.  She  felt  at  last  tolerably 
happy  and  did  not  think  that  Patrick  could 
injure  her.  She  did  not  know,  however,  that 
fresh  troubles  were  ahead. 

to  her^"^^^^^^^*  the  professor  tui^ed  and  spoke 

"By  the  way,  Elizabeth,  you  took,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  some  clothes  of  mine  to  a  poor  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Simpson,  a  man  who,  I  believe 
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lives  in  Hartley.  I  wish  you  could  manage  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  I  have  no  idea  what  clothes 
you  took,  but— what's  the  matter,  Betty  ?  " 

"  I  dropped  my  napkin  ring,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Yes,  father,  what  am  I  to  say  to  Simpson  ?  " 

"  Ask  him,  my  dear,  if  he  found  in  any  of  the 
pockets  of  my  coats  or  waistcoats  a  packet  of 
letters  from  Professor  Dale,  of  the  Royal 
Society.  I  have  lost  them — they  would  be  of 
no  manner  of  importance  to  him,  but  are  vital 
to  my  research,  and  I  cannot  really  trouble 
Dale  again." 

"  I'll  ask  him,  of  course,  daddy,"  said  the 
girl,  with  a  sinking  heart,  then  she  added,  "  Is 
it  likely,  father,  that  you  would  put  valuable 
letters  into  old  clothes  that  I  would  give  away  ? 
I  know  the  clothes  that  I  gave  to  Simpson — I 
gave  him  a  very  old  suit  that  you  used  for 
gardening." 

"As  to  that  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman  in  a  testy  voice.  "  I  only  know  the 
letters  have  gone,  and  you  may  just  possibly 
have  given  clothes  to  Simpson  not  suitable  for 
him  to  wear," 

"  Oh,  I  kfow  what  clothes  I  gave  him," 
replied  Elizabeth. 

Patrick's  bold,  black  eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
sister's  face.     He  said  : 

"  It  is  a  great  nuisance  that  you  have  sold 
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SwTit;as-the-wind,  but  I  shaU  not  object  to 
walking  with  you  to  Hartley  "  ^ 

aU^.?n  r^*  P^*"^k  thought  it  best  not  to 
aUude  to  the  subject  of  money.    He  was  ex- 

SUh";"^'  '?^  ^"^"  ^^^>  '^  ^^  lister. 
He  asked  her  ho-  he  spent  her  time.  He  kept 
on  repeatmg  that  ^-^  was  a  lucky,  very  lucky 

words.       '^''^  ^''^"^  ^^  ^^  ""--^  «-^ 

"  Some  people  have  luck,"  he  said,  "  and  you 

are  one  of  them.     But,  Betty,  I  w'onder  y^u 

rnody  handsome,  and  marriage  is  much  more 
suited  to  a  woman  than  any  amount  of  so^alled 
professional  work." 

"  ri  ^"^  'H  "''  ^T^  *^  "'^"■>''"  ^i^  Elizabeth. 
I  don  t  know  that  I  wish  ever  to  marry." 

.       Then,    said  Patrick,  with  a  laugh    "  that 

IS  a  sign  manual  that  you  will.    Don't  you  know 

Inrlr"        '  ^  "^X^  ^^°"*  y^'"'  that  would 
attract  any  man.     Of  course,  buried  alive  as 

vte  wh^r'."^'^  T  °""  ^"""^  y«"  but  con- 
victs,  what  chance  have  you.     Why,  my  dear 

girl,  you  can't  even  fall  in  love  " 

Betty  laughed  and  wished  Patrick  would  not 

turn  and  look  at  her  so  often.     B\'  and  bye  thn' 

readied  the  cottage  where  tl.     Si.npsons  had 

Alas  for  the  poor  professor  and  his  chance  of 
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recovering  his  letters,  the  Simpsons  were  there 
no  longer.  They  had  migrated,  nobody  knew 
where,  over  a  fortnight  ago.  The>-  had  taken 
all  their  belongings  and  had  simply  decamped, 
leaving  their  rent  unpaid.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot, 
who  gave  Elizabeth  this  news,  said  that  thev 
were  a  good-for-nothing  lot,  and  that  the  young 
lady  was  tar  and  away  too  kind  to  them,  giving 
them  such  handsome  clothes  and  such  money 
and  all 

"  The  clothes  were  not  handsome,  they  were 
|uitc  worn,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Ca-t  you  tell  me  what  clothes  my  sister  did 
give  them  ?  "  said  Patrick. 

"  Oh,  2LV,  that  I  can — I  remember  better  than 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  "  because  Eliza, 
their  eldest  girl,  called  me  in  after  Miss  had  gone, 
to  have  a  look  at  them.  She  said  she  only 
wished  Miss  had  brought  /  .v^  things  for 

herself,  but  they  were  ever^  c  »hem  men's 
clothes.  Why,  that  chap  Simpson,  that  good- 
for-nought,  he  was  set  up  fur  the  winter." 

"  But  what  did  he  get,  can  you  remember  ? 
Elizabeth,  why  don't  you  speak,"  contirmed 
Beaufort,  chis  is  very  important.  You  don't 
seem  to  care  one  bit  whether  our  father's  letters 
are  lost  or  not." 

The  girl  turned  on  him  angrily. 

"  Of  course  I  care,  Patrick,  and  as  I  know 
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exactly  what  clothes  I  did  give  to  Simpson,  I 
don  t  see  that  we  need  inquire  of  Mrs.  Heavv- 
foot."  ^ 

"That's  as  you  please,  Miss,"  said  Mrs 
Heavyfoot  giving  her  great  head  a  violent  toss. 
I  m  sure  I'm  the  last  woman  to  interfere  with 
my  neighbours,  but  I'm  glad  them  bad  lot  have 
gone,  and  that  you  didn't  give  'em  any  more 
with  honest  folks  a-longing  for  'em.  Why  in' 
course  they'll  only  pawn  them.  'Tain't  likely 
a  rough  man  like  Simpson  'ud  be  wearing  them 
good  cloth  clothes  any  length  of  time." 

"Do  you  think  the  man  has  pawned  the 
things  here,''  asked  Patrick,  hi  an  eager  voice. 
No,  sir,  I  never  heard  tell  of  it." 
"The  thing  is  more  important  than  you 
imagme,"  said  Patrick,  "  for  my  sister,  in  a  fit 
of  generosity,  gave  away  a  coat  or  waistcoat 
belongmg  to  my  father  which  contained  a  packet 
of  letters.    My  father  says  the  letters  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  him,  being  on  subjects 
which  are  of  no  importance  hut  to  him     You 
understand  that,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot ' 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  nodded ;  she  did  not  under- 
stand, but  It  was  as  well  to  pretend  that  she 
did. 

''I  don't  think  that  he'd  pawn  them  here 
sir,  she  said,  "  but  you  might  enquire,  there's 
no  knowing." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  pawnshop,"  said 
Patrick,  slightly  dilating  his  delicate  nostrils, 
"  nothing  of  the  sort  for  me,  but  if  you  would 

go,  Mrs.  Heavy  foot,  I  would  give  you " 

here  he  spun  a  two-shilling  piece  deftly  in  his 
hand.  At  the  same  time  he  looked  at  the 
woman  out  of  his  brilliant  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I'll  go  in  a  twink,"  she  replied. 
"  It's  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  smart  young  gent, 
like  yourself,  sir,  wouldn't  be  seen  inside  a 
pawn-shop." 

The  woman  went,  and  while  she  was  away, 
Elizabeth  paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
cottage.  She  felt  exceedingly  angry  with 
Patrick,  and  would  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  to  get  him  to  give  up  this  absurd  seafch. 

By  and  bye  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  returned.  Simp- 
son had  not  been  to  the  pawnshop,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that. 

"  Then  look  here,"  said  Patrick,  '  this  is  an 
urgent  matter,  and  you  will  be  paid  just  accord- 
ing to  your  success.  Can  you  manage  to  track 
Simpson  to  his  present  abode.  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  that  my  father  will  give  you  a 
sovereign  if  you  bring  back  the  letters." 

"  My  word,  sakes  alive !   A  whole  sovereign  I " 

"  I  can't  positively  say,  but  I  think  so. 
Anyway,  take  it  from  me— you  will  be  well 
rewarded,  only  you  must  be  quick." 
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"  rU  do  my  very  best,  sir,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  It  seems  hard  that  der.r  Miss  should 
have  been  taken  in,  as  it  w  -e,  by  people  of  that 
sort,  but  It  were  that  gad-about  Hephzibah  who 
told  her,  I'm  thinking.  I  don't  take  to  Heph- 
zibah—just  a  moor  girl— no,  I  don't  take  to  her 
although  she  be  your  servant.  Miss.  I  wish 
you'd  have  a  try  with  my  gel,  Julianna ;  Juli- 
anna  is  worth  ten  of  Hephzibah,  and  honest  as 
the  day,  which  Hephzibah  is  not.  She's  always 
spying  and  watching,  is  Hephzibah." 

"  I  won't  have  a  word  said  against  her " 
interrupted  Elizabeth.    "  She  is  our  servant 
and  we  find  her  quite  faithful.    Now,  I  must 
wish  you  good-day,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot." 

"  Hoity-toity,  however  have  I  offended  her," 
thought    that    good    woman.    "It's    mighty 
strange,  too,  how  that  convict  have  escaped.    I 
don't  believe  he'd  have  managed  it  if  young 
master  had  come  a  week  back.     He's  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  is  young  master  ;  why,  it's  a  real 
pleasure  to  look  at  him.    Miss  is  handsome,  but 
she's  not  a  patch  on  her  brother,  not  a  patch  " 
"  Now,  what  shall  we  do,"  said  Patrick  as 
they  walked  slowly  away,  "  visit  the  prison  ind 
find  out  if  there's  any  news  of  the  convict  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no,  Patrick,  why  worry  ourselves  about 
that  poor  fellow.     I'm  certain  he  escaped  days 
ago,  or — or  is  dead." 
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"  You  are  certain,  are  you  ?    I  wonder  why 
you  are  certain."  ^ 

''  It  is  only  a  feeling  I've  got.  A  man  could 
not  live,  however  strong  he  was,  for  over  three 
weeks  uathout  food,  and  some  sort  of  relief  in 
the  middle  of  our  black,  cold,  dreary  winter." 
That  s  true  enough.  Well,  I  only  hope 
he  11  be  caught  yei."  ^ 

PatrS"*'"'^'^  ^""^  ^''^  ^^  *^  ^  ^^"«^*' 
"  What  can  you  mean,  sis  ?    Of  course  I  wish 
him  to  be  caught-a  felon,  a  man  who  killed  a 
girl.    I  read  up  the  whole  case.    I'm  always 
interested  in  murder  cases.    It  seems  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  both  implicated,  and,  in  the 
first  mstance,  circumstances  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  other  man  being  the  murderer, 
but  all  of  a  sudden,  this  one,  Adrian  they  call 
him  confessed.    He  declared  in  open  court  that 

ne  did  It,  and  in  consequence  Valentine,  his 

brother,  got  off  scot  free." 
This  news  was  fresh  to  Elizabeth,  and  she 

pondered  it  m  her  mind.    She  regretted,  when 

It  was  too  late,  that  she  had  not  allowed  her 

pnsoner  to  teU  her  more  of  his  story. 


CHAPTER   VII 

As  the  brother  and  sister  walked  home  to- 
gether Patrick  said : 

"  Let's  go  to  the  studio  for  a  bit.  We  don't 
want  to  hang  about  at  home  all  day.  Its  so 
beastly  dull  at  Craig  Moor. 

"  But  mother  will  be  expecting  you  to  lunch 
Pat."  * 

"  Nonsense.  She'll  know  that  I'm  staying 
with  you  at  the  studio.  How  stupid  we  were 
not  to  buy  some  food  at  Hartley,  then  we 
could  have  prepared  it  at  your  studio.  Besides 
I  want  to  see  your  new  picture  for  the  Academy. 
How  are  you  progressing  with  it." 

'*  My  new  picture  is  finished,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Is  it  ?  I  suppose  you,  lucky  girl,  wiU  send 
up  more  than  one  ?  " 

"  No,  I  shall  only  send  one  this  year— I 
haven't  done  much  paintmg  lately.  I  have 
been  too  busy  over  my  fugues." 

"  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  how 
anyone  wants  to  buy  those  fugues,"  said  Pat- 
rick. 

"  Well,  somebody  does,  and  its  a  good  thing 
for  me,  Pat."  ^ 

82 
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A  ".^1 -^  '^:  l*"'^  ^^*^''  '°  >t  »s."  He  sud- 
denly  linked  his  hand  affectionately  through 
her  arm.  "  Listen,  Betty,  mine.  We  won't 
go  to  the  studio  to-day,  but  we'll  take  some 
lunch  with  us  to-morrow  and  have  a  right  good 
day  there,  and  you  shall  play  to  me  I  like 
your  playing,  I  honestly  do,  and  although  I 
know  nothing  about  music  or  painting  I 
adniire  your  style.  You  are  bold  in  your  con- 
ceptions-you  have  a  certain  dash.  You  have 
a  bold  eye,  little  sis.  You  would  never  be  a 
coward  about  anything." 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

•'  Well  now,  I  want  to  know  if  my  dear  little 
sister  wi^l  help  me  a  bit.  Of  course  I  am  in 
money  difficulties-I  gave  you  to  understand 
that  last  night,  and  also  when  I  wrote  to  you  " 

Patrick  ?"^^  ^''  ^°"  '"  "'"'''"^  difficulties, 
"Oh,    for   heaven's   sake,   don't   begin   to 

^uMnt^o "  '^^^^  ""^  ^^^  T^^'^rn^ni  I've  been 
''  You  chose  your  own  regiment." 
"  Stop  that,  I  beseech  of  you.    The  thing 

to  consider  is  this.    I  am  in  that  regiment  and 

1  cannot  live  on  my  means  in  it " 

^^  "  But  wouldn't  it  be  possible,"  said  Elizabeth 
for  you  to  live  on  your  means  if  you  did  «o/play 

bridge  and  billiards  and  put  money  on  horses  ?  " 
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"  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  my 
life,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  But,  dear  Patrick,  it  is  true,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  true  or  the  reverse.  The  fact 
remains  that  I  am  short  of  funds— that  I  am 
heavily  in  debt— that  unless  I  can  gather,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  one  thousand  pounds  by  this 
day  week,  I  shall  be  cashiered  from  the  army." 

The  giij  turned  and  faced  him. 

"  You  don't  think  a  man  will  tamely  submit 
to  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you  ?  " 

She  continued  to  look  him  straight  in  the 
eyes. 

"  You  owe  one  thousand  poimds,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 
"  Alas,  I  do." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  give  it 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  Betty,  you  have  been  left  two  lega- 
cies." 

"  It  is  true  that  I've  been  left  two  legacies, 
which  amounted  altogether  to  one  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Then  there  we  are,"  said  the  young  man, 
joyfully.  "  You  will  lend  the  money  to  me, 
your  only  brother.  I  don't  for  a  moment  ask 
you  to  give  it.  I  can  promise  you  six  or  even 
seven  per  cent,  on  it." 
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"But  my  dear  Patrick,  I  haven't  got  a 
thousand  pounds  now." 

"  And  why  not  ?  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  your  money  ?  and  in  addition  to 
your  thousand  pounds,  you  make,  at  least 
mother  tells  me  so,  largely  on  your  pictures 
and  music.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
at  the  present  moment  to  your  credit  at  the 
very  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  you 
allow  your  only  brother  to  go  under.  It 
comes  to  that,  Betty,  you  allow  it  ?  " 

His  eyes,  of  the  blackest  brown  imaginable, 
were  fixed  on  her  face.  Notwithstanding  aU 
his  efforts,  they  were  cold,  cruel,  opaque  eyes 
They  never  could  look  soft  like  Elizabeth's 
glorious  eyes.  There  was  an  absence  of  all 
soul  in  them.  They  were  filled  to  the  brim 
with  self  at  its  cruellest. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

"  Patrick,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  must  speak 
plainly  and  clearly— I  have  not  got  the  money." 

"  And  why  may  I  ask  have  you  not  got  the 
money — mother  tells  me  you  are  simply  rolling 
in  money — with  what  you  make  by  your 
pictures  and  that  deadly  stupid  church  music— 
as  well  as  all  the  legacies  that  were  left  to  you—? 
I  fail  to  understand  your  remarks — unless 
indeed  I  understand  them  too  well." 

Here  Patrick  turned  and  stared  at  his  sister 
— but  on  this  occasion  she  kept  her  self-control 
and  did  not  change  colour. 

"  It  is  worse  than  absurd  of  you  to  talk  as 
you  do,"  continued  the  angry  man,  "  No 
money  indeed — what  have  you  done  with 
it?" 

"  It  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell 
you,"  replied  his  sister.  My  money  that  which 
I  have  earned  and  the  little  left  to  me  in  legacies 
belongs  to  me  and  I  refuse  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  you.  Beyond  the  fact  that  I  built  the 
studio  and  paid  most  of  the  expenses  of  the 
organ,  altho'  father— dear  man,  did  help  me  a 
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little  about  the  latter— I  decline  to  be  ques- 
tioned—understand that  Pat— I  refuse  to  be 
questioned." 

"  Because  you  are  afraid,"  answered  Beau- 
fort, in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  mistake— I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
— but  to  cut  this  unpleasant  matter  short — I 
will  give  you  two  hundred  pounds — ^not  a  penny 
more." 

Patrick  was  rather  astonished  by  the  firm- 
ness of  his  sister's  voice.  However,  he  was 
determined  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  her. 

"  Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "  You  had  best  be- 
ware—two hundred  pounds  to  a  man  who 
wants  a  thousand.  The  fact  is  I  am  not  quite 
certain  about  your  conduct  of  late  and  a  des- 
perate man  will  do  desperate  things." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said,  turning 
white. 

"  Ah,  that's  it,  what  do  I  mean  ?  And 
what  do  you  mean  by  changing  colour.  What 
did  you  mean  yesterday  by  turning  crimson 
when  I  spoke  about  the  escaped  convict.  All 
the  world  knows  that  Adrian  Tront  is  as  good- 
looking  a  chap  as  ever  breathed  ;  even  his 
convict  clothes  couldn't  des-.i  ly  his  personal 
appearance." 

"  Patrick,  I  told  you  that  I  could  and  would 
help  you  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  poiuids. 
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But  listen,  I  wiU  not  give  you  a  half-penny, 
not  a  farthing  if  you  say  another  word  with 
regard  to  the  escaped  convict.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  man  an'^  I  refuse  to  be  insulted  by 
your  remarks." 

Patrick  was  rather  astonished  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Elizabeth's  voice  ;  he  changed  his  tune 

"  All  right,  little  sister,  aU  right,  but  when  a 
man  is  desperate  and  he  is  offered  a  quarter  of 
a  loaf."  ^ 

'•  There  is  an  old  saying  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  and 
I  presume  you  will  take  two  hundred  pounds 
irom  me,  ill  as  I  can  afford  to  pay  it.  You 
certainly  won't  get  any  more." 

"  I'll  have  to  speak  to  the  gaffer,  that's  all  " 
said  Patrick.  "  Of  course,  there'll  be  an  awful 
scene,  but  I  must  get  through  with  it.  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  speak  to  him  for  me 
would  you,  Betty  ?  He's  awfully  fond  of  you' 
you  know."  ' 

Elizabeth  considered  for  a  minute.  "  I  will 
if  you  like,"  she  said.  "  T  don't  know  that  it 
will  do  any  good." 

They  reached  home.  Immediately  after 
lunch  Professor  Beaufort  retired  to  his  study  • 
he  was  still  fretting  about  the  missing  letters! 
He  thanked  Patrick  for  his  cleverness  in  putting 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot  on  the  search  for  the  Simpsons  • 
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he  said  that  Elizabeth  had  been  very  careless 
not  to  examine  the  pockets  of  the  clothes  she 
had  given  away.  He  looked  with  indignation 
at  the  daughter  he  really  worshipped.  But 
time  was  precious,  he  could  not  waste  any  more 
of  it.  He  made  his  family  a  hasty  good-bye, 
telling  them  not  to  disturb  him  even  for  a  cup 
of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to  his  study. 
As  soon  as  ever  tY  3y  were  alone  and  Hephzibah 
had  cleared  away  the  luncheon  things,  Patrick 
turned  to  his  mother. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  Betty,  mother,  she 
doesn't  seem  inclined  to  be  generous." 

"Oh,  Betty!  The  poor  fellow  has  been 
telling  me,  he  really  isn't  to  blame— it  is  some 
horrible  bad  young  men  who  have  come  round 
liim  and  who  gave  him  false  information  with 
regard  to  horses— I  really  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  I  know  Patrick  is  not  to  blame, 
and  I  know  he  has  to  find  the  money  or  he  will 
have  to  leave  the  guards  and  what  ^vill  your 
father  say." 

"  Mother,"  said  Elizabeth— she  went  up  to 
the  little  woman  and  put  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder—"  If  I  could  save  Patrick,  I  would, 
but  honestly  I  have  not  got  the  money.  I 
have  at  the  present  moment  very  little  money, 
not  anything  like  as  much  as  you  imagine! 
The  little  I  have  left  I  am  desirous  to  keep, 
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but  I  told  Patrick  I  wotUd  help  him  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  pounds— more  than 
that  I  will  not  give." 

"  There,  mother,  you  hear  her.  A  nice  sister 
for  an  only  brother  to  turn  to." 

"  I  do  really  think,  Elizabeth,  that  you  might 
help  him  a  little  more.  Well,  my  darling,  your 
mother  at  least  wiU  do  her  best.  There  is  my 
jeweUery— I  will  sell  it.  I  have  some  valuable 
thmgs  and  it  will  hurt  me  very  much  indeed  to 
part  with  them,  but  you,  my  son,  can  take  them 
up  to  London  and  get  what  you  can  for  them." 

"  You  are  a  dear,"  said  Patrick.  He  stood 
over  her  in  that  half  protecting,  half  petting  way, 
which  always  won  her  heart.  "There  is  no 
one  like  a  mother,"  he  continued,  and  then  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  very  tenderly  on  her 
brow. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  adoration. 
Elizabeth  felt  a  sick  feeling  going  through  her. 

"  Mothci,"  she  said,  "  I  will  speak  fully  and 
frankly  and  freely.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Patrick  has 
come  here  for  money.  He  will  come  again  and 
again.  Mother,  you  ought  not  to  give  away 
your  jewellery.  In  a  measure  it  belongs  to  me. 
I  mean  that  it  would  be  mine  afterwards  and  I 
declare  that  you  ought  not  to  give  it  to  him." 

"  You  are  a  cruel  girl,"  said  Beaufort. 
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"  I  am  not  cruel,  but  I  am  just.  Mother's 
jewels — I  know  exactly  what  she  has  got— will 
at  the  outside  fetch  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  You  say  you  want  a  thousand  pounds. 
Well,  if  I  give  you  two  hundred  pounds  and 
mother  gives  you,  by  depriving  herself  of  all 
her  little  ornaments,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more — that  altogether  amounts  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  How  do  you  intend 
to  make  up  the  balance  ?  " 

"  I  thought  the  gaffer " 

"  I  know  your  father  is  worried  by  money  on 
his  own  account  just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort. 
"  Really,  Betty,  the  whole  thing  turns  on  you. 
H  you  like,  you  can  save  your  brother." 

"  I  have  given  my  ultimatum,"  returned 
Elizabeth.  And  then  she  tiu-ned  to  Patrick. 
"  You  have  asked  me,"  she  said,  "  because  you 
are  too  great  a  coward  to  do  it  yourself,  to  speak 
to  father.     Very  well,  I  am  going  to  him  now." 

She  went  proudly  out  of  the  room.  Patrick 
watched  her  until  she  closed  the  door.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  mother. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  about  Elizabeth,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Pat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  that  I  need  trouble  you  about 
—but,  let  it  be.  H  she  thinks  she  can  treat  me 
as  she  is  now  doing,  she  will  find  that  I  have  a 
handle  over  her  which  she  will  not  like." 
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"  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean,  my  boy?" 
Mother,  dearest,  weren't  you  very  fright- 
ened   when    that    felon-that    convict    was 
abroad  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me,  Pat.  What  I  endured 
there  are  no  words  to  describe,  and  your  dear 
father  was  so  unreasonable.  You  know  we 
had  a  fog,  a  dense  fog,  for  over  a  fortnight,  and 
the  professor  would  keep  the  windows  open 
even  at  nigh  t.  I  was  nearly  off  my  head  with 
terror.  Well,  I  must  say  Elizabeth  acted 
spkndidly  then.  However,  the  man  escaped 
or  died.  There  is  no  doubt  on  that  subject 
now. '  ^ 

''  None  whatever,  I  should  say,"  remarked 
Patrick,  and  he  whistied  very  softly  aaC^r  Ms 
breath. 

Suddenly  the  idea  came  to  him  that  he  would 
like  to  visit  the  studio  alone  without  Betty  for 
Betty  was  so  terribly  alert  and  watchful. 
Before  ne  brought  any  real  pressure  to  bear  on 
his  sister,  he  must  be  certain  of  his  convictions. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  do  you  mind  if  I  take 
a  walk  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  darling." 

"Well,  I  have  a  fancy  to  go  and  see  Betty's 
studio."  ^ 

"  Why  go  especially  the 
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"  I  want  to  poke  about  and  look  at  her 
pictures  when  she  is  not  present.  I  am  quite  a 
fair  judge  of  painting,  although,  of  course,  I 
know  nothing  technically  about  the  art." 

"  Well,  go  if  you  like,  dear.  I  am  sure 
Elizabeth  will  not  mind." 

"  I  must  have  her  key,  though,  mother,  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  between  you  and  me  and  the 
post,  I  would  rather  pay  a  visit  to  the  studio  on 
the  sly.  Just  a  bit  of  a  lark,  you  understand. 
Then,  to-morrow,  when  Betty  and  I  go  there 
I  shall  surprise  her  by  my  knowledge  of  her 
pictures.  Can  you  manage  to  find  the  key  for 
me,  mother  ? " 

Mrs.  Beaufort  said  she  would  do  her  best. 
She  searched  and  searched  in  vain  for  the  key 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  would  not  have  found  it, 
but  just  as  she  was  leaving  the  room  she  trod 
upon  something  hard.  It  was  the  key  of  the 
old  press  where  Elizabeth  had  hidden  the 
convict's  boots. 

Mrs.  Beaufort  gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure 
when  she  found  it,  for  she  knew  that  her 
daughter  kept  her  most  treasured  possessions 
in  the  old  world  press.  How  Elizabeth,  so 
careful  about  most  things,  had  managed  to 
drop  the  key  can  never  be  explained,  but  drop- 
ped it  she  certainly  had  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  now 
opened  the  press  and  soon  found  the  key  of  the 
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studio ;  she  locked  'he  press  again  and  brought 
the  press  key  down  with  her  also  to  give  to 
Elizabeth  next  time  she  saw  her.  She  did  not 
notice  the  large  brown  paper  parcel.  Had 
Patr.ck  been  with  her  his  sharp  eyes  would 
certainly  have  lighted  upon  it. 

Here,  Pat,  here  is  the  key  of  the  studio,  and 
don't  be  too  long  away,  my  precious  boy  I 
see  so  little  of  you  that  every  moment  is  of 
value  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  no  time,  mother.  I'll  just  go 
and  look  round  and  come  back  primed  with 
knowledge.  It  will  be  just  a  bit  of  a  secret 
between  you  and  me.  but  you  may  as  well  give 
me  the  key  of  the  cupboard  where  Elizabeth 
keeps  the  studio  key,  then  I  can  put  it  back 
again  and  she  will  never  know." 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  putting  it  back  myself 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  found  the  key  in  that  old 
press  Mrs.  Tempest  gave  her  when  she  left  her 
the  legacy." 

"  Mother,  pray  don't  talk  to  me  about  that 
miserable  legacy." 

"  Anyhow,  Elizabeth  is  very  proud  of  the 
old-fashioned  press." 

"All  right,  mother,  I'm  not  going  to  run 
away  with  it.  You  may  as  weU  give  me  the 
key." 

"  I  really  think  I  would  rather  not,  dear.    I 
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will  give  it  to  Elizabeth  and  merely  saj- 1  found 
it  on  the  floor  of  her  room." 

"  Mother,  how  disobliging  you  are.  She  will 
naturally  wonder  why  you  were  in  her  room, 
then  she  will  wonder  why  the  key  of  her  studio 
is  missing,  whereas  if  you  give  the  two  keys  to 
me  I  can  slip  upstairs  by  and  bye  and  put  the 
studio  key  back  and  Betty  will  know  nothing 
whatever  of  my  interference." 

As  usual  Patrick  had  his  way.  He  went  off 
whistling  with  the  key  of  the  press  where 
Elizabeth  kept  the  convict's  boots  reposing  in 
his  pocket. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth,  still  holding  her  head 
very  high  and  walking  with  the  light,  ^^rect  step, 
which  always  characterised  her,  reached  the 
door  of  her  father's  study.  She  paused  on  the 
mat  outside  for  a  brief  moment.  She  was 
anxious  to  calm  the  beating  of  her  heart.  She 
was  so  terribly  angry,  so  deeply  uurt,  that  at 
this  moment  it  was  possit'  ^  for  her  to  do  some- 
thing cruel  towards  Patrick.  He,  a  man  five 
years  older  than  herself,  to  conrie  down  to  their 
lonely  home  and  demand  all  her  little  money— - 
demand  it,  too,  as  a  right.  It  was  intolerable 
that  anyone  calling  himself  a  man  should  ?ct 
so.  And  finally  he  had  deputed  her  to  go 
between  him  and  his  father.  Should  she  or 
should  she  not  ?    Finally,  she  resolved  to  go 
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through  with  it.  She  said  to  herself,  "It 
doesn't  matter."  She  was  determined  Aot  to 
urge  the  question  in  any  way.  She  would  put 
the  case  before  the  professor  and  allow  him  to 
decide.  He  was  no  weakling  like  her  poor, 
loving  mother,  he  would  be  quite  just,  but  he 
would  be  firm. 

Elizabeth  entered  the  room  without  knocking 
and  stood  before  Professor  Beaufort.  The 
whole  room  was  piled  up  with  books,  letters, 
papers.  The  professor's  huge  roll-lopped  desk 
was  covered  with  letters  and  notes  in  his  firm, 
strong,  handwriting,  scraps  of  manuscripts  and 
proofs  innumerable. 
"  Father,"  said  Elizabeth. 
He  looked  up,  puzzled  at  the  sound,  then  he 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  said, 

"  My  dear,  did  I  not  tell  you  all  that'l  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  until  it  was  time  to  H-es? 
for  dinner.    Why  this  invasion  of  my  priv 

"  I  was  forced  to  come.    I  have  som    I 
to  say,  which  I  think  you  ought  to  know 

"  Heavens  I  "  sighed  the  professor,  then  he 
added  the  one  wdrd,  "  well  ?  " 
"  It  is  about  Patrick." 
"I  might  have  guessed  it,  Betty.  That 
fellow,  that  waster,  never  comes  here  except 
when  he  wants  money.  Tell  him  at  once  and 
plainly  that  I  haven't  one  penny  to  ^ive  him 
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and  go-go,  Elizabeth.    That  is  my  answer 
I  have  no  money  for  Patrick,  none  I " 

''  Dear  father,  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  the  case 
before  you." 

"Your  duty,  Elizabeth  I  Against  mv 
wishes  I "  °  J 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  duty,  for  if  nothing  is  done 
to  prevent  it,  that  may  happen  which  wiU  kiU 
our  mother." 

The  professor  at  these  words  seemed  to  wake 
up  out  of  a  sort  of  dream.    He  rubbed  his 
hand  impatiently  again  across  his  forehead 
then  he  said  :  ' 

"  If  it  were  Patrick  I  should  take  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  push  him  out  of  the  room,  but 
as  it  is  you,  Elizabeth,  I  respect  your  word. 
Now  teU  me  what  that  waster~t  .  :  scoundrel 
has  been  doing." 

T.,''^.^?"^'*  ^"^^  *^^  ^^^  particulars,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "  I  only  know  that  he  is  heavily 
involved  in  debts  of  a  nature  which,  if  not  met, 
will  oblige  him  to  leave  the  army." 

''  Well,  let  him  leave  the  army." 

"  But,  father,  you  don't  quite  understand. 
A  young  officer  who  expects  promotion  any  day 
Were  he  to  leave  the  army  now  it  would  mean 
social  and  financial  ruin.  He  would  certainly 
have  to  fly  the  country,  and  mother~you  know 
what  she  thinks  of  Patrick." 
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"  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  Elizabeth,  that  with  all 
my  love  for  her,  I  look  upon  your  dear  mother 
as  a  singularly  weak  woman — singularly,  re- 
markably weak.  Her  son  takes  after  her. 
Thank  God  I  have  a  daughter  with  strength  in 
her  character.  Well,  what  is  the  sum  total.  I 
always  am  tormented  thus  when  I  begin  to 
see  daylight." 

"  Father,  it  is  a  very  large  sum.  He  would 
not  come  to  you  himself  so  I  volunteered  to  do 
so.  I  can  give  him  two  hundred  pounds  but 
not  a  penny  more.  Mother  will  help  him  by 
selling  all  her  jewels  which  ought  to  bring  in  one 
hundred  and  fift^'  pounds.  This  makes  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  tifty  pounds." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  does  the  beggar  want 
more  ?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I 
wish  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  a  sum  like  that." 

"  Unluckily  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds," 

"  Let  him  go  to — "  criea  the  professor,  and 
he  used  very  strong  language,  not  permissible 
to  print. 

Elizabeth  sat  very  still  without  uttering  a 
word.  She  knew  quite  well  that  her  father 
would  cool  down  after  a  time.  She  must  wait 
until  his  wrath  had  abated.  Presently  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  knocking  over  a  pile  of  books  as 
he  did  so.    Then  he  began  to  pace  the  room. 

' '  Why  had  I  a  son  born  to  me  ?"  he  murmured. 
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Those  words  came  to  Elizabeth's  ears  as  he 
slowly  passed  her. 

"  Why  was  a  man  child  given  to  me  ?  "  was 

^o^hf  hT'"'"-     "  ^''^>'  ""''  "^y  S'^y  hairs 
brought  down  m  sorrow  to  the  grave  >  "  he 

said  again.  "  Betty,  you  sec  before  you  a 
broken-hearted  man.  Betty,  you  ought  to 
^Th^K  the  boy-he'd  have  made  a  pretty 
girl,  ha  !  ha  I  Dressed  up,  he  would  have  made 
a  good  match  with  some  fool-pity  he  wasn't 
the  girl.  You  were  meant  to  be  the  man.  I'm 
proud  of  you  Betty-but  that  scoundrel ! 
Do  you  mean  honestly  to  tell  me  that  he  will 
take  your  mother's  few  jewels  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  your  money." 

"He  will,  father;    He  would  take  all  my 
money  if  I  would  give  it." 

;;  You  wiU  not  give  it,  will  you,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

hnni^r^       .  ^^  distinctly,  father,  that  two 
Hundred  pounds  is  my  maximum." 
'' WeU,  then,what  have  you  come  to  me  about?" 
^^  1  want  to  knew  if  in  any  way  ^  ou  can—" 
moJ  '^^''-T^"^  I  ^an't.     You  don't  suppose  I 
make  much  by  this  son  of  work.    I  make 
God  knows,  pleasure  beyond  words.    I  make 
ddight  unspeakable.     I  pry  into  the  hidden 
mysteries,    but   money-cursed   money-does 
not  come  much  into  this.    No,  Elizabeth,  teU 
hir  that  I've  nothing  for  him.    Tell  him  that 
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I  vvou'  \  not,  if  I  could,  and  could  not  if  I  would. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  intend  to  leave  your 
mother  and  you  without  bread  to  eat  and  clothes 
to  wear  and  a  home  to  shelter  you.  I  am  very 
far  from  rich  but  I  am  comfortably  off  unless 
he  drains  me  as  dry  as  he  has  drained  every 
relation  he  knows.  That  is  my  answer.  I 
have  nothing  for  him,  nothing  at  all,  now  go  I 
Go,  Elizabeth,  go  !  " 

"  Father  dear,  I  have  done  my  best.  Per- 
haps when  you  think  things  over  you  may  just 
find  it  possible  to  add  a  little  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  mother  and  I 
can  raise  between  us." 

"  I  tell  you,  child,  I  haven't  a  penny ;  if  I 
would,  I  couldn't — and  if  I  could  I  wouldn't. 
Now,  go !  " 

Elizabeth  went.  She  felt  sadder  as  she  left 
the  room  than  she  had  done  yet.  She  entered 
the  drawing-room.  A  fire  burned  in  the  grate 
— Hephzibah  came  in  with  the  tea.  Mrs. 
Beaufort  was  seated  in  her  usual  cosy  chair — 
with  her  white  Shetland  shawl  over  her  shoulders 
and  her  little,  very  precious,  real  lace  cap  on 
her  head.  She  looked  sweetly  pretty,  her 
dress  was  of  black  velvet — a  treasure  of  bygone 
days — ^remodelled  according  to  modem  ideas. 
Her  tiny  hands  were  laden  with  rings  of  con- 
siderable value. 
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When  Elizabeth  entered  the  room  she  srw 
that  her  mother  was  looking  .it  the  rings  and 
counting  them. 

"Well,  Betty,"  she  said  eagerly,  "what 
news  ? " 

"Just  what  I  jxpected,  mother,  father  is 
adamant.     He  n    ;ses  to  do  anything." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufo 

"  Mother,  dear,  do  you  think  that  'rick  is 
to  be  so  dreadfully  pitied  ?  Of  course  I  know 
ihat  when  we  do  wrong  we  are  all  to  be  pitied, 
but  he  did  do  wrong  and  that  is  an  end  of  it.  It 
is  always  unpleasant  to  have  to  pay  the  wages 
of  sin,  but  they  have  to  be  paid." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  in  that  sanctimonious  way, 
Elizabeth.  Oh — oh — oh— do  you  think  if  I 
went  to  your  father  and  fell  on  my  knees  and 
wept  and  wept— that  he  would  relent  ?  We 
could  so  c  :ily  draw  ome  of  our  capital.  I 
know  for  a  tact  that  e  have  five  thousand 
pounds  in  Conscis.  Surely  we  could  manage 
with  four  thous:t:id — and  a  thousand  pounas 
would  ei  the  a  uiing  fellow  up,  and  he  has 
promised  me  so  faithfully  never  as  long  as  he 
lives  to  get  into  debt  again.  I  am  certain  your 
father  will  yield  when  I  speak  to  him." 

"  Mother,  I  should  strongly  advise  you  not 
to  go  to  him.  Patrick  might  perhaps  speak. 
By  the  way,  where  is  Patrick  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Beaufort  smiled  and  looked  knowing. 

"  He's  out,"  she  said. 

"  Out !  what  can  he  be  doing  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wasn't  to  tell  you— but  I  really 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  know.  He  hasn't 
done  anything  dreadful,  poor  darling.  He  was 
so  restless  he  felt  he  could  not  stay  in  the  house. 
He  was  full  of  hope  hat  you  would  succeed. 
He  knows  your  great  cleverness  and  power,  but 
he  said  to  me, '  I  am  too  miserable  to  stay  in- 
doors,' so  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
go  to  your  studio  and  look  at  your  pictures. 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing  more  innocent 
than  that.  And  the  joke  is  he  does  not  want 
you  to  know  he  has  been  there,  so  you  must 
keep  it  a  profound  secret." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  was  not  glancing  at  Elizabeth. 
She  was  gazing  into  the  glowing  fire  and  sipping 
her  tea  and  eating  rich  cake, 

"  You  say  that  Patrick  has  gone  to  my  studio, 
remarked  Elizabeth.  "  But  he  couldn't  do 
that  for  I  have  the  key." 

"  Well,  a  funny  thing  happened,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaufort.  "  Hand  me  that  dish  with  the  hot 
muffins,  Elizabeth,  Hephzie  does  them  very 
well,  doesn't  she  ?  I  went  to  your  room  to 
look  for  the  key.  Of  course  I  could  not  find  it. 
You  see  you  are  so  terribly  neat.  Any  other 
person  would  leave  the  key  on  the  dressing- 
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table  or  the  chest  of  drawers  or  the  mantelpiece 
— a  great  strong  key  like  that,  but  there  wasn't 
a  sign  of  it  anywhere." 

"  Well,  mother,  go  on."  Elizabeth  en- 
deavoured to  speak  calmly. 

"Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,"  Mrs. 
Beaufort  continued,  "  such  a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened. You  dear  little  Betty,  with  all  your 
thought  and  care,  you  are  sometimes  stupid. 
You  know  that  old  press  Mrs.  Tempest  gave 
you  ?  " 

Elizabeth  was  silent  but  her  looks  hung  upon 
her  mother's  words. 

"  Personally,"  continued  the  mother,  "  I 
always  thought  that  press  was  remarkably 
ugly,  but  Patrick  says  I  have  no  taste,  and  that 
it  would  fetch  a  good  sum  at  Christie's." 

"  It  happens  to  be  my  press,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"  and  I  don't  intend  it  to  fetch  a  good  price 
anywhere," 

"  You  are  so  snappy,  my  darling,  but  mother 
does  not  mind.  I  found  the  key  on  the  floor 
not  far  from  your  bed.  I  took  it  up,  opened 
the  press,  and  found,  of  course,  on  the  second 
shelf  the  key  of  your  studio.  I  locked  the  press 
again  and  gave  the  key  to  Patrick." 

"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  and  what  about— 
what  about — "  her  voice  shook  in  spite  of  her- 
self.   "  What  about  the  key  of  the  press  ?  " 
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"  Well,  he  insisted  on  my  giving  it  to  him. 
He  said  the  joke  would  be  to  put  the  key  back 
into  the  press  and  when  you  two  went  to- 
morrow to  the  studio,  he  would  pretend  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  pictures.  Now, 
remember,  Betty,  you  mustn't  betray  me.  I 
sho'ildn't  have  told  you.  It  was  very  wrong 
of  me  to  tell.  Patrick  will  put  the  studio  key 
back,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  he  will  give  me 
the  key  of  the  press." 

Elizabeth  sat  mute  like  one  stunned  and 
dumb.  She  sat  for  a  few  minutes  perfectly 
quiet. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  your  tea  ?  Have  you 
nothing  to  say,"  remarked  her  mother. 

"  I  don't  want  tea,"  she  replied  then.  "  I 
am  going  out  to  meet  Patrick." 

"  You  won't  tell  him  what  I  said  ?  " 


CHAPTER   IX 

"  You  must  leave  all  that  to  me,  mother/'  said 
Elizabeth,  endeavouring  to  speak  as  quietly  as 
she  could. 

She  ran  swiftly  upstairs.  She  put  on  her 
plain  little  hat  and  jacket.  Whatever  she 
wore  she  always  looked  like  the  perfect  lady  she 
was.  She  di-ew  dark  thick  gloves  over  her 
capable  but  small  hands.  She  locked  the  door 
of  her  room  on  the  outside,  slipped  the  key  into 
her  pocket,  and  went  out  to  meet  her  brother. 

Now  there  were  two  ways  to  the  studio,  one 
right  over  the  hills.  This  was  the  shortest 
way.  Another  went  round  by  the  road.  Eliza- 
beth was  puzzled  as  to  which  of  these  two  paths 
Patrick  would  take.  She  thought,  on  the 
whole,  h'^  would  go  by  the  road  as  the  safest 
and  easiest,  and  return  by  the  hills,  for,  coming 
back,  it  would  be  all  down  hill.  She  thought 
most  anxiously,  but  did  not  think  she  had  any- 
thing to  fear  by  his  poking  and  pr>  ing  in  the 
studio.  She  determined  to  meet  her  brother 
by  the  hill  road.  In  a  minute  she  was  walking 
biiskly.  She  was  a  splendid  creature,  so 
healthy,  so  well  able  to  get  out  of  every  sort  of 
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difficulty,  but  now  she  was  certain  she  was  in 
the  clutches  of  a  wicked  man,  and  that  wicked 
man  was  her  own  brother.  The  only  way  to 
save  herself  and  her  people  from  dire  disaster 
was  to  get  the  thousand  pounds  for  Patrick. 
She  thought  of  all  possible  means.  She  might 
sell  out  what  was  left  of  both  her  little  legacies, 
but  these  had  been  terribly  liminished  by  the 
expenses  of  the  studio  and  the  organ,  and  by 
the  further  expenses  she  had  gone  to  for  her 
prisoner,  as  she  now  invariably  called  Adrian 
Trent.  There  was  a  true  man — a  convict,  but 
a  man.  It  was  worth  spending  money  on  him. 
How  few  were  his  words — how  sombre  his  face, 
and  yet  how  keen  was  the  gratitude,  and  the 
something  else,  which  she  dared  not  think  of, 
that  shone  out  of  his  great  sad  eyes. 

She  walked  up  the  hill  and,  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  did  take  the  wrong  way. 

Patrick  went  to  the  studio,  took  some  time 
poking  and  prying,  could  find  nothing  to  in- 
criminate his  young  sister,  and  returned  home 
as  wise  as  he  was  when  he  left.  He  was  cross, 
therefore,  when  he  appeared  again  in  the  house. 
He  pushed  back  the  short  curly  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  went  into  the  little  drawing-room. 

"  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  hot  this  room 
is  !  Mater,  do  you  object  to  the  windows  being 
opened  ?  " 
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"  I  have  a  cold,  Patrick,  but  if  you  wish 
it- — " 

"  Oh,  a  little  fresh  air  will  do  no  one  any 
harm — I  can't  live  in  this  atmosphere,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  bad  for  ^  ou.  Where  on  earth  is 
Betty  ?  " 

"  Patrick,  j  -u  will  be  awfully  angry  with 
me,  but  I " 

"  Yes,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  told  Betty  about  your  going  to  the  studio, 
and  how  I  found  the  key  of  the  old  press." 

"  You  told  her  !  Really,  mater,  yc  j  are  as 
weak  as  water." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  scold  me,  Pat.  The  poor 
child  was  quite  distressed,  and  I  thought  it 
would  amuse  and  interest  her — but — >— " 

"  Well,  what  did  she  do  ?  " 

"  She  was  very  angry  when  she  found  that 
you  had  carried  off  the  keys  of  her  old-fashioned 
press.    She  said  she  would  go  to  meet  you." 

"  I  didn't  see  her.  I  suppose  she  took  ihe  hill 
road.  Never  mind,  let's  have  a  cup  of 
tea." 

Patrick  drew  forward  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
room,  sat  back  in  it — crossed  his  legs — and 
allowed  his  mother  to  help  him. 

"  Mother,  this  tea  is  overdrawn  anc  ^uite 
cold.     May  I  ring  for  some  fresh  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  darling." 
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Patrick  got  up  lazily  and  rang  the  old- 
fashioned  bell. 

Hephzibih,  as  her  m?.?nt.  was,  poked  in  her 
head. 

"  Make  some  fresh  tea  with  some  boiling 
water,"  said  the  young  officer. 

Hephzibah  promised  to  obey.  "  And  bring 
some  more  bread  and  butter  and  hot  muffins — 
I  am  starving.  Whatever  this  air  does-— it  is 
good  for  young  appetites.  Now,  be  quick, 
Hephzibah." 
The  girl  moved  very  slowly  and  unwillingly. 
When  she  had  left  the  room,  Patrick  turned 
to  his  mother. 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  you  and  father,  who 
are  quite  well  off,  should  keep  such  a  common- 
looking  girl .  She  hasn' t  an  idea  how  to  behave. 
I  couldn't  bring  a  man  from  my  company  down 
here  on  any  account  whatever,  with  such  a  ser- 
vant poking  her  head  in  and  wearing  her  cap 
crooked.  It  is  positively  disgraceful.  I  often 
talk  of  my  pretty  mother  and  my  handsome 
sister  and  my  distinguished  father,  but  I  have 
to  diaw  the  line  at  any  talk  of  coming  to  Craig 
Moor.  I  couldn't  bring  a  fellow  to  dine,  I 
really  couldn't.  You  ought  to  have  two 
servants  at  least." 

"  Hephzibah  suits  us  perfectly,  Patrick,  and 
you  give  us  so  very  little  of  your  time,  my  boy. 
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I  am  sorry  she  displeases  you,  but  I,  myself,  will 
wait  on  you  as  much  as  possible  while  you  are 
here." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  mother,  thanks.'* 

Htphzibah  returned  with  the  freshly-made 
tea  and  provisions. 

Patrick  was  just  stirring  his  first  cup  when 
Elizabeth,  heated  from  her  rapid  walk,  came 
in. 

"  Patrick,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mother  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  I 
thought  it  would  be  such  fun  to  pretend  to 
know  all  ab'^ut  your  pictures  to-morrow,  Betty. 
I  had  a  daring  little  scheme  in  my  head.  I 
wanted  to  exclaim,  when  you  showed  me  your 
big  Academy  picture  that  it  wasn't  original, 
tha;  I'd  seen  precisely  the  same  picture  in  the 
studio  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  St.  John's  Wood. 
H?  !  ha !  It  would  have  taken  a  rise  out  of 
you,  but  the  little  mother  cannot  keep  her  dear 
little  clapper  quiet."  Here  he  patted  his 
mother's  hand.  She  looked  up  at  him  with 
adoring  eyes.  "  You  saw  the  guv.,  didn't 
you  ?  "  he  continued,  and  there  was  anxiety 
now  in  his  voice. 

"  Don't  mind  about  our  father  at  present, 
Patrick.  I  want  you  to  give  me  back  immedi- 
ately the  key  of  my  press." 

*•  And  what  if  I  decline  ? " 
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"  Then  you  don't  get  one  perny  of  my  two 
hundred  pounds." 

"Oh,  is  that  the  little  g„me.  Anyhow 
we'll  see."  ^ 

"  It  is  the  truth,  Patrick.  I  shall  refuse  to 
give  you  one  penny  unless  you  return  me  the 
keys  of  my  press  and  my  studio." 

"  Here's  the  key  of  the  studio.  I  should  like 
to  examine  that  old  press.  I'm  told  it  is  a 
wonderful  antique.  You  ought  to  sell  it— you 
would  get  a  great  price  for  it." 

"  Sell  Mr-.  Tempest's  present,"  said  Elizabeth 
in  a  voice  of  scorn.     "  There's  nothing  what- 
ever remarkable  about  it,  Patrick,  except  that 
I  want  the  key,  and  I  will  have  it." 
"  No." 

"  Very  well,  you  won't  get  a  farthing  from 
me.  I  was  thinking  that  I  might  make  my 
present  to  you— for  to  talk  of  it  as  a  loan  is 
absurd— two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
but  I  must  have  the  key." 

"  All  right,  if  you  are  in  the  mind  to  help  a 
chap,  Betty,  of  course,  I'm  your  slave.  Here 
it  is,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you."  < 

He  dropped  the  key  into  his  sister's  hand. 
She  put  in  into  her  pocket  and  then  poured 
herself  out  a  cup  of  tea,  breathing  a  sigh  of 
relief. 
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Patrick  Beaufort,  who  was  the  most  observ- 
ant of  mortals,  noticed  his  sister's  sigh,  and  he 
was  suddenly  consumed  with  an  intense  desire 
to  see  the  contents  of  the  press.  He  kept  that 
desire  in  the  background  at  present,  however. 
He  settled  himself,  therefore,  more  comfortably 
in  his  easy  chair,  took  no  notice  whatever  with 
regard  to  Elizabeth's  comforts,  did  not  even  get 
a  chair  for  her,  but  said,  in  a  voice  into  which 
intense  excitement  crept : 

"  Now,  what  about  the  gaffer  ?  Good  old 
gaffer — what  will  he  stump  up  ?  I  know  he 
has,  for  mother  told  me,  five  thousand  pounds 
put  snugly  away  in  Consols.  He  could  easily 
sell  out  enough  to  make  up  my  thou. — that  is, 
with  mater's  jewels  and  your  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Here — I'll  just  jot  down  the 
^  amounts  on  a  bit  of  paper." 

He  took  an  envelope  and  a  gold  pencil  from 
his  pocket. 

"  Mother's  jewels  will  fetch  one  hundred  and 
fifty — ^your  little  drop  two  hundied  and  twenty- 
five — ^that  makes  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
Ill 
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five— balance  six  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Surely  there  isn't  a  man  in  existence  who 
wouldn't  help  his  only  son  to  the  tune  of  that 
trifling  sum." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you,  Patrick,  that  father 
positively  refuses  to  give  you  a  farthing. 
You  can  speak  to  him  yourself— I  have  paved 
the  way  for  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  do  something  for  you,  but  m  vain.  He 
says  that  if  you  do  leave  the  army  it  will  be  a 
good  thing." 

"  Oh,  how  awful,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort.  She 
shivered  from  head  to  foot.  "  Elizabeth,  you 
absolutely  speak  in  a  cruel  way.  Pat*  my 
darlmg,  my  own,  we'll  go  at  once  to  your 
father ;  he  can't  be  unkind  to  you  when  I  am 
by.  He  does  love  me— his  little  wife.  I  was 
always  *  wee  wifie '  to  him.  I  know  he'll  be 
good  to  you.  Don't  lose  heart,  my  darling. 
We'll  help  you,  my  poor,  poor  boy." 

"  Well,  let's  go  to  him,  mother,  and  get  it 
done,"  said  the  young  man  roughly.  "  I  must 
say,  Elizabeth,  you  are  a  broken  reed." 
^^  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  replied  Elizabeth. 
"  I  mean  to  give  you  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  I  do  not  consider  that  being  a 
broken  reed." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  sis— when  a  man 
can't  get  free  from  his  liabilities  under  a  thous- 
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and   pounds,    what    does   two   hundred 
twenty-five  pounds  mean  to  him  ?  " 

"  You  can   pay  your  creditors  by  instal- 
ments." 

''  Pay  debts  of  honour  by  instalments  I  " 
"  Well,  take  the  consequences.     You  knew 

quite  well  that  we  were  poor,  and  you  had  no 

right  to  have  debts  of  honour." 
"  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  loves  me 

except  mother.    I  am  certain  she  won't  forsake 

me  now." 

''  That  I  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  *'  and 
while  you  have  been  out  I  have  been  examining 
my  jewels,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  ought  to 
fetch  two  hundred  pounds.  I  shall  miss  my 
rings."  She  held  out  an  exquisite  little  hand 
laden  with  jewels  of  many  sorts  and  descrip- 
tion. "  But  what  are  they  compared  to  my 
boy,"  she  continued.  "  Now,  come,  darling 
we'U  go  and  see  father  hand  in  hand—mother 
and  son.    He  cannot  reject  our  request" 

The  moment  the  pair  had  left  the  room, 
i.lizabeth  flew  upstairs.  What  was  to  be  done 
She  saw  with  those  keen  eyes  of  her's  that 
Patrick  suspected  something.  She  guessed 
from  the  very  first  that  Patrick  had  suspicions 
with  regard  to  her.  It  was  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  practical  joke  that  he  had  gone  to  her 
studio  to-day.    He  had  gone  to  pry  and  look 
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about  him.  Oh,  how  wise  she  had  been  to  bum 
the  convict's  clothes  the  night  before.  But  the 
boots — what  was  to  be  done  with  the  boots  ? 
Whatever  happened,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
bury  them  that  night,  she  must  not  hesitate — 
it  was  too  dangerous.  And  yet  the  burying  of 
a  heavy  pair  of  boots,  with  Patrick  on  the 
alert — Patrick  desperately  anxious  on  his  o^vn 
account,  specially  keen  to  get  a  handle  over  his 
sister,  was  a  task  of  such  immense  difficulty, 
that  she  scarcely  knew  how  she  could  accom- 
plish it.  She  sat  and  wondered  in  her  own  mind 
which  would  be  the  safest  course — whether  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  Ihe  boots  where  they 
were  until  he  returned  to  Lonaun,  which  he 
would  do  very  shortly,  when  he  had  got  some 
money,  even  five  hundred  pounds,  for  he  always 
grossly  exaggerated  his  needs.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  doubted  the  expediency  of  leaving 
the  boots  where  they  might  possj.  y  be  dis- 
covered at  any  moment. 

She  was  standing  in  her  room,  looking  from 
time  to  time  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  young 
face  in  the  tall  glass  which  stood  between  the 
two  windows  when  there  came  a  tap  at  her 
door,  and  Hephzibah,  according  to  her  invari- 
able custom,  poked  in  her  frowsy  head  and 
crooked  cap. 

"  Miss  Betty,  it's  you  i  " 
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''  Yes,  Hephzie,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 
There's  a  body  of  the  name  of  Heavyfoot 
downstairs,  who  wants  to  have  a  talk   e   Ser 
with  you  or  with  Mr.  Pat." 

"Oh,  I'll  see  her,  Hephzie.  Don't  say  a  word 
to  Mr.  Patrick.  J  will  come  at  once.  Where 
have  you  put  her  j» " 

"  I  'as  her  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  that 
mortial  tired  from  her  long  walk  that  I  guv  her 
a  slice  off  the  cold  beef  and  a  glass  of  beer. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you.  Miss,  darling  >  " 

"  Of  course  not,  Hephzie,  and  the  kitchen  is 
as  good  a  place  as  any.  But  I  expect  I  must 
see  her  alone—can  jou  manage  to  leave  us  for 
a  short  time." 

"Is  it  me,  missie  -in  course  I  can.  I  has  a 
deal  o  work  in  the  scullery  just  now,  and  I'll 
lock  the  kitchen  door,  so  that  missus  and  that 
young  gent  can't  get  in  if  they  was  to  tr>'  ever 
so.  You  run  doAvn  and  iiave  your  talk  with 
her,  Miss,  dear.  I  must  say  you  do  look  peaky 
You  ve  been  doin'  too  much-workin'  too 
much,  I  take  it-but  there.  Miss  Betty,  you've 
Hephziba...  on  your  side  whoever  goes  against 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Elizabeth  found  her- 
self in  the  kitchen.    The  kitchen  was  large  and 

i^n^HH    k""^   '^^^"'    ^°'    Hephzibah,    however 
untidy  her  cap  and  her  hair,  was  an    xcellent 
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servant.  Elizabeth  stood  upright,  facing  Mrs. 
Heavy  foot.  Heavy  foot  both  by  name  and 
nature,  might  this  woman  be  considered.  She 
had,  however,  a  very  keen  and  bright  eye,  and 
now  her  dark  brown  eyes,  so  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hartleypool,  were  fixed  with  a 
certain  anxiety  on  Elizabeth's  young  face. 
There  was  pity  for  Elizabeth,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  marked  cupidity  m  her  manner.  She 
came  up  close  to  where  the  girl  stood,  and  spoke 
in  a  thick  muffled  voice. 

"  I  found  this,"  she  said,  "  and  I  thought 
ye'd  best  have  it,  having,  so  to  speak,  the  best 
right  to  it.  It's  well  young  master  didn't 
come  acrost  it — it's  yorn  at  my  price." 

Elizabeth  heartily  wished  that  her  colour  did 
not  change  so  perpetually.  It  was  now  an  ashy 
white.  She  stretched  out  her  hand,  but  the 
woman  drew  her's  back. 

"  None  o'  that,"  she  said.  "  Ye  can't  have 
it  without  a  price — none  o'  that.  I'm  a  pore 
woman." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  grew  round  and  larger  than 
their  wont.  She  had  truly  reason  for  her  fears, 
for  the  woman  had  picked  up  a  striped  sock 
which  belonged  to  a  convict — a  convict  from 
Hartleypool  prison,  and  she  declared  she  had 
found  it  just  outside  Miss  Beaufort's  studio. 

"  I  was  walkin'  there  shortly  after  you  and 
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young  mister  came  yesterday,  and  I  was  tumin' 
and  turnin'  things  over  in  my  mind,  and  won- 
derin'  what  was  to  be  done  about  the  letters, 
and  how  I  was  to  get  them  back  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  to  ask  what  I  considered  it  was 
worth  for  the  job.    Although  I  may  be  a  stout 
woman  with  little  activity  about  me,  owin'  to 
a  weight  of  flesh,  I  'as  a  deal  of  activity  in  my 
mmd.    And  there  I  seed  lyin',  just  to  the  right 
on  a  great  blackberry  briar—how  it  worn't 
seen  long  ago  was  a  puzzle  to  me— but  there 
It  lay,  within  a  stone's  throw,  a  yard  I  may  say 
of  your  studio.  Miss  Beaufort— there  lay  the 
sock  of  the  missing  convict.    Now,  I  says  to 
myself,  this  is  a  bit  of  God's  providence,  and 
Miss  Beaufort,  for  aU  her  cares,  is  mixed  up  in 
It     I  can  take  the  sock  straight  to  Captain 
Marshall,  or  I  can  give  it  to  you.     My  price  is 
ten  pounds.     You  can  take  it.  Miss,  or  leave  it 
—It  IS  nothmg  to  me.     It  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Hadrian  Trent,  or  it  may  do  nothing 
It's  for  you,  Miss,  to  take  it  or  leave  it." 

Elizabeth  felt  a  queer  kind  of  deadly  sickness 
gomg  over  her.  She  knew  that  at  any  cost  she 
must  keep  her  self-control.  She  must  not  on 
any  account  whatsoever,  allow  the  woman  to 
suppose  that  she  was  alarmed.  At  the  same 
time,  she  felt  herself  in  the  dreadful  position  of 
one  who  must  buy  Mrs.  Heavyfoot's  silence 
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She  had,  at  that  moment,  no  time  to  think 
coherently,  or  she  would  never  have  done  what 
she  did  do.  She  looked  into  the  low-class, 
crafty  face. 

"  You  want  ten  pounds  for  that  sock,"  she 
said. 

"  And  cheap  at  the  price,  Miss.  You  know. 
Miss  Beaufort,  that  harbouring  a  felon  means 
from  two  to  four,  or  even  five,  years.  Yes, 
I'liss,  that's  what  it  means,  for  I  axed  my  hus- 
band last  night.  I  had  the  sock  safe,  and  I 
didn't  say  a  word  to  nobody,  but  I  did  say  to 
Jim, '  What  'ud  a  body  get  that  harboured  that 
felon,  Hadrian  Trent  ? '  '  Whym,'  answers 
Jim,  '  whoever  the  villain  was  who  aided  and 
abetted  a  felon  and  went  agen  the  laws,  he'd 
get  his  two,  three,  four  or  five  year,  accordin' 
to  the  circumstance.  That's  a  positive  fack,' 
says  Jim,  '  no  doubt  on  the  subject.'  So  then 
it  come  over  me  that  I  wouldn't  like  things  to 
go  hard  on  you.  Miss — you  were  that  good  to 
my  little  Jennie  when  she  had  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  the  neighbours  were  afeard  lo  come  near 
the  house.  You  brought  her  jellies  and  beef  tea 
and  tasty  things,  and  helped  me  to  get  her  into 
'orspital,  so  I  says  to  myself,  I'll  be  good  to 
Miss  now," 

Elizabeth  thought  very  hard  for  a  minute, 

"  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds,"  she  says,  "  I  do 
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not  want  that  poor  man  to  be  caught.  I  do  not 
acknowledge  for  a  moment  that  I  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  his  escape,  but  all  the  same, 
I  would  much  rather  he  was  not  raught. 
Wouldn't  you  feel  like  that,  Mrs.  Heavy  foot  ? 
Think  what  a  desperate  fight  he  made  for  his 
liberty.    Few  meu  would  have  been  so  brave." 

"  Lawk  a  mercy,"  replied  Mrs.  Heavy  foot, 
"  I  don't  agree  with  you  one  little  bit,  Miss. 
Fight  for  bis  liberty — why,  he  were  a  down- 
right wicked  man — a  murderer,  no  less.  Didn't 
he  kill  a  poor  young  gel — didn't  he  stab  her 
through  the  heart,  and  din't  his  own  brother 
try  for  a  time  to  save  him  by  pertending  to  be 
the  guilty  party.  Help  to  get  a  felon  like  that 
off — not  me,  Miss — not  me." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  }'ou.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  man  was  guilty,  but, 
anyway,  I  am  interested  in  those  that  are 
hunted — those  who  pre  down — those  who  are 
in  trouble.  That  is  my  nature,  and  it  will  be 
my  nature  as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  give  you 
ten  pounds,  but  how  am  I  to  ensure  your 
silence." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  question,"  said  the  woman. 
She  had  not  thought  of  it  until  this  moment, 
but  now  it  loomed  before  her  as  a  nice  Rttle 
nest-egg,  for  she  could  hold  the  striped  sock 
over  Elizabeth  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  She  reflected  on  her  own 
hard  life  and  her  husband's  small  wage — on 
her  children's  many  requirements.  She  said 
to  herself,  "  Here  I  be,  and  here's  my  chance." 
"  Well,  Miss,"  she  said,  "  ef  you  could  give 
me  ten  pounds  down  and  U  o  pounds  a  month 
regular,  you'd  hear  nothing  more  about  the 
convict's  sock  until  the  trump  of  doom.  There 
now,  Miss,  that's  cheap,  I  take  it,  and  I'm  a 
Methody.  I  wouldn't  break  my  solemn  word 
fo--  nobody." 

Elizabeth  looked  distressed,     ^he  said  : 

"  I  will  go  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  you  the 
money,  and  I  wiU  give  you  two  pounds  a  month 
as  long  as  you  are  silent." 

Elizabeth  flew  to  her  room.  She  heard 
voices  talking  in  the  study,  the  angry  voice  of 
the  professor,  the  pleading  voice  of  her  brother 
—the  weeping  voice  of  her  mother.  She  was 
safe,  so  far. 

She  found  that  she  had  exactly  ten  pounds 
in  her  purse.  She  brought  it  down  and  put 
it  into  Mrs.  Heavyfoot's  hand. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  want  the  convict  to 
escape,  so  I  give  you  the  money.  Where  is  the 
sock  ?    I  shall  destroy  it." 

"  And  it  is  two  pounds  each  month  f^om 
now.  Miss,  as  long  as  I  keep  the  thing  a  secret." 

"  Yes."     Elizabeth's   voice   was   very  low. 
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She  felt  a  terrible  sense  of  oppression.  "  Yes," 
she  said,  "  two  pounds  a  month.  I  will  call  at 
your  house  and  bring  it  you.  You'd  better  not 
be  coming  about  here.  It  would  only  excite 
suspicion." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  be  locked  up.  Miss." 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  this  jacket  of  mine 
thrown  in,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  It  was  left  me 
by  an  old  friend,  and  is  a  great  deal  too  big  for 
me.  Now  go,  please.  Remember,  I  trust 
you.  Remember,  that  if  you  mention  this 
matter  to  my  brother,  he  has  no  money  to  pay 
you.  He  will  promise  you  to  any  extent,  but 
that  is  his  way,  but  you'll  never  see  the  colour 
of  his  gold.    Now,  go  !  " 

"  I'm  arter  thim  letters,"  said  the  woman. 
"  I  alius  likes  to  have  a  case  on.  Well,  I'm 
about  it  now.  Jim,  he  says,  *  Maria,  yer  a  born 
dertective.  You'd  catch  'em  just  like  picking 
up  pins,'  he  says,  and  it's  true,  for  no  one  else 
saw  that  striped  sock  flung  acrost  the  black- 
berry briar,  ut  my  sharp  sight  lighted  on  it 
fast  enough 

Elizabeth  aid  nothing  further  and  the 
woman  went  away.  Elizabeth  went  into  the 
scullery.  Hephzibah  was  there,  looking  flushed 
and  excited. 

"  I  do  hope  as  that  woman  didn't  want  to 
injure  you,  missie." 
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"No,  no,  Hephzie,  dear— no,  no  I  It's— I 
think  it's  all  right." 

Then  suddenly  the  girl  flung  her  arm  round 
the  faithful  womi  >,  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 
They  were  the  very  first  tears  she  had  shed 
during  all  the  awful  weeks  she  had  lived 
through.    Her  tears  were  violent  and  brief 

"  Hephzibah,"  she  said,  "  I  want  a  little  fire 
in  my  bedroom  to-night.    It's  laid,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  Missie." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  I  shall  put  a  match  to 
it,  for  I  feel  rather  chilly." 

"  No  wonder,  Missie,  darling,  spendin'  so 
much  time  in  your  studio  as  you  do,  and  you 
are  always  fretted  to  death  when  Mr.  Patrick 
comes  back.  Ah,  I  'as  no  likm'  for  him,  and 
there's  many  moor  girls  can  bear  me  testimony 
to  the  same.  He's  not  a  good  man,  is  Mr. 
Patrick." 

"  I  cannot  talk  of  him  now,  Hephzibah,  my 
heart  is  too  sore.  I  will  just  light  my  fire  and 
sit  by  it.  You  might  bring  me  up  a  cup  of  tea 
by  and  bye,  for  I  don't  think  I'll  come  down- 
stairs again  to-night.  I  have  a  racking  head- 
ache." 

Accordingly  the  girl  went  to  her  room,  locked 
the  door,  lit  the  fire,  and  when  it  was  burning 
brightly,  she  burnt  the  convict's  sock.  How 
it  had  got  on  the  blackberry  briar  was  a  puzzle. 
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After  it  was  consumed  to  ashes  she  repretted 
she  had  destroyed  it.  She  began  now  to  be 
certain  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  smart  move 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  that  she  had 
invented  the  whole  story  of  the  sock  on  the 
blackberry  briar,  for  Elizabeth  had  felt  certain 
on  the  previous  night  that  she  had  burnt  a  pair 
of  socks,  not  one. 

"  But  I  could  not  swear  to  it,"  thought  the 
girl,  "  although  certainly  that  was  my  impres- 
sion." 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  how  very  easy  it 
would  be  for  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  to  get  a  convict's 
sock  through  her  husband.  He  often  brought 
worn-out  socks  for  her  to  darn.  He  was  one 
of  the  officers  at  the  prison,  quite  one  of  the 
low  down  officers,  but  still,  he  belonged  to  that 
dismal  place,  and  his  wife  was  paid  a  penny  for 
every  pair  of  socks  she  darned. 

"  What  a  fool  I  was,"  thought  the  girl. 
"  If  only  I  had  looked  carefully  at  the  sock,  I 
could  quickly  have  dispersed  her  little  game. 
Now  I  have,  beyond  doubt,  given  myself  away. 
Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?  If  that  woman  was 
meant  to  be  a  detective,  I  certainly  was  not." 

Poor  Elizabeth  carefully  pressed  her  hand 
against  her  violently  throbbing  heart,  and  said 
to  herself  : 

"  To  be  in  the  pov/er  of  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
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Heavyfoot !  WeU,  at  the  worst  she  will  keep 
silence  for  her  own  sake  for  a  short  time,  and 
by  then  he  will  be  safe,  far,  far  away,  quite  out 
of  reach.  I  suppose  I  could  live  even,  even  five 
years  in  prison  I"  A  glow  came  into  her 
cheeks  and  a  bright  light  filled  her  eyes.  "  Yes 
I  could  do  it— yes,  joyfully,  for  my— my 
prisoner." 


CHAPTER   XI 

In  the  course  of  that  same  evening  there  came 
a  low  and  cautious  tap  at  Elizabeth's  door. 

She  got  up  from  her  small  arm  chair  and 
unlocked  it  unwillingly — Patrick  entered. 

"  Well  sis,"  he  exclaimed,  "  whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  bad  head-ache,"  was  the  reply. 
All  this  horrible  talk  about  money  upsets  me 
terribly." 

"  It  cannot  upset  you  more  than  it  upsets  me, 
poor  little  girl.  The  gaffer  has  sprung  fifty 
pounds  just  to  please  the  mater — mean  I  call 
it— don't  you?" 

"  No,  Patrick,  I  think  it  was  very  generous 
of  my  dear  father." 

"  Oh  !  I  might  have  guessed  you  would  take 
his  part — I  and  the  mater — you  and  the  pater — 
so  gags  the  world.  I  can  tell  you  I  had  a  rare 
tustle  even  to  get  that  beggarly  drop,  still  I 
have  now  secured  over  four  hundred  and  twenty 
five  pounds— not  half  what  I  want — but 
better  than  nothing.  I  can,  at  least,  get  rid  of 
my  most  alarming  debts  of  honour  now  and 
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can  go  on  for  a  bit.    I  shaU  leave  here  at  an 

early  hour  to-morrow  morning." 

The  girl  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  untold  relief- 
Patrick  watched  her  narrowly  out  of  his  keen 
and  yet  opaque  eyes.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
very  black,  they  were  at  once  extremely 
watchful  and  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  all 
soul.  They  were  more  the  eyes  of  an  animal, 
than  those  of  a  man. 

"If  I  were  you,  Betty,  I'd  go  to  bed/'  he 
said. 

"  I  will  take  the  hint,  Pat,  after  you  have 
left  me." 

"How  is  it,  Betty,  that  you  and  I  are  never 
good  friends  ?  " 

The  girl  gave  him  a  keen,  long  look. 

''  Because  we  are  as  the  poles  asunder;" 

"  That's  true  enough,"  he  anrwe-ed,  ''  but 
why  are  we  as  the  poles  asunder  ?  We  were 
born  of  the  same  parents.  Why  should  you 
think  in  one  way  and  I  in  another  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Pat,  if  you  were  different,  how  I  should 
ove  you,"  said  the  girl,  her  beautiful  eyes 
kindling  and  the  colour  rushing  into  her  cheeks 
And  if  you  were  different,  how  I  should 
love  you,"  was  his  reply.  "  If  you  were  like 
an  ordinary  sister,  you  would  help  a  chap  in  his 
trouble.  Well,  I  have  come  now  to  say  that 
I'm  leavmg  here  and  may  not  return  for  a  very 
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long  time.  I  shall  try  to  effect  an  exchange 
into  a  foreign  regiment  and,  believe  me,  that 
exchange  will  not  come  to  pass  for  nothing. 
But  now,  listen,  Betty,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing." 

"  If  it  is  anything  unpleasant  don't  say  it. 
I  have  a  dreadful  headache  and  can't  stand 
unpleasant  subjects." 

"  You  shrmic  away  from  what  you  call 
unpleasant  subjects,  just  like  a  girl  whose  heart 
was  broken.  You  are  not  a  bit  like  the  old 
Elizabeth.  Don't  you  remember  the  time 
when  I  brought  young  Franks  down — dida't 
we  have  a  gay  time  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  was 
it  a  long  time  ago  ?  " 

"  There  you  are,  you  take  no  interest  in 
anything.  I  will  tell  you  why  you  are  changed. 
You've  had  dealings  with  that  chap,  Adrian 
Trent,  and  if  I  weren't  the  decent  fellow  I  am, 
I  should  make  up  the  odd  money  I  want  by 
going  to  Captain  Marshall  and  putting  the  law 
upon  you  and  upon  him." 

"  Patrick,  if  you  really  believed  what  you  say, 
you  could  not  get  your  own  sister  into  disgrace. 
Besides,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  escaped 
convict." 

"  I  say,  my  dear,  you  have.  Nothing  could 
have   been  easier  for  you  than  to  hide  that 
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abandoned  wretch  in  your  studio.  It  was  a 
nice  thing  for  my  sister  to  do,  and  I  don't 
believe  you  can  deny  it." 

Elizabeth  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Suppose,"  she  said,  "just  for  the  sake  of 
supposing  that  what  you  imagine  is  the  case, 
would  you,  your  own  sister's  brother,  subject 
her  to  imprisonment— to  disgrace— to  a  public 
trial  ?  Would  you  indeed  do  that,  Patrick- 
do  you  think  it  would  look  well  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  would  look  well." 

"  Then,  of  course,  even  though  you  have  your 
suspicions,  you  must  keep  them  to  yourself, 
for  you  cannot  by  any  possibility  betray  your 
own  sister— even  granted  that  I  am  the  guilty 
wretch  you  consider  me." 
^^  "  I  thought  I'd  mention  it,"  said  Patrick. 
"  Don't  fidget,  litue  sister,  if  ever  you  get  into 
trouble  it  won't  be  through  Patrick  Beaufort. 
And  now  good-night.  I'm  off  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  By  the  by  you  will  give 
me  that  cheque,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  went  wearily  to  her  desk.  She 
opened  it,  took  out  her  cheque  LOok  and  wrote 
a  cheque  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

"  Its  a  miserable  pittance,"  said  the  young 
man. 
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"  Well,  Pat,  don't  take  it,  because  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  miserable  pittance  to  me.  It 
means  hours  and  days  of  toU.  I  don't  like  my 
money  to  be  called  a  miserable  i)ittance— it  is 
a  very  great  deal  for  a  sister  to  give  a  brother 
and  a  brother  ought  to  be  bitterly  ashamed  to 
take  it." 

"  Oh,  that  sort  of  thing  is  left  out  in  me  " 
said  P;     ick.    "I   don't   mind  a  bit  taking 
mother's  jewels.     Poor  dear  little  mums    she 
has  stripped  herself  bare.    She  almost  offered 
to  give  me  her  wedding  ring,  but  I  did  draw 
the  Ime  at  that.     I  have  feeling  in  me  some- 
where.   As    to    the    governor,    he    gave    his 
v/retched  pittance  of  fifty  pounds  with  such  a 
snarl  and  such  a  look  at  my  face  that  I  felt  the 
sooner  I  left  him  the  better.    He  has,  at  any 
rate,  made  the  matter  a  necessity.     Now  I 
thmk  that's  about  all.     When  you  hear  from 
me  next  little  sister,  I  sha!l  probably  be  pre- 
parmg  for  r.  sojourn  in  the  east.     Meanwhile 
yc'i  keep  clear  of  convicts.    Ta-ta,  my  love,' 
xa-ta. 

So  Patrick  went  away,  leaving  Elizabeth 
standmg  numb  and  cold,  notwithstanding  her 
fire,  m  the  centre  cf  her  little  room.  She  could 
not  bury  the  boots  that  right,  and  yet  the  boots 
must  be  buried.  She  hi.d  little  fear  now  with 
regard  to  Adrian  Trent.     He  was  on  board  the 
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Lusitania  by  now  and  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  do  well  in  another  country.  Never- 
tneless,  she  was  anxious  to  keep  all  sus}>icions 
at  bay  until  after  the  Lusitania  reached  New 
York  and  Henry  Councellor  had  started  on  his 
new  life.  After  that,  nothing  could  injure  him. 
Elizabeth  was  not  a  girl  to  fall  in  love  easily. 
There  was  something  very  reticent  and  re- 
served about  her  nature.  Her  soul  dwelt  in 
deep  places  where  it  could  not  be  got  at 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Why, 
Elizabeth  Beaufort,  coming  of  a  noble  race, 
highly  educated,  well  bred  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  should  have  given  her  heart  to  a  man 
who  had  escaped  from  prison,  was  a  marvel 
which  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  yet 
such  was  the  case.  The  man  was  innocent  and 
a  gentleman,  as  she  expressed  it  over  and  over 
again.  He  dwelt  in  her  heart.  She  would 
never  allow  him  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done. 
She  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  She 
knew  that  such  a  meeting  would  bo  most  fatal 
for  her,  but  she  also  knew  that  no  other  man 
could  take  his  place  in  her  soul.  She  believed 
absolutely  in  his  innocence,  she  believed  in  the 
noble  expression  of  his  face.  Had  he  been  a 
guilty  convict  she  would  have  helped  him,  but 
being  what  she  knew  he  was,  it  was  her  delight 
to  go  through  peril  for  his  sake.    She  wished 
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she  had  the  gift  of  second  sight  and  could  see 
^im  now.  Was  he  thinking  at  all  about  her— 
was  ho  remembering  those  days  when  he  sat 
with  tl\;  windows  closed  and  the  curtains 
drawn  i .stening  to  her  music.  Did  he  recall  the 
time  when  he  said,  "  I  am  accused  of  blood- 
shed "—nevertheless,  knowing  this  fact,  she 
still  held  out  her  hand  for  his  clasp,  and' then 
he  had  fallen  on  his  knees  and  kissed  it.  Ah, 
yes,  their  two  souls  were  one. 

"  But  I  will  not  mind  five  years  in  prison  for 
his  sake."  thought  Elizabeth,  "  if  it  comes— if 
it  comes." 

Her  last  wakmg  thought  was  the  certainty 
that  it  would  come,  that  beyond  doubt  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot  would  betray  her.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
had  already  secured  ten  pounds.  This  fact 
was  so  black  against  Elizabeth  that  scarcely 
anything  further  was  necessary.  She  had  but 
to  go  to  the  governor  and  claim  at  least  a  part 
of  the  reward  for  the  capture  of  Adrian  Trent. 
Elizabeth  could  only  hope  that  the  woman 
would  do  nothing  until  he  was  safe  under  his 
new  name  at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It 
was  highly  probable  that  she  would  do  nothing 
for  a  few  months  at  least. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  went  back  to  her 
house  in  the  town  of  Hartley.  It  was  a  good 
sized  house  and  by  no  means  clean.    Mrs. 
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Heavyfoot  was  a  very  untidy  woman.  Her 
husband  had  just  come  in.  He  was  washing 
his  hands  at  the  sink. 

"  Supper  ready,  old  gel  ?  "  he  called  out. 

"  Not  yet,  Jim — I've  been  away — I've  been 
busy." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness,  Maria,  you  would  have 
supper  ready  when  I  come  in.  I  got  to  go  back 
to  the  prison  immediately  arter.  Ef  I  don't 
attend  to  my  duties  I'll  never  get  into  the  second 
rank  of  officers  and  I  want  to  get  into  the  first 
rank." 

"  Al]  in  good  time,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 

She  pounced  across  her  untidy  little  room. 
She  took  of^  her  small,  ill-fitting  bonnet — she 
smoothed  back  her  rough  black  hair.  The 
children  came  in  hungry — ravenous  for  their 
food.  She  told  them  to  get  out  of  her  sight. 
They  fled.  They  knew  that  mother  had  a 
heavy  hand  as  well  as  a  heavy  foot.  They 
disappeared  and  began  their  play — the  in- 
variable play  of  such  children  in  the  little 
street  outside. 

Heavyfoot  sat  down  in  the  only  easy  chair 
and  looked  with  gloom  in  his  eyes  at  his  un- 
comely wife. 

"  I  can't  think,  for  the  life  of  me,  •  'hy  ye 
don't  act  like  Mrs.  Price  and  Mrs.  Jennifer, 
Maria,  but  you  are  always  behind  time." 
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"  Behind  time  be  I  ?  You  talk,  Jim,  about 
what  yer  know  and  when  yer  don't  know  any- 
think  keep  silence.    That's  all  I  got  to  say." 

"  You're  in  a  rare  bit  of  a  temper,  old  woman. 
I  want  my  supper,  and  if  I  can't  get  it,  I'U  go 
without  it." 

"  Well,  do  give  a  body  a  mmute's  peace,  I 
can't  cook  in  no  time,  can  I  ?  I've  got  a  lovely 
bit  of  liver,  calves'  li\-er,  too,  and  bacon  and 
cold  taters  for  supper,  and  I'll  have  them  all 
frizzling  in  a  jiff." 

As  the  woman  spoke  she  put  a  frying-pan 
on  the  fire,  and  soon  the  bacon,  liver  and  taters 
were  frizzling  in  a  very  agreeable  way.  The 
man  sniffed  at  the  savoury  smell.  The  children 
came  and  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

"  There's  such  a  lot  of  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Heavy  foot.  "  I  wish  to  goodness  I  hadn't 
such  a  big  family." 

"  You  have  the  childher  God  Almighty  sent 
you,  Maria,  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
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"  Wull,  I  aint  that's  fiat.  I'm  tired  to 
death.  Its  work,  work  from  mornin'  to  night. 
If  only  I  had  the  luck  to  be  young  miss  yonder." 

"  What  young  miss  ?  " 

"  The  only  young  miss  in  these  parts— Miss 
Elizabeth  Beaufort.  If  I  was  her,  living  at 
her  ease  with  that  good-for-nothing  Hephzibah 
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to  wait  on  her,  and  her  mother  and  her  father 
petting  her  like  anything,  and  a  grand  bedroom 
all  to  herself  and  she  with  what  they  calls  a 
stoodio-^a  mighty  convanient  thing  a  stoodio 
can  be  at  times  I  " 

The  woman  looked  knowing,  but  Heavyfoot 
was  too  anxious  for  his  supper  and  too  keen  to 
get  back  to  his  duties  to  comment  just  then  on 
his  wife's  words.  When  the  fry  was  brought 
to  perfec'  n  the  table  was  laid  with  a  cloth  by 
no  means  u  .n,  on  which  was  placed  knives 
and  forks,  which  badly  required  the  attention 
of  a  good,  capable  housewife. 

Billy,  the  eldest  boy,  was  then  sent  to  a 
public  house  for  a  jug  of  beer.  He  came  back 
with  it  brimming  over  and  said  : 

"  Mother,  mother — " 

"  Set  down  and  stop  talkin',  Billy." 

"  Mother,  they  do  say  as  mayhap  they'll 
light  upon  that  Hadrian  Trent  after  all." 

"  Don't  ye  listen  to  silly  gossip,"  said  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,  who  for  reasons  of  her  own  did  not 
wish  anyone  to  be  in  at  the  capture  but  herself. 

Heavyfoot  pricked  up  his  ea»-s,  however. 

"  Draw  your  chair  into  the  table,  my  boy. 
Come,  children— I'll  give  ye  a  drop  of  beer  each 
if  ye  are  good.     Now  then,  mother,  draw  in." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  hungry  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,  "haven't  I  been  tramping  it  all 
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day.  I  hope  you  are  prepared  to  give  me  an 
extra  pair  of  boots,  Heavy  foot." 

"An  extra  pair  of  boots — why,  I  guv  ye  a 
pair  not  a  month  back." 

"  Wull,  I'll  ask  for  'em  when  I  want  'em. 
Maybe,  I  can  manage  for  myself.  I  'as  my 
own  little  store,  ha — ha  !  " 

Here  she  laughed  in  a  boisterous  manner. 
Her  children  all  looked  at  her  in  alarm.  Lizzie, 
the  youngest  of  the  group  nestled  up  to  her 
father's  side.  She  was  his  pet — his  darling. 
He  put  his  strong  arm  round  her  and  presently 
took  her  on  his  knee. 

"  Does  Lizzie  like  liver  and  bacon,"  he  asked. 

"  'Ees,  veddy  much,"  said  the  small  child. 

"  Don't  you  give  her  much,  Jim,"  shouted 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  "  her'U  have  howling  croup 
or  someth'i'  of  that  sort  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  you  away — and  I  can't  be  disturbed.  A 
woman  as  tramps  can't  be  disturbed." 

"  What  in  the  world  are  ye  tramping  about, 
may  I  ax  ?  "  inquired  her  husband. 

"  Have  ye  sense  at  all  in  your  head,  Jim  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  ye  that  young  miss  and  master — 
he's  an  elegant  man  is  young  master — come 
down  here  looking  for  them  Simpsons.  It 
seems  this  way.  Miss,  who  takes  all  the  wicked 
part  of  the  population  on  her  shoulders — mark 
my  words,  Jim — all  the  wicked  part  of  the 
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population— some  lydies  are  made  like  that. 
She  guv  a  whole  packet  of  letters  cf  her  father's 
in  a  coat  to  that  man  Simpson,  and  natural- 
like,  the  poor  professor  wanted  his  letters  back. 
And  miss,  she  come  to  ask  for  them,  and  Mr. 
Pat,  he  looked  werry  knowing— I  will  say  that 
for  hkn,  werry  knowing— and  he  says  to  me, 
says  he,  "  Them  letters  must  be  found,"  but 
miss— she  didn't  seem  to  care  a  bit.    She  said, 
*  as  the  Simpsons  have  gone,  it  can't  be  helped,' 
but  the  young  master  he  says,  '  Find  them 
letters,'  he  says,  and  he  places  his  hand,  gentle- 
man-like, on  my  shoulder.    He  says,   'Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,   you   find   them  letters,'   and   he 
looked  at  me  so  earnest,  and  I  says  to  myself, 
'There's  money  in  them  letters— I'll  find  'em.' "' 
"  You  are  a  rare  'un  for  money,"  remarked 
her  husband,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  fresh  bit 
of  bacon. 

"  Yes,  and  by  all  token,  I'm  a  good  one  for 
cooking  a  bit  o'  liver  and  bacon,"  said  his  wife. 
Later  on  that  same  evening,  when  all  the 
children  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  husband's 
last  duties  at  the  prison  were  over,  and  he  had 
unexpectedly  come  home,  he  found,  somewhat 
to  his  amazement,  his  wife,  Maria  Heavyfoot 
sitting  up  waiting  for  him.  He  was  by  no 
means  gratified  at  seeing  her,  for  he  had  a 
private  store  of  whiskey,  which  he  indulged  in 
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when  he  had  a  chance  like  the  present.  He 
kept  it  in  a  cupboard  where  his  old  boots  and 
other  old  things  were  piled.  He  usually  took 
a  swig  from  the  bottle  before  he  went  to  bed, 
but  .6  could  not  do  so  now  with  Mrs.  Heavy- 
foot's  large,  crafty  face  gazing  at  him. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  thunder,  are  you  up, 
Maria  ?  "  was  his  remark. 

"  Because  I  been  puzzling  something  out  in 
my  'ed,  if  you  must  know." 
"  Puzzling  out  something  in  your  head  ?  " 
"  That's  about  it,  old  man." 
"  Well,  whatever  is  it,  old  gel  ?    I  must  go 
to  bed  or  I'll  catch  it  in  the  morning.     There's 
a  rum  lot  expected  to-morrow— Hadrian  Trent 
ain't  nothing  to  'em.     They  say  they  are  a 
whole  band  of  gentleman  burglars,  and  they 
are  to  be  treated  mighty  sharp— no  difference 
made  between  them  and  the  roughest  of  the 
rough.     That'r.  fair,  say  I." 

"And  so  say  I,"  replied  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 
"  Why  ever  should  we  have  pamjjered  gentle- 
folk when  they  stoops  to  crime.  Why  should 
us  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  don't  do  it,  so  vou  needn't  think 
on  the  subject,"  said  Heavyfoot.  "  And  now 
you'll  be  off  to  bed,  for  its  mighty  late." 

"  I  will,  after  I've  had  my  bit  of  a  say.  I 
wants  to  know  what  sort  o'  reward  will  be  guv 
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to  the  one  as  lays  a  finger  on  Adrian  Trent  ?  " 

"  What  reward— the  reward  ain't  mentioned, 
but  reward  there  11  rertainly  be." 

"  How  much  do  ye  think  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  ef  f  >e  govern- 
ment rose  as  high  as  seventy-five  pounds.  I  ve 
no  right  to  say  it  for  it  ain't  in  my  department," 
here  the  man  laughed,  "  but  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised." 

"  Seventy-five  pounds,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Heavy  foot.  What  was  two  pounds  a  month 
compared  to  seventy-five  pounds. 

"  And  ef,  supposin',"  she  continued,  "  a 
person— I'm  not  sayin'  who  and  I'm  not  sayin' 
anybody,  but  supposing  a  body  put  evidence 
in  the  way  of  the  governor  what  'ud  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  Hadrian  Trent  without  gettin' 
him  sharp  on  the  nail,  would  that  person  get  a 
reward  ?  " 

"  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  in  fact  I'm  sure  of  it. 
But  I  wish  I  could  see  what  was  in  the  back  o' 
your  nut,  old  woman.  Whatever  are  you 
thinkm'  of?" 

"  Nothing,  Jim,  nothing  at  all.  I've  only 
just  had  a  thinking  fit  on.  Them  Simpsons 
going  off  with  the  letters.  I'm  determined 
to  get  them  letters." 

"  Well,  get  them  woman,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  get  to  bed." 
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The  man  spoke  in  a  gruff  voice.  He  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height.  He  was  a  power- 
ful fellow,  as  he  had  need  to  be  in  his  special 
calling.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  looked  at  him  with 
pride. 

"  It'd  be  good  for  your  credit  if  that  Hadrian 
Trent  was  caught,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  How  you  do  hark  back  to  that  man, 
woman,"  said  Heavyfoot.  "  You've  got  some- 
thing in  your  nut,  not  a  doubt  of  that." 

"  Wull,  and  ef  I  have— I'm  not  going  to  show 
it  to  you.  Ef  I  can  catch  Hadrian  Trent, 
maybe  I  will  and  maybe  I  won't.  It  all  de- 
pends." 


CHAPTER   XII 
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Early  the  next  morning  Patrick  Beaufort  bade 
his  sister  an  affectionate  good-bye.  He  be- 
stowed a  stiff  one  on  his  father,  and  one  full  of 
love  on  his  mother.  He  let  her  clmg  to  him 
and  pressed  her  very  close  to  his  heart. 

"  There's  no  one  like  a  mother,"  he  repeated 
in  his  rich,  seductive  voice. 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast  and  shed  bitter 
tears. 

"  Oh,  my  own,  own  boy,"  she  said,  and  then 
she  inserted  a  ten-pound  note,  which  she  had 
been  saving  for  a  birthday  present  for  Eliza- 
beth, into  his  palm. 

That  palm  closed  greedily  over  it.  When 
did  it  ever  refuse  to  close  over  any  sort  of 
money ! 

A  cab  had  come  from  Hartley  for  the  young 
man.  He  was  far  too  grand  to  walk  the  dis- 
tance, although  for  the  visit  to  his  parents  he 
had  only  brought  a  suit  case. 

Elizabeth  felt  a  great  sense  of  relief  at  his 
departure  and,  determined  that  come  what 
might,  she  would  bury  the  boots  that  night. 
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It  was  not  a  specially  good  night  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  the  moon  was  almost  at  the  full,  but 
she  felt  .he  danger  of  delaj'.  She  had  a  curious 
sensation,  too,  of  being  watched.  This  was 
doubtless  caused  by  Mrs.  Heavyfoot.  To  be  in 
the  power  of  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  torture  to 
the  proud  girl.  Nevertheless,  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  would  wander  the 
moors  at  the  time  when  Elizabeth  buried  the 
convict's  boots. 

The  moon  was  now  nearly  quite  at  the  full, 
and  it  shed  a  pale  radiance  on  the  quiet  face  and 
stately  figure  oi  the  young  girl,  as  she  set  out  on 
her  self-appointed  task  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. With  the  boots  carefully  wxapped  in  the 
same  paper  in  which  she  had  folded  them  when 
taking  them  from  the  studio,  the  g.id  placed 
them  under  her  arm,  slipped  out  of  the  house, 
went  to  the  back  premises,  and  secured  a  spade 
and  trowel,  and  thus  equipped,  started  on  her 
journey  into  the  neighbouring  woods.  There 
was  a  fringe  of  forest  trees  about  half-a-mile 
away.  Elizabeth  sooned  reached  this  fringe. 
All  was  perfectly  still,  but  the  girl  could  not 
help  starting  once  or  twice,  so  like  were  some  of 
the  reflections  of  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees 
to  human  figures,  to  monsters  with  huge,  un- 
wieldy hands,  to  giants  with  outspread  arms, 
to  everything  that  was  grotesque  and  horrible. 
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She  chose  a  spot  which  was  very  secluded 
She  liad  already  made  up  her  mind  to  bury  one 
boot  m  one  place,  and  one  in  another.  That 
would  certainly  double  her  labour,  but  it 
would  make  the  concealment  safer.  She  ac- 
cordingly dug  a  deep  hole  with  her  spade 
shovelled  out  the  earth  with  her  trowel  and  laid 
a  boot  within.  As  she  did  so.  she  knew  weU 
that  she  was  trembling.  He  had  worn  it  when 
he  escaped-it  was  on  his  foot  during  those 
awful  days  of  hunger  and  terror.  She  pressed 
It  now  into  mother  earth. 

"Keep  it,  mother  earth,"  whispered  the 
girl  under  her  breath.  "  Be  good,  keep  it 
safely  until  the  Last  Trump." 

Then  she  shoveUed  back  the  loosened  earth 
and  pressed  the  leaf  mould  over  it,  and  made 
the  place  look  exactly  as  though  it  had  not 
been  disturbed. 

She  wandered  a  little  further  into  the  wood 
and  found  a  suitable  place  for  the  remaining 
boot ;  this  also  she  buried  in  safety.  She  then 
returned  home.  She  did  not  meet  a  soul,  either 
going  or  coming.  She  knew  that  she  would 
incur  great  danger  if  she  did,  for  anyone  who 
had  seen  her  carrying  a  spade  and  trowel  must 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  have  wondered  at  her 
possible  errand. 
Elizabeth  now  got  safely  into  the  house. 
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first  of  all  putting  the  spade  and  trowel  into 
their  usual  place  in  the  out-house.  Thoir 
faithful  old  dog  growled  slightly,  but  at  a  word 
from  his  beloved  mistress,  he  wrgged  his  tail. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  tired,  but  now  happy, 
girl  was  fast  asleep.  Little  did  Elizabeth 
guess,  little  did  she  know,  that  step  by  step,  a 
shadow  had  really  followed  her,  always  keejn'ng 
well  within  the  shade,  always  remaining  in  the 
blackest  part  of  the  forest,  but  witnessing  all— 
witnessing  the  burying  of  the  first  boot  and  the 
second  boot.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least 
to  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  when  she  had  accomplished 
her  task,  how  Elizabeth  got  home.  She  knew 
that  the  wide  expanse  of  moonlight  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  hide  from  the  girl,  but 
in  the  forest  she  was  safe  enough. 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  felt  restless,  wild  to  get  the 
reward,  which  was  still  offered  for  the  missing 
con\ict.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  could  scarcely  rest 
in  her  excitement.  She  crept  noiselessly  into 
her  little  house.  She  did  not  dare  to  go  up- 
stairs to  wake  Jim.  Jim  was  again  sleeping  at 
home.  She  crept  slowly  into  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  lay  down  beside  her  little  girl. 
The  child  was  glad  enough  to  snuggle  to  her 
mother,  who,  as  a  rule,  was  rough  and  cross  to 
her.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  thinking  of  all  the 
golden  things  in  store,  the  certain  promotion 
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for  Heavyfoot,  the  large  sum  of  money  which 
would  be  put  into  her  hands.  She  would  take 
good  care  of  that.  She  thought  of  her  neigh- 
bours, Mrs.  Jennifer  and  Mrs.  Price,  who  were 
often  brought  up  to  her.  Soon  she  would  have 
a  superior  house  to  theirs.  She  would  be  in 
fact,  the  woman  of  the  colony.  Yes,  she  had 
now  the  whole  thing  at  her  fingers'  ends.  The 
burying  of  the  boots  made  assurance  doubly 
sure.  -^ 

On  the  foUowing  morning,  a  lovely  day 
when  Elizabeth  sang  over  her  work,  Mrs' 
Heavyfoot,  for  a  very  different  reason  felt 
mclmed  to  sing  over  her's.  She  was  deter- 
mmed  to  keep  her  information  entirely  to 
heiself,  but  she  had  laid  her  plans. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

™.w  «^.  "^1*  '"°"'^  'he  children  were 
packed  off  to  school.  They  had  enjoyed  quite 
a  fair  breakfast  for  children  in  the  Heavrfoot 
class,  and  they  carried  in  their  school  bags  their 
meagre  lunch   consisting  of  a  hunch  of  bread 

ch*^'"Thehr'"''  v,r^  strong-common 
Cheese  The  bigger  children  had  more  in  quan- 
tity  in  the  way  of  food  than  the  younger  ones 
but  their  mother,  as  she  saw  them  on  theh-X' 
wo^d  It  t  ^'r^  '"  -0«-tand  tham^ 
father  s  supper,  when,  if  they  were  all  good 

?*L!'*''V^'=''  ^^''^  »  ^'P  o"*  of  father'sTuB 
of  beer.  Then  Mrs.  Heivyfoot  turned  tef 
a  Mention  to  Li^zie-tizzio  was  the  yoLe^t 
of  the  family,  her  father's  pet,  and  tr^ 
for  school-for  there  was  no  kii^dergarten  to  «S 
neighbourhood.     Now,    as    Mrs.    H^Woo? 

Dothered-as  she  expressed  it— with  Lizzie 
She  accordingly  carried  the  child  acrc^Sie 
road  to  Mrs.  Jennifer.  She  desplSrjfrT 
Jennifer  veiy  heartily  in  the  nigM^tc^' 
but  she  found  this  bright,  most  g  *d-humcS 
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young   woman  more  than  useful   when  she 
wished  to  go  out. 

"  Wull  ye  tak  care  of  Lizzie  for  me  ?  "  she 
called  out  as  she  entered  uninvited  the  spotless 
home  of  the  Jennifers. 

Mrs.  Jennifer's  kindly  face  beamed  all  over. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will  so,"  she  remarked. 

"  I'll  be  greatly  obliged,  and  when  my  ship 
comes  in  I  won't  forget  it  of  you.  I'm  after 
them  stupid  1 'Otters,  they're  worritting  of  me." 

"  What  letters  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jennifer. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  Well,  to  think  of 
that.     You  remember  them  Simpsons  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Jennifer.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  pitied  them  dreadfully.  I  can't 
imagine  why  ever  they  come  here  to  live.  I 
suppose  that  miserable  man  Simpson  thought 
he'd  get  taken  on  at  the  prison,  but  he  wasn't 
the  kind.  The  governor  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him." 

"  Well,  be  he  what  he  were,"  said  Mrs. 
Heavyloot,  "  I  had  no  fancy  for  him,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  decamped  without  paying  his 
rent.  But  you  are  one  of  the  softies,  ain't  you, 
who  pities  wrong-doers  ?  I'm  not  made  that 
way,  and  I  thank  God  Almighty  for  it  every 
day  on  my  bended  knees." 

"  Then,  surely,  you  might  thank  God  Al- 
mighty for  something  better,"    Mrs.  Jennifer 
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put  little  Lizzie,  as  she  spoke,  into  a  siuaU  chair 
which  her  own  dead  baby  had  used,  and  gave 
her  some  of  the  dead  baby's  tovs  to  play  with 
Ook,  mummy,  '00k,"  said  the  little  one 
face""^  '■^P*"^^"^  ^y^s  to  her  mother's  hard 

"  Well,  I'm  arter  them  letters,"  said  Mrs 
Heavyfoot   not  taking  the  least  notice  of  her 
child.       You   see,   it   were   like   this.    Miss 
she  come  along "  ' 

"  You  mean  Miss  Beaufort  ?  " 

"I  calls  her  '  miss '-she  comes  along,  jest 
as  she  alius  do-a  more  prying  young  wiman 
I  never  come  across "  ■'       » 

"  A  more  beautiful  young  lady,  more  like 
an  angel  /  never  come  across,"  said  Mrs.  Jenni- 
fer      and  you're  cruel  hard  to  speak  as  you  do 

with'yiu  •''  ^  ^''''^  ""^"^  *""  ""'"^  ^^'''  ^^'^ 
On  hearmg  these  words  Lizzie  set  up  a  howl 

No  no,  my  pretty  one,  I'll  keep  you  fast 
enough,  continued  the  young  woman,  bending 
down  over  the  child  and  kissing  her.  ^ 

Wull,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  "  we  each  has 
our  opinions  of  our  neighbours.  We'U  each 
wait  and  prove  who's  right  in  this  matter  I 
says  miss  is  a  prying  sort." 

sr^'rw  ?  ^^*  ?^  ""'"^"^  y°"^  ""^^^  through 
scarlet  fever  when  no  one  else  would  come  n7ar 
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you,  and  she  give  you  strong  beef  tea,  and  eggs 
and  cakes  and  jellies.  I  wouldn't  speak  of  one 
who  was  kmd  to  me  like  that — I." 

"  Well,  leave  her  alone,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,  "  I've  no  time  to  waste.  I'm  going 
to  find  Simpson,  if  he's  alive." 

"  Whyever  don't  ye  leave  the  poor  man  alone, 
he  don't  owe  you  no  rent  ?  " 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  heaved  a  deep  but  trium- 
phant sigh. 

"  He  owes  me  summat  better  than  rent," 
she  remarked,  "  but  there,  I  can't  waste  my  time 
no  longer.  So  long— till  I  come  again  for 
Lizzie." 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  left  the  cottage.  Her  first 
act  was  deliberately  to  call  at  the  prison.  She 
asked  to  see  Captain  Marshall.  She  told  the 
warder  that  she  had  "  summat  of  importance  to 
say  to  his  highness." 

In  a  very  short  time  she  was  conducted  to  the 
room  in  which  the  governor  waited  for  her. 
Captain  Marshall  knew  the  wives  of  all  of  his 
staff  very  well,  and  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  had  the  sort 
of  face  and  figure  which  could  not  be  easily 
forgotten.     It  was  so  hard,  so  stout,  so  cruel. 

"  Sir,  yoiu-  highness —  "  she  dropped  a  pro- 
found curtsey,  "  I  wants  to  ax  ye  a  question." 

"  If  you  have  only  to  ask  me  a  question,  I'm 


afraid  I  shall  have  to  tell 


you  to  go,"  said 
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Captain  MarshaU.  "I'm  far  too  busy  to 
answer  questions." 

"  I  suppose,  captain,  aU  the  same,  that  ye 
want  to  get  back  that  viUain,  Hadrian  Trent." 

"  What,  have  you  news  of  him  ?  "  said  the 
captain,  his  manner  changing. 

"  I  don't  say  yes,  and  I  don't  say  no.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  this.  Supposin'  I  was  to 
teU  you  things  that  'ud  lead  to  his  capture,  the 
scoundrel—what  sum  in  money  'ud  you  give 
me.  I  don't  suppose  you'd  take  a  pore 
woman's  time  and  knowledge  for  nothing." 
^  "  I  would  give  you,"  said  Captain  Marshall 
'  if,  eventually,  the  information  you  choose  to 
impart  to  me  led  to  the  re-capture  of  Trent, 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds." 

This  was  not  at  aU  what  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
expected. 

^^  ''  That's  aU,"  continued  Captain  Marshall 

have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  "  * 

"  I    have,    captain— your    highness— but    I 

must  consider  first  how  much  your  offerinc 

is  worth."  ° 

"  I  wiU  wish  you  good-morning,  Mrs.  Heavy- 
foot,  and  don't  come  to  me  again  until  you  are 
prepared  to  say  something,  for  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  idle  gossip." 

"  What  a  great  chump  of  a  fellow  he  be" 
thought  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  as  she  wended  hir 
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way  in  the  direction  of  Craig  Moor,  "  but 
ru  have  the  right  side  of  him  yet,  see  if  I 
don't." 

She  laughed  several  times  as  she  walked. 
Her  laugh  was  harsh  and  cruel,  it  was  the  sort 
of  laughter  which  a  satyr  might  have.  Once 
she  stood  still  and  stamped  her  foot.  She  was 
standing  then  very  near  Elizabeth's  studio. 

"  Ah,  I  did  it  fine,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I 
did  it  cunning.  Nobody  knows  that  I  tuk  an 
old  sock  as  belonged  to  another  feller,  and 
pertended  to  my  husband  that  it  got  burnt, 
and  stuck  it  on  the  blackberry  briar.  Nobody 
knows  that,  but  all  the  same  it'll  do  for  miss. 
I  ain't  calling  her  Miss  Elizabeth  or  Miss  Beau- 
fort. She's  miss  to  me,  and  she'll  be  in  gaol 
soon,  or  my  name  ain't  Heavyfoot." 

The  woman  walked  on  again ,  As  she  reached 
Craig  Moor,  she  suddenly  encountered  Eliza- 
beth Beaufort. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

The  woman  gave  an  awkward  bob.  She 
looked  full  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl. 

"  I  wants  your  'pinion  of  twenty-five  punds?" 

"  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,"  replied  Elizabeth, 
"  I  have  no  opinion  to  give  you.  It  would  be 
a  large  sum  for  you,  a  comparatively  small  simi 
for  me,  that  is  all  I  can  say." 
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"  Oh,  ye're  off  to  yer  stoodio.  It's  a  werry 
conwenient  place,  that  stoodio — it's  a  place 
what  'as  its  uses.  They  say  there's  music  made 
there  and  paintings  made  there— and— we 
won't  talk  of  what  else  is  made  there.  We 
won't  talk  of  the  hidden  things  that  are  put 
away  there— no,  we  won't— that  we  won't." 

"  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  I  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
you  now.    Good-morning." 

Elizabeth  passed  out  of  the  gate  as  the  woman 
passed  in.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  turned  and  glanced 
after  her.  She  noticed  her  beautifully-formed, 
erect  young  figure,  her  fine  swinging  walk! 
She  noticed  all  these  things  without  noticing 
them.  To  her  it  was  nothing  that  Elizabeth 
'Beaufort  was  beautiful.  She  knew  her  to  be 
an  accomplice  in  the  escape  of  a  felon,  and  she 
was  thinking  how  much  twenty-live  pounds 
was  worth.  She'd  got  ten  pounds  already  from 
Elizabeth,  and  she  was  promised  two  pounds  a 
month  beside.  That  would  make  twenty-four 
pounds  a  year.  Twenty-four  pounds  a  year 
would  mean,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  forty- 
eight  pounds.  Surely  that  was  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds.  Was  it  worth  her  while 
"  to  run  her  in,"  as  she  expressed  it. 

After  a  little  time  of  reflection,  however,  she 
determined  to  go  round  by  the  kitchen  entrance 
and  tap  at  the  kitchen  door.    Hephzibah  had 
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no  love  for  the  woman— she  knew  that  she  was 
spiteful— she  knew  also  that  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
j^s  anxious  to  get  her  daughter  Juliana  into 
Heplmbah  s  place  at  Craig  Moor.  She  was 
therefore,  very  chuff  in  her  manner.  She  did 
not  even  ask  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  to  come  in  She 
stared  at  the  woman,  and  the  woman  stared  at 
her. 

"  WuU,"  she  said,  "  ain't  you  going  to  give  a 
body  so  much  as  a  set-down,  after  coming  all 
the  way  from  Hartley  ?  " 

"  You're  welcome  to  come  in,"  said  Heph- 
zioah,  "  ef  you'U  only  stay  a  minute  or  two 
My  master  and  my  mistress  wouldn't  send  a 
beggar  from  their  door." 

"  A  beggar  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 

"  Wull,  you  seem  mighty  like  one ;  anyhow. 
I  ve  seen  beggars  ^  ->ht  better  than  you  " 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  snorted,  but  she  had  her 
work  to  do,  and  must,  if  possible,  remain  civil 
She  entered  the  kitchen,  sank  into  a  chair  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice  :  ' 

"  I  'as  a  great  drought  on  me." 

"  Has  ye,"  replied  Hephzibah. 

"  Yus,  I  say  it,  it's  true." 

"  Wull,  there's  water  from  the  pump     Ye 
can  have  a  glass  ef  ye  have  a  likin'  for  it  " 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  sat  still  for  a  minute   thtn 
she  said  slowly  ;  ' 
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'*  I  could  do  with  a  glass  of  stout  or  a  glass 
of  beer.  It  seems  shameful  like  for  rich  folks 
like  them  Beauforts  to  give  a  body  only  a  glass 
of  water— and  I  could  do  for  'em.  You  don't 
know  what  handles  I  'as  over  them— and  over 
miss  in  especial." 

Hephzibah  turned  very  white.  Her  inclina- 
tion was  to  take  the  heavy  woman  and  push 
her  out  of  the  door.  She  decided,  however,  for 
Elizabeth's  sake,  to  be  civil.  She  said,  after  a 
pause  : 

^  "  I  can't  give  what  don't  belong  to  me,  but 
I'll  ask  my  mistress,  and  I've  no  doubt  she'll 
let  me  draw  half-a-pint  for  ye." 

"There  now,  that's  more  tidy-like,"  said 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 

Hephzibah  went  into  the  dainty  little  draw- 
ing-room where  Mrs.  Beaufort  spent  most  of  her 
time. 

;*  Ma'am,"  said  Hephzibah,  "  there's  one  of 
thim  officer's  wives  'as  called  here." 

"  Oh,  what  about  ? "  said  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she  says  she's  mighty  thirsty 
and  she  axes  for  a  glass  of  beer." 

"  Certainly,  Hephzibah,  give  her  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  slice  of  the  kitchen  cake." 

"  It's  too  good  for  her,  n  a'am,  I  don't  like  her." 

"  Why,  who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
looking  up  with  sudden  interest. 
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"  Heavyfoot,  by  name/'  said  Hephzibah 
"  H«av:  foot,"  repeated  Mrs.  Beaufort.  "  I 
i^'.^^J^^u  "^^  'P^^  °^  ^^'    I  "»ay  come 
Patriot'  ^•h'^'k"  ^y  ""^  ^^y^  *°  ^«  h«^     Mr. 

•   T  Ih^l5'A^  ?^  ^  u,*^^*'  "'^'^"^^  ^'"t  «  I  was  you 

Ltch.^'^i,  ^°f  '  V°  P"*  "^y  ^^'  i'^^de  the 
Kitchen  while  she's  there." 

"  I  shall  please  myself  about  that,  Hephzibah 
Go  and  give  the  poor  woman  her  beer     If  she 
has  walked  all  the  way  from  Hartley  she  must 
be  very  thirsty." 

Hephzibah  returned   to  the   kitchen.    She 
drew  a  small  glass  of  beer.    Mrs.  Heavvfoot 
remarked  on  the  size,  but  the  cut  from  the 
kitchen  cake  moUified  her.    Meanwhile  Mrs 
Beaufort,  having  thought  and  thought  finally 
became  restless,  rose  to  her  feet,  sat  down  again 
At  last,  with  a  faltering  ...o,  fo'r  she  was  a  very 
fraJ  httle  woman,  she     it  the  drawing-room 
and  went  along  the  pa  .age.    She  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  making  an  excuse  on  her  way 

"  Hephzibah,"  she  said,  "  Oh-I  didn't  know 

you  had  a  visitor-Hephzibah,  I  was  thinking 

hat  we  would  have  a  boiled  apple  pudding 

T'Z^\    '^"^'  ^"r"  ^"'  "^y  good  woman! 
1  don  t  know  your  face." 
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Mrs.  Heavyfoot  had  finished  her  beer  and 
every  crumb  of  her  cake. 

"  Apple  pudding  for  the  rich,"  she  said,  "  I 
wish  my  poor  Lizzie  had  a  bit  of  apple  pudding 
—it  be  rare  and  tasty,  that  it  be." 

"  What's  your  name,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  Heavyfoot,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  then,  I  know  about  you.  My  son  has 
told  me  about  you." 

"  Eh  now,  'ave  'ee,  and  ain't  'e  a  'andsome 
gent~I  never  see  'is  like.  Why,  my  heart  it 
just  pops  up  and  down  when  I  see  him— he's  a 
beautiful  gent  and  as  good  as  he's  beautiful. 
You  must  be  proud,  ma'am,  to  have  a  son  like 
that." 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  much  interested. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I've  caUed  to  tdl  Hephzibah 
—I  little  thought  to  have  the  great  honour  of 
speaking  to  your  leddyship— I've  called  to  say 
that  I'm  on  the  search  for  thim  Simpsons." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  I'm  searching  for  them  high  and  low— I'm 
searching  for  them  early  and  late.  I  don't 
mind  my  cottage.  I  don't  mind  my  childer. 
I  don't  mind  anything,  but  just  to  get  hold  of 
thim  letters  for  the  great  professor." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort. 
"  My  husband  does  want  the  letters." 
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"  I  know  it,  ma'am.  I  know,  too,  that  when 
a  gent  wants  a  thing  he  wants  it  so  bad  that 
he  must  'ave  it.  Poor  folks  like  us  we  'as  to 
do  without,  but  gents— they  gets  what  thev 
wants.    That's  mortal  true." 

"  You're  a  very  kind  woman,"  said  Mrs 
Beaufort. 

"I  don't  think,  ma'am,  ef  I  was  you" 
^.t-^"  1.1.  interrupted  Hephzibah,  "I'd  talk 
n  more  to  Mrs.  Heavyfoot— her  settin'  in 
:«  "T  presence  and  you  standin'.  Ef  you'll  go 
b<t>  K  to  the  drawing-room,  I'll  bring  you  your 
cup  of  arrowroot.    Do,  please,  ma'am." 

But    Mrs.    Beaufort   looked   annoyed     "I 
shaU  do  as  I  wish,"  she  said,  haughtily. 

"  A  nice  way  for  a  gel  to  talk  to  you,  ma'am  " 
said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  who  saw  a  possible  opening 
for  pushmg  her  daughter  into  Hephzibah's 
place  and  turning  Hephzibah  out.  "  Now  ef 
I  was  a  lady,  which  I  ain't,  I'd  no  more  put'up 
with  that  kind  of  talk  than  I'd  fly.  Ain't  you 
the  mother  of  the  most  beautiful  young  gent  in 
the  world,  and  that  brat  of  a  girl  she  talks  as 
she  do  and  you  puts  up  with  it.  Ma'am  its 
you  that  'as  the  beautiful  spu-it.     Now  ef'mv 

daughter  was  here "  ' 

'•Which  she   won't   be,"    said   Hephzibah. 
So,  now,  ma'am,  will  you  kindly  go  back  to 
the  drawing-room." 
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If  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  been  a  stronger-minded 
woman,  she  would  have  left  the  kitchen,  but 
as  it  was,  she  sank  into  a  rhair  and  began  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  again. 

"  Your  life  must  be  a  very  interesting  one," 
she  said. 

"  It  be  that,  ma'am.  It  'aves  it  ups  and  it's 
downs — it  'aves  its  luck,  bad  and  good.  It 
twists  everyway,  so  to  speak,  but  I'm  all  for 
you  and  Mr.  Patrick  and  when  they  say  things 
agen  him  in  Hartley,  its  myself  that's  up  in 
arms." 

"  They  say  things  against  my  son,"  cried 
Mrs.  Beaufort.  "  Hi  w  dare  you  allude  to 
such  things  to  me.  They  say  things  against 
Captain  Beaufort  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
don't  mean  nothing,  I  don't  really.  Nob'dv 
could  speak  against  such  a  I  eautiful  young 
gent  as  that." 

"  Well,  then,  my  good  woman  don't  talk 
to  me  any  longer.  I  ough'  not  to  ave  spoken 
to  a  woman  like  you.  Heph?  bah  new  better. 
I  lost  my  dignity  -vhen  ^  spoke  to  you." 

Then  she  turned  very  slowly,  ner  sweet  little 
figure  looking  as  it  ha  neVer  looked  before, 
almost  like  the  Macon  la  in  its  beauty,  in  its 
simple  grandeur  She  quietl>'  opened  the 
kitchen  door  anu  vent  out. 
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u  I'r  ^  '*  ^°"®  ^°''  "»yself,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
You  must  get  me  out  o'  this,  Hephzie." 
"  I'm  not  goin'  to  trouble  to  get  ye  out  of  it  " 
said  Hephzie.  "I  knowed  well  ye'd  do  it 
Go  arter  them  Simpsons— and  do  your  evil  best 
\vith  them.  Clear  away  from  here— that's 
all  I  got  to  say." 


CHAPTER   XIV 


Patrick  Beaufort  was  once  more  back  in 
London.  He  had  secured  sufficient  money, 
notwithstanding  his  remarks  to  the  contrary,  to 
clear  himself  from  any  chance  of  being  cashiered  • 
he  had  paid  his  debts  of  honour,  he  had  meant 
to  pay  some  more  debts  which  were  not  debts 
of  honour,  debts  to  struggling  tradespeople  who 
badly  needed  the  money  which  the  ambitious, 
foolish,  vain  young  man  owed  them,  debts  for 
dress  suits  here  and  dress  suits  there,  for  the 
best  style  of  trousers,  of  coats,  of  waistcoats,  of 
hats ;  debts,  in  fact,  of  the  sort  which  young 
men  of  his  calibre  would  contract,  debts  also 
for  dinners,  gay  dinners,  sparkling  dinners, 
which  he  gave  to  the  ladies  whom  he  admired. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  female  sex  was 
Patrick  Beaufort,  he  always  had  one  girl  or  one 
lady  in  tow,  so  to  speak.  He  saw  her,  he  fell 
in  love  with  her  for  the  time  being,  he  loaded 
her  with  presents— those  sort  of  people  expect, 
well— jewellery,  dinners,  boxes  at  the  theatre] 
boxes  at  the  opera,  all  kinds  of  amusements. 
They  require,  in  sho'  t,  all  those  things  which 
run  up  bills,  but  Patrick  did  not  mind ;  those 
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bills  at  least,  could  wait.    If  Elizabeth  had 
been  anything  like  wnat  she  ought  to  be   he 
wodd  not  have  been  like  this.    He  could  have 
paid  his  account  at  the  Savoy,  he  could  have 
paid  his  account  at  the  Carlton,  he  could  have 
paid  a  good  deal,  at  least,  of  his  jeweller's  bill 
That  was  rather  heavy ;  jewels  were  so  con- 
foundedly dear.    How  he  wished  that  he  might 
give  his  mother's  jewels  to  the  lady  of  his  love ! 
She  was  so  beautiful,  and  she  would  look  so 
thb  7  '  ^^^  ^^^  admired  old-fashioned 

Her  name  was  Alice  Stanhope.    She  was  a 
person  without  much  character,  she  was  a 
married  woman,  who  cared  little  or  nothing  for 
her  husband,  was  highly  p.eased  to  go  about 
m  the  world  and  to  be  seen  there  with  the  hand- 
some, dashing  young  officer,  Patrick  Beaufort 
bhe  liked  nothing  better  and,  truth  to  tell  her 
husband  was  the  sort  of  man  who  did  not  mind 
He  went  his  way,  she  went  hers,  she  belonged 
aJas  I  to  a  very  numerous  class  in  London  in 
these  days.    She  did  not  mind  the  fact  that  she 
belonged  to  this  class,  she  did  not  consider  it 
in  the  leas..    She  liked  to  dress  showily,  she 

If-  i^'l  P.°^*  *°  *^^  ^°^«^>'  bracelet  which 
Patrick  had  given  her,  she  liked  him  to  whisper 
m  her  ear  to  say  soft  nothings,  pretty,  feathery 
kmd  of  thmgs,  that  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
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at  the  other.  She  was  married,  she  had  no 
intention  of  giving  Patrick  the  most  remote 
handle  to  disgrace  her  name  or  position,  but  a 
flirtation  with  him  was  aU  very  weU  •  it  was  in 
short,  delightful.  And  he-he  did  his  best  'he 
enjoyed  himself,  he  was  quite  happy— but  if 
only  Elizabeth  had  been  different  I  Elizabeth 
however,  was  herself  and  nothing  would  change 
her.  * 

One  day  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Stanhope  to  the 
Carlton  for  supper.  The  Savoy  was  beginning 
to  press  him  for  something  on  account,  he  had 
presented  a  five  pound  note,  which  was  scorn- 
fully returned. 

"  We  must  have,"  said  the  manager  to  the 
young  man,  "  at  least  fifty  pounds  by  this  day 
fortnight,  or  we  cannot  accommodate  you  anv 
further.  Captain  Be-ufort." 

Beaufort  said,  with  an  angry  flush  and  a 
flash  m  his  dark  eyes  : 
"  So  much  the  worse  for  yourselves  " 
"I  could  not  run  the  Sa^^oy  on  your  terms. 
Captam    Beaufort,"    replied    the    manager 
whatever  you  may  say  to  the  contrary." 
So  Captain  Beaufort  was  again  being  pressed 
for  money  and  on  this  special  occasion  he  took 
the  lady  of  his  choice  to  the  Carlton ;  the 
Carlton  had  not  begun  to  press  yet,  it  would 
very  soon,  he  owed  quite  three  hundred  pounds 
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there,  but,  of  course,  Elizabeth  would  help  him. 
He  would  write  to  her  and  ask  her  for  the  Lord's 
sake  to  send  him  some  of  the  money  she  had 
got  for  Swift-as-the-wind.  He  thought  as  he 
was  driving  with  his  fair  companion  to  the 
Carlton,  after  they  had  enjoyed  a  delightful 
theatre  together,  he  thought  of  Elizabeth  and 
wondered  and  wondered  why  she  had  sold  her 
beautiful  horse.  "  There's  a  mystery  about 
Elizabeth,  he  said  to  himself,  "  there's  no  doubt 
whatsoever  on  that  point .  There' s  a  mystery — 
I  must  get  a  handle  to  it,  and  then  I  can  manage 
her." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Captain  Beau- 
fort ?  "  said  Mrs.  Star.nope,  when  they  found 
themselves  tete-i-tete  at  a  small  table.  It 
was  fancifully  decorated  with  a  little  electric 
lamp  and  some  flowers  by  the  lady's  plate  and 
some  more  by  the  gentleman's.  "  You  are  not 
a  bit  interesting,"  she  continued,  "  you  are  dull 
and  stupid.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Anstruther  to  take 
me  out  to  dinner  next  time,  he  is  always  begging 
and  imploring  of  me  to  do  so,  and  so  I  will — I 
shall  just  avail  myself  of  his  attentions.  You 
are  handsome — I  admit  that — ^but  you  are 
nothing  else — you  have  no  money,  you  know — 
why  haven't  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  My  dear  lady,  my  sweet  lady,  do  you  think 
I  like  being  without  money  ?  " 
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"  WeU,    weU,    it's   all    the   same   to   me 
Anstruther  has  half-a-miUion  at  least  and  he 

Patrick,  I  1  ke  you  best,  and  why  don't  vou 

fnd'r^''^"^r"^"'^'  I  saw  one  at  Sto^ 
and  Mortmier's  the  other  day,  it's  only  five 
hundred  pounds-a  mere  trifle-you  migh? 
buy  It  or  me.  My  husband  is  having  Tine 
time  with-^h,  I  won't  mention  any  names  f^ 
but  It  IS  rather  dull  for  me  to  go  out  with  a  man 
who  is  absorbed  in  melanchdy  thorghts  '^ 

d^l  +r  '''"^'"  '^'^  ^"^"^^'^^  "  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  worry  me  just  at  present.    The  fact  is 
I  am  afflicted  with  a  sister."  ' 

"Afflicted  with  a  sister?  What  a  verv 
wtf»'y  strange  thing  to  say  !  "  ^' 

ririV^l"^^'  ^"  *^^  ^'"^'  ^i^»a/'  said  Pat- 
nek,  bendmg  towards  her,  "  my  sister  is  very 

"  Your  sister  rich,  and  you  are  poor  ?  how 
do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

''  Well,  just  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence ;  she's  not  rich,  according  to  ^ 
favom-ite  Anstruther,  but  she's  rich  i/one  wa^ 

she  ^11  '*  ""'*  '^r^^  ^""^^^  P<>^ds,  whkh 
she  wdl  not  even  let  me  see  the  colom-  of     I 

father,  the  professor,  lives,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  with  Elizabeth."  ^  ^ 
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"Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Stanhope,  "what 
a  pretty,  uncommon  name.  I  used  to  hate  it 
when  I  was  a  child,  but  I  admire  it  now.  Is 
your  sister  handsome  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  bring  her  up  to  town 
and  do  a  brother's  part  for  her  ?  Why,  if  she's 
handsome  and  rich  she  might  make  no  end  of 
a  fine  match.  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  For  your 
sake,  Patrick,  I'd  place  her  under  my  wing, 
and  take  her  about  with  me.  She'd  have,  of 
course,  to  provide  herself  with  suitable  clothes, 
but  I'd  soon  marry  her  off.  There  are  heaps  of 
men  looking  for  wives  in  the  present  day ; 
there  are  men  who  want  rich  wives,  there  are 
men  who  don't  care  anything  at  all  about  riches, 
provided  they  get  handsome  wives,  and  you  say 
your  sister  is  handsome." 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Patrick. 
He  slipped  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  took  out  a  little  photograph  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  in  a  case  and  lying  beside  it  was  his 
mother's  most  valuable  diamond  ring.  It  was 
her  engagement  ring,  the  one  which  her  husband 
had  given  her  on  that  happy  day  when  they 
had  plighted  their  troth  and  vowed  each  to  be 
faithful  to  the  other,  and  each  had  been  truly 
faithful  to  the  other  through  the  long  years. 
No  thought  of  disloyalty  had  come  into  their 
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hearts  and  their  child  Elizabeth  took  after 
them. 

"  But  do  let  me  look  at  that  ring— what  a 
beauty  !  what  a  love !  what  a  darling  I  "  said 
Mrs.  Stanhope. 

"  I  am  glad  you  admire  it,  it  belongs  to  my 
mother." 

"  Oh,  oh,  Patrick  ! — ^and  you  said,  you  swore 
that  you  hadn't  a  penny  in  the  world  !  and  you 
have  got  this!  Why,  I  don't  know  what  it 
would  fetch  !  Give  it  to  me,  Patrick,  give  it  to 
me,  and  I  won't  go  with  Mr.  Anstruther :  I 
will  stay  with  you,  Patrick,  I  will,  I  will  I  " 


CHAPTER    XV 

After  a  certain  exceedingly  worldly  fashion 
Mrs.  Stanhope  looked  very  beautiful  as  she 
spoke.  Her  eyes  were  bright  blue— like  china— 
her  hair  was  a  very  rich  shade  of  gold.  Those 
who  knew  her  best,  knew  also  that  her  hair  was 
apt  to  assume  many  tinges  according  to  the 
prevailing  mode.  At  present  it  was  golden, 
with  a  touch— only  a  touch— of  red,  which  gave 
it  a  very  brilliant  appearance.  Her  cheeks 
were  powered  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were 
also  faintly,  very  faintly,  rouged. 

Mrs.  Stanhope  looked  exactly  like  the  woman 
she  really  was— one  without  morals— one  with- 
out any  idea  of  behaving  correctly  ;  she  cared 
little  or  nothing  of  what  the  world  thought  of 
her,  always  provided  she  could  keep  that  little 
measure  of  self-respect,  which  would  enable 
her  to  enjoy  a  certain  class— by  no  means  a 
high  class — of  London  society. 

She  fiddl<^d  now  ^\ith  the  lovely  ring— the 
little  ring  which  was  surely  the  symbol  of  all 
love  and  purity.  She  slippc  j  it  on  her  finger 
and  watched  the  diamonds  sJi  ne  and  glitter. 
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"  No,  I  cannot  part  with  that  ring,"  said 
Patrick — who  never  admired  her  more,  or,  at 
the  same  time,  hated  her  more  profoundly. 

She  looked  up — startled  by  his  tone  and  by 
the  down-right  anger  in  his  great  black  eyes. 
A  natural  colour  now  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
an  expression  of  fury  trembled  round  her  full, 
red  lips. 

"  Take  it,"  she  said,  flinging  it  back  to  him. 
He  caught  it  and  slipped  it  with  a  sense  of 
relief  into  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Yes— take  it,"  she  continued  with  a  taunt- 
ing laugh,  "  and  I  will  tell  that  fat  millionare, 
Archibald  Anstruther  that  I  will  dine  with  him 
to-morrow  night  at  the  Ritz—It  is  twice  the 
fun  at  the  Ritz  and  we  can  go  to  the  Empire — 
or  some  such  place  afterwards.  Of  course  I 
know  that  poor  old  Archie  is  ugly — but  they 
say — those  in  the  know,  that  in  a  week's  time 
you  do  not  know  an  ugly  man  from  a  handsome 
one — as  handsome  as  you  are  Pat,  when  you 
do  not  wear  that  detestible  sneer.  Of  course 
I  know  you  are  splendidly  handsome  generally. 
At  times  your  face  is  like  a  dream— but  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  your  pockets  are 
not  lined  with  gold,  poor  old  dear — and  I  want 
gold  more  than  any  t-ing  else  in  the  world. 
Now  let  me  have  a  squint  at  that  young  girl's 
photograph." 
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Patrick,  against  his  wiU,  handed  the  wicked 
woman  the  little  case— She  gazed  for  half-a- 
mmute  at  the  tranquil,  serene,  noble  face.  She 
felt  at  that  moment  that  she  was  darkness 
lookmg  at  light.  She  closed  the  little  case  vnth 
a  sharp  snap  and  gave  it  back  to  Patrick 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "that  that  girl 
would  suit  me.    She— I  know  her  sort." 

"  You'd  better  not  speak  against  her,  she's 
my   sister,"    replied    Patrick.    He    then    sat 
perfectly  quiet  without  spea::mg  at  all     Mrs 
Stanhope  looked  at  him ;  there  was  a  change 
m  this  young  man  which  she  could  not  account 
for     Was  it  possible  that  her  fascinations  were 
failmg  m  their  effects  ?    Was  it  possible  that 
he  no  longer  cared  for  her,  as  he  used  to  do  ? 
She  suddenly  bent  towards  him. 
"Show  me  that  photograph  again,"  she  said 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment.     His  first  feeling 
was  to  refuse.    To  show  light  to  darkness  was 
even    against    his    inclination.    But    after    a 
moment's  hesitation,  impelled  by  her  undoubted 
charm,  he  took  the  photograph  out  again  and 
put  It  mto  her  hand. 
*'  She  is  good,  you  can  see  that,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  I  can  see  it  very  weU.     If— if  I  take 
your  sister  about  in  London,  if  I  ask  her  to 
visit  me  at  my  house  in  Audley  Place,  if  I  do  all 
that  one  woman  can  do  for  another,  will  you 
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give  me  that  diamond  ring  ?    There  I  that's  a 
fair  bargain,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  bargain  that  cannot  be  contem- 
plated," replied  Beaufort.  He  was  not  im- 
pressed in  any  way  by  Mrs.  Stanhope's  remarks. 
He  liked  her,  nay  more,  he  had  a  certain  craving 
for  her  society,  which  he  could  not  resist,  but — 
his  mother's  engagement  ring,  his  mother! 
If  there  was  anyone  in  all  the  world  who  truly 
loved  him  it  was  that  little,  frail,  delicate, 
sweet  woman  who  lived  far  away  in  the  wilds 
of  Craig  Moor.  No,  no,  he  could  not  part 
with  the  ring.  He  could  give  it  to  a  good  girl, 
to  a  girl  whom  he  loved  and  whom  he  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  bring  some  day  to  his  mother 
and  say—"  she  is  my  wife  "—but  this  woman  ! 
He  rose  abruptly. 

"  There's  one  thing  and  only  one  thing  to  be 
said,"  he  remarked,  "  and  it  is  this— that  if 
you  were  to  ask  Elizabeth  fifty  times  over  to 
visit  you,  she  would  refuse.  She  is  in  her  own 
way  a  person  of  importance.  She  gets  her 
pictures  of  the  moors,  the  moor  ponies,  the 
moor  men  and  women,  into  the  academy  year 
after  year,  and  year  after  year  they  are  sold 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  What  she 
gets  for  them  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  fancy 
a  large  sum.  In  addition  she  is  a  marvellous 
musician.    She  plays  the  organ  so  magnifi- 
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cently  that  she  is  employed  by  some  of  our 
greatest  organists  to  write  fresh  music  for 
them ;  they  pay  her  for  her  music— in  short, 
she  is  far  too  busy  to  come  to  you.  Your  life 
would  not  suit  her,  your  ways  would  not  suit 
her,  in  fact,  nothing  about  you  would  suit  her. 
You  do  suit  me  uncommonly  .  i  .  but  my 
sister,  she  is  quite  different." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Stanhope,  turning 
purple  with  rage,  "  I  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  model  young  lady,  and 
a  professional— a  professional  is  not  in  the  least 
in  my  line,  so  no  more  about  her.  I  am  tired 
I  want  to  go  home."  And  Patrick  took  her' 
home. 

While  these  things  were  happenmg  in  London 
Patnck  was  once  again  terribly  short  of  money. 
There  was  the  diamond  ring,  he  had  sold  all 
the  rest  of  the  jewels,  but  he  had  kept  the  ring 
Whenever  he  felt  tempted  to  go  into  a  jeweller's 
shop  and  see  what  he  could  get  for  the  ring, 
something  or  someone  seemed  to  pull  him  back' 
a  voice  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ears.    "  Your 
mother's,   your   loving   mother's   engagement 
ring—will  you,  can  you  part  with  it  ?  "     He 
felt    somehow    that    he   could   not,    hitherto 
he  had  felt  this.    The  people  at  the  Savoy 
must  wait,  they  must  press  a  little  harder. 
Oh,  they  could  do  him  no  harm,  and  he  had 
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been  truly  careful  witii  regard  to  debts  of 

Craig 


ever   since    his   last    visit    to 


honour 
Moor 

But  at  Hartlev ,  at  Hartleypool,  in  the  home 
of  professor  and  Mrs  Beaufort,  matters  were 
moving  in  a  direction  which  would  have  much 
astounded  that  -stute  young  officer  had  he 
known  enough  about  them,  for  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
was  not,  to  use  n  old  adage,  allowing  the  grass 
to  grow  under  her  feet.  She  was  working  day 
and  night  to  find  the  Simpsons  ,  she  could  not, 
try  as  she  would^  discc\er  their  abode,  there- 
fore she  was  m<>  e  or  Jess  in  a  state  of  despair. 
The  two  pounds  a  nu  nth  was  regularly  paid 
by  Elizabeth,  but  that  seemed  so  little  and 
twenty-fi .  -  pounds  was  scarcel>  worth  taking, 
and  the  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
having  "  Miss  "  locked  up  did  not  appear  so 
joyous  when  it  came  to  the  point.  But  on  a 
certain  evenmg  towards  the  end  of  April,  wl 
Adrian  Trent  must  be  quite  safe— Eliza 
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always  had  that  feeling  in  her  heart  now-- 
when  he  must  be  quite  safe,  having  left  Hartley- 
pool  at  least  a  couple  of  months  ago— the  man 
Heav>'foot  came  into  his  co+tage  with  a  frown 
between  his  brows.  It  \  s  a  very  ominous 
frown,  it  was  a  frown  so  ominous,  so  portentous, 
that  his  children,  instead  of  running  to  him  as 
they  generally  did,  crept  away  from  hrni  and. 
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on  the  whole,  preferred  their  moth^  to  their 
father  on  this  occasion.  He  hardly  touched 
his  supper,  he  let  it  go — in  fact,  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  over,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Send  the  brats  to  bed,"  he  said. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  ye,  Jim  ?  Why- 
ever  are  ye  so — so  spiteful — ^like  ?  Not  even 
that  bit  of  a  Lizzie  can  please  ye  to-night," 
remarked  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 

"  Send  the  brats  to  bed,"  said  the  man  again. 
"  If  ye  don't  I'll  go  to  the  "  Green  Dragon," 
and  ye  know  what  that  means." 

"  Ye'd  best  go  to  bed,  childer,"  said  their 
mother.  She  was  a  little  awed  by  her  husband's 
manner,  she  was,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
also  a  trifle  frightened.  The  children  went 
upstairs  one  by  one,  they  crept  into  their  beds, 
Lizzie  cried  a  little,  daddy  was  never  like  that 
as  a  rule,  daddy  always  kissed  his  little  Lizzie, 
whoever  else  he  didn't  kiss.  What  was  the 
matter  with  daddy  ?  Juliana,  another  girl, 
told  her  to  "  shut  up."  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent Lizzie  from  crying  very  quietly,  very 
softly,  under  the  sheets.  Meanwhile  husband 
and  wife  were  closeted  together  downstairs. 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  woman — "  what  ?  ye 
don't  want  me  to  wash  the  bits  of  plates  afore 
ye  begin  to  talk  ?  Whatever  has  come  to 
ye,  Jim  ? " 
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"  I'll  tdl  you— you  must  get  me  out  of  it." 
"  Well,  my  man,  I  was  always  a  good  >vife 

to  ye." 

"  That  you  were,  Maria ,"  was  his  response. 
Then  he  said,  after  a  pause—"  I've  done  a  fear- 
ful thing,  and  if  it's  known  I'm  a  ruined  man. 
The  children  'U  have  nothing  to  eat ;  the  children 
'II  have  nothing  to  eat." 

"  God  in  heaven,  stop  making  that  awful 
remark  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Heavyfoot.  "  Haven't 
I  been  tramping  and  tramping,  and  doing  my 
level  best  for  the  children  ?  Whatever  have 
ye  gone  and  done,  Jim  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  my  woman,  what  I've  gone 
and  done.  I  was  desperate — I— I  couldn't 
help  myself — it  come  on  me  like  a  lightning 
flash !  I  saw  a  bit  o'  money  in  the  governor's 
room — he  sent  me  to  his  private  room  to  fetch 
some  things  he  wanted,  some  books,  if  ye  must 
know,  and  there  was,  lying  on  his  table,  ten 
golden  sovereigns,  and  I  wanted  the  money 
that  bad,  that  bad,  Maria,  that  I  took  it,  I  took 
it  and  I  paid  of!  a  man  who's  been  plaguing  me 
tor  months  and  months.  He  may  never  think 
it  was  me,  for  I  left  the  matter  so  that  most 
likely  the  blame  might  fall  on  Joe— the  new 
hand  they  have  in  the  prison.  No  one  likes 
Joe  and  that's  the  truth,  and  my  hope  is  that 
it'll  fall  on  him.    He  was  sent  mto  the  gover- 
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nor's  study  after  me,  Maria,  and  if  it  falls  on 
well  and  good,  but  there's  great,  great 


him. 


danger.    Can  ye  raise  ten  pounds,  so  that  I 
may  pay  it  back,  Maria,  my  woman  ?  " 

"  And  what  if  I  don't  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Heavy- 
fcot. 

"  Then  the  children  '11  have  no  bread  to  eat. 
That  was  why  I  couldn't  kiss  Lizzie  to-night ; 
I  couldn't  look  at  'em,  I  couldn't  look  at  any  of 
'em,  I  seemed  to  see  'em  getting  thinner  and 
thinner  and  more  and  more  peaky,  and  I 
couldn't  bear  it !— and  here  I  am,  here  I  am  I 
I've  stolen  money  ;  and  I'll  be  disgraced  and 
put  into  prison.  Can  ye  help  me,  Maria,  my 
woman  ?  " 

"  It'll  all  depend  on  whether  the  blame  is 
laid  on  Joe  or  not." 

"  Bat  if  it's  not  laid  on  Joe  it'll  be  put  on  me, 
and  I  caa't  stand  it !  I'll  run  awav  this  blessed 
night." 

"  And  fasten  it  on  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Heavy- 
foot,  "  a  nice  sort  of  man  you  be,  Jim,  I  must 
say  I  admire  your  character." 
"  Well,  woman,  can  ye  help  me  ?  " 
"  I  dunno,  I  dunno— oh,  God,  help  us,  we're 
in  a  nice  state  !  I,  the  wife  of  a  common  thief  I 
God  help  us,  we're  in  a  nice  state  I  " 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

"Lizzie  could  not  sleep  ;  she  dropped  asleep,  it  is 
true,  but  she  woke  again  immediately.  When 
she  woke,  she  cried :  "  Daddy,  daddy,  daddy, 
one  kiss,  one  kiss !  " — and  then  she  began  to 
sob,  and  then  she  dropped  into  an  uneasy, 
night-marey  sort  of  sleep  again,  but  it  wasn't 
a  real  sleep,  it  was  the  sort  that  meant  shadows 
under  the  eyes  in  the  morning,  it  was  the  sort 
that  would  wear  the  small  child  into  a  shadow, 
the  shadow  that  her  father  contemplated  when 
he  could  not  kiss  her, 

Mrs.  Heavy  foot  came  upstairs  very  late  to 
bed,  she  had  been  talking  to  her  husband, 
nobody  knew  what  they  saiJ  to  each  other. 
But  as  she  passed  the  door  where  the  children 
slept,  she  heard  a  quick  little  suppressed  sob. 
As  a  rule  she  never  dreamt  of  noticing  when  the 
children  cried,  she  said  it  was  very  bad  to 
notice  them,  it  would  be  a  hardening  process  to 
let  them  fight  through  their  childish  troubles. 
She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  pamper  and 
pet,  she  was  the  last  to  do  that.  Heavyfoot 
was  silly  about  the  little  girl,  even  Juliana,  big 
girl  that  she  was,  fit  to  be  in  a  place  now,  fit  to 
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be  with  "  miss,"  and  her  father  and  mother, 
even  Juliana  he  took  notice  of,  but  if  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot  cared  for  any  of  her  children,  it  was 
the  boys.  But  this  sob  came  from  the  tiny 
room  where  the  girls  slept  together.  She  stood 
still  on  the  landing  ;  she  felt  bewildered  enough, 
poor  woman,  and  that  sob  went  to  her  heart. 
She  did  not  know  she  had  a  heart,  but  it  was 
touched  by  that  sob.  She  opened  the  door 
very  softly,  an  eager  little  voice  said  : 

"  Is  that  you,  daddy  ?  " 

"  No,  t'ain't,  t'ain't ;  you  go  to  sleep,  Lizzie." 

"  I  want  daddy  to  kiss  me,  I  want  daddy  to 

kiss  me,  I  want,  I  want "  a  great  flood  of 

tears  fell  from  the  child's  eyes.  For  a  wonder 
the  woman  was  softened ;  she  took  the  little 
creature  in  her  arms;  she  was  her  youngest, 
she  wrapped  a  large  grey  shawl  round  her  and 
carried  her  straight  downstairs. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  here— she  won't  sleep 
all  night  ef  you  don't  kiss  her.  Kiss  her  and 
let  her  go  to  sleep." 

The  man,  left  alone  for  the  first  time,  was 
going  to  the  cupboard  where  the  whiskey 
bottle  was  hidden.  He  scowled,  but  one  look 
at  Lizzie  softened  him. 

"  Oh,  ye  poor  little  thing,"  he  said,  "  ye  poor 
little  thing  1 " — ^and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  with  passion,  almost  with  ferocity ; 
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he  kissed  her  over  and  over.  "  My  pc^r  Lizzie, 
my  poor  Lizzie,  ye'll  never  think  bad  of  your 
daddy,  will  ye,  Lizzie  mine  ?  " 

"Never,  never,  never,  daddy.  Oh,  daddy, 
you  does  love  your  little  Lizzie  ?  " 

"  I  does,  my  child,  I  does." 

"  There  now,  kiss  her  again,  and  I'll  take  her 
up  to  bed,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  you  come  to 
bed,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  Jim,  or  the  morning 
will  be  on  us  before  you've  got  into  bed." 

Lizzie,  quite  satisfied  now  by  her  father's 
kisses,  by  her  restoration  to  favour,  kissed  her 
mother  too,  cuddled  in  a  comfortable  way  into 
the  bed  which  she  shared  with  Juliana,  and 
went  off  into  profound  slumber.  Nothing 
mattered,  after  all,  it  v.as  only  that  daddy  was 
cross  at  supper,  but  he  loved  his  little  Lizzie, 
he  would  always  love  her,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  She  fell  into  the  happy,  dreamless 
sleep  of  an  innocent  child. 

Meanwhile  Jim  Heavyfoot  took  two  glasses 
of  whiskey.  He  did  not  trouble  to  water  them. 
He  was  m  a  state  of  despair.  Afterwards  he 
took  a  certain  condiment  which  removed  the 
smell  of  whiskey  from  his  breath,  and  then, 
soothed  by  the  spirit,  he  went  upstairs  and  lay 
down  beside  his  wife.  Notwithstanding  his 
trouble,  his  danger,  he  was  soon  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just.    Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  the 
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one,  after  all,  who  remained  awake.  She  was 
thinking.  In  spite  of  his  many  faults,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  a  woman  of  much 
affection,  she  cared  for  Jim,  she  cared  for  him 
in  her  rough,  uncouth  way ;  she  did  not  want 
him  to  be  put  in  prison.  A  fine  crow  the 
Jennifers  and  the  Prices  would  have  if  her  hus- 
band, her  husband,  Jim  Heavy  foot,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  crime  of  theft,  if  he  was  put  into 
prison.  Oh,  she  could  not  stand  it  I  and  she 
could  so  easily  get  twenty-five  pounds ;  after 
all,  what  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Beaufort  to  her, 
compared  to  Jim  and  the  children  ?  She  could 
get  the  money,  she  could  get  it  to-morrow. 
She  dared  not  hesitate  any  longer.  She  had 
just  been  paid  her  usual  two  pounds  for  her 
silence,  that  two  pounds  would  prove  Eliza- 
beth's guilt.  She  always  took  care  to  mark  in 
a  little  book  :  "  Received  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
Beaufort  the  sum  of  two  pounds  to  keep  silence 
on  a  certain  matter  connected  with  a  fdon." 
This  book  was  kept  carefully  locked  up  in  a 
small  drawer  upstairs.  She  used  the  two 
pounds  to  buy  clothes  for  the  children.  In  her 
way  she  was  a  good  mother,  at  least,  in  her  way, 
she  was  not  altogether  bad.  She  could  not  get 
another  penny  from  Miss  Beaufort  for  another 
month  at  least — stay — should  she  go  to  Miss 
Beaufort  and  tell  her  the  story  and  ask  her  to 
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give  her  ten  pounds  ?  That  might  be  best, 
that  would  give  her  a  chance.  After  thinking 
this  matter  over  several  times  she  decided  to 
adopt  this  plan,  at  least  first.  If  Miss  Beaufort 
refused — and  she  was  such  a  queer  young  miss — 
she  never  called  her  anything  but  "  miss " 
now — if  she  refused,  then  she,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot, 
would  feel  no  compunction,  she  would  get  her 
twenty-five  pounds,  she  would  give  her  hus- 
band ten  pounds  to  put  back  on  the  governor's 
table,  and  all  would  be  well. 

Accordingly  at  breakfast  next  morning  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot  was  quite  cheerful.  The  children, 
even  little  Lizzie,  went  off  to  school,  looking 
and  feeling  much  as  usual. 

"  Juliana  is  getting  a  big  gell,  ain't  she, 
wife  ? "  said  the  husband.  "  She  ought  to  be 
getting  a  small  place,  a  big  gell  ought  to  be 
getting  a  small  place — ha  I  ha  I—he !  he  I— 
that's  a  joke,  ain't  it,  wife  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  a  small  place,"  said  Juliana 
"  I  want  my  father  to  support  me." 

"  Ha  I  ha  l~he  !  he  !  You'd  best  be  looking 
out  for  a  place,  Juliana." 

"  What  I  was  thinking  was  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,  "  that  she  ought  to  go  to  them 
Beauforts." 

' '  And  why  ?  The  Beauforts ,  they'  ve  got  a  v^ry 
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respectable  gell,  Hephzibah,  one  of  the  moor 
geUs." 

"  Who'd  compare  a  moor  gell — you  tell  me — 
to  a  gell  belonging  to  a  man  employed  in  hon- 
ourable work  ?  "  said  his  wife,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  "  I  know  what  I  know — and  now, 
off  with  ye  to  school  I  Here's  yer  dinner  made 
up  in  this  basket,  eat  it  careful  and  eat  it  fair  ; 
there's  a  lump  of  cheese  for  each  of  the  boys 
and  there's  jam  and  bread  for  the  gells.  Now, 
off  with  ye,  off  with  ye  I  " 

"  Why  are  ye  in  such  a  hurry  to  send  them 
off  ?  "  asked  the  husband. 

"  Because,  Jim,  I  want  to  ask  ye  a  question." 
"  Well,  and  whatever  may  that  be  ?  " 
"It's  this,  my  man.     When  ye  took  the 
money,  might  it  be  possible  for  it  not  to  be 
missed  for  a  day  or  so  ?  " 

"  Very  possible,"  said  the  man.  '  I  took  it 
from  under  a  pile  of  papers,  and  the  governor, 
for  all  he's  so  particular  about  our  work,  he's 
not  to  say  a  tidy  man  himself.  He  keeps  his 
desk  shocking — ^that's  the  only  word  for  it. 
How  a  man  in  his  position  ccaid  leave  ten 
so/eieigns  under  a  pile  of  papers! — why,  it 
mavn't  be  missed  for  three  or  four  days." 
"  Then  that's  your  hope,  ain't  it,  Jim  ?  " 
"  It  is,  my  woman,  it  is,  but  oh !  my  best 
hope  is  that  Joe  will  have  it  landed  on  him. 
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Nobody  likes  him,  he's  a  sly-looking  chap  with 
a  squint  in  one  eye  and  red  hair  :  nobody  likes 
Joe." 

"  Well,  well,  you  get  to  your  work,  don't  be 
late,  for  heaven's  sake !  Trust  to  Providence 
and  all  may  be  well." 

"  Ye  have  a  scheme  in  your  head,  old 
woman." 

"  I'm  not  denyin'  that  I  have,  and  I'm  not 
sayin'  that  J  haven't." 

"  Well,  well,  give  us  a  kiss,  old  woman." 

She  allowed  him  to  kiss  her,  wiping  her 
mouth  afterwards. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jim,  you  smell  of  the 
whiskey  bottle." 

"  No,  I  don't,  and  it's  real  mean  of  ye  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  me." 

"  Well,  I  has  me  doubts,  and  ef  ye  take  to 
drink,  the  prison  '11  reform  ye  fast  enough,  old 
man." 

The  "  old  map,"  as  she  called  him,  went  out 
with  a  sulky  movement.  She  watched  him  as 
he  went  down  the  street,  soon  he  turned  the 
corner  and  Jennifer  and  Price  joined  him ;  it 
was  full  time  for  these  three  men  to  get  to  their 
work  in  the  prison.  There  were  hard  times 
enough  at  Hartleypool  Prison.  The  new  men 
who  had  arrived  were  very  hard  to  break  iii, 
they  seemed  to  be  without  fear  and  without  any 
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soft  of  self-respect.  The  fact  was  that  the 
escape  of  Adrian  Trent  had  reached  their  ears, 
and  they  talked  of  it  in  low  whispers  when  they 
ware  alone  together,  and  Heavyfoot  felt  almost 
certain  that  th?re  would  be  another  cry  for  an 
escape  in  a  short  time,  and  if  only  he  could  win 
his  innings  then,  how  fine  it  would  be  for  him. 
He  could  leave  the  low  class  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  get  into  class  number  two,  and  from 
class  number  two  to  class  number  one  was  so 
easy  a  step ;  he  felt  sure  enough  that  would  be 
his  reward.  That  would  mean  higher  wages,  a 
better  house,  a  little  room  for  Lizzie  all  to  her- 
self, and  Jennifer  and  Price  under  him,  not  over 
him.  He'd  watch,  he'd  look  out,  the  day  was 
coming  when  his  turn  would  arrive,  when  he 
would  be  the  man  pointed  out  as  "  that  good 
fellow,  Heavyfoot,  who'd  saved  the  prison  from 
another  disgrace." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  put  on  what  she 
called  her  "  best  dress."  Her  best  dress  was 
black,  over  it  she  w  ore  a  mantle  trimmed  with 
heavy  bugles.  These  were  long  beads,  which 
hung  in  a  fringe  all  round  the  edge  of  the  man- 
tle ;  the  mantle  was  fastened  tight  and  secured 
round  her  neck,  it  had  little  slits  at  each  side 
through  which  she  could  put  her  hands ;  she 
could  keep  them  cosy  and  warm  in  that  fashion. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  bonnet  which  "  miss  " 
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had  given  h^  some  time  ago  ;  it  had  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Beaul'^^rt's  mother,  who  was  still  alive 
f.nd  lived  in  London.  It  was  a  very  neat,  nice- 
looking  bonnet,  it  was  made  of  black  velvet, 
and  had  wide  strings  which  she  tied  under  her 
chin  in  a  big  bow  that  she  considered  most 
stylish.  Thus  attired,  slie  went  as  quickly  as 
she  could  in  the  direction  of  Craig  Moor. 
Elizabeth  was  certainly  not  expecting  her  that 
day.  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  about  half-way  to 
Craig  Moor  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  she  would  do  far  better  for  herself  and  her 
husband  if  she  went  straight  to  the  studio ; 
ih&ce  Hephzibah  would  not  be  about,  Hephzi- 
bah,  whom  she  hated.  Accordingly  she  turned 
off  in  that  direction.  She  smiled  to  herself 
when  she  looked  at  the  blackberry  briar  and 
thought  of  her  own  acuteness  in  putting  the 
darned  sock  of  the  convict  on  the  briar.  How 
little  Miss  Elizabeth  Beaufort  knew  how  that 
small  trick  was  carried  out !  But  there  was 
more  to  follow.  Had  she  not  seen  the  burying 
of  the  boots  ?  Had  she  not  followed  Miss 
Beaufort  step  by  step  into  the  forest  late  at 
night  ?  Oh  yes,  Miss  Beaufort  was  altogether 
in  her  power. 

By  and  bye  she  reached  the  studio.  She  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  organ.  She 
stood  for  a  minute  and  peered  into  the  room 
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where  the  girl  was  sitting,  writing  occasionally, 
and  occasional!}'  bringing  forth  from  the  splen- 
did little  instrument,  noble  notes,  of  noble 
sound.  Elizabeth  had  no  fear  now,  all  fear  was 
at  an  end.  There  was  that  dreadfiil  woman,  of 
course,  but  she  could  be  bribed,  and  Elizabeth 
felt  that  she  could  not  do  better  than  bribe  her. 
After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  knocked 
sharply  on  the  window-pane.  Elizabeth  started, 
she  recognised  her  face ;  she  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  want  ye." 

"  But  I  paid  you  yesterday." 

"  T'ain't  about  that,  Miss,  it's  on  another 
matter  altogether  ;  it's  on  a  werry  serious  mat- 
ter. Miss  :  it  means  for  ye,  and  for  me,  and  for 
my  man  Jim ;  it  means— there,  Miss,  I  can't 
speak  with  the  wind  blowing  like  a  knife  through 
me.  May  I  come  in.  Miss  ?  Ye've  harboured 
worse  than  me  la  this  here  stoodio." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Elizabeth.  She  opened  the 
door  a  little  wider  and  the  woman  entered. 
"  Take  a  chair,"  continued  Elizabeth ;  as  she 
spoke  she  pulled  down  the  blind  near  the  organ, 
she  did  not  want  anyone  to  see  her  conversing 
with  Mrs.  Heavyfoot.  "  Now,  if  you  will  tell 
me  at  once  exactly  what  you  want,"  she  said, 
"  I  shall  know  what  to  do.    I  am  in  a  very  great 
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hurrj' ;  I  have  had  a  letter  from  town  requiring 
some  music  immediately,  I  must  get  it  done 
somehow,  in  some  fashion,  to-day,  and  you 
waste  my  precious  moments  with  talk.  What 
is  it  you  want,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  ?  " 

"  I  want  ten  punds." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  be  blackmailed  to  the  extent  of  ten 
pounds  ;  of  course  I  won't  give  it." 

"  Werry  well.  Miss,  I  only  thought  I'd  ask 
ye.  It's  werry  important  for  you,  Miss,  that  ye 
should  give  it,  it's  werry,  werry  important." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  replied  Elizabeth.  "  I 
gave  you  two  pounds  yesterday ;  I  feel  more 
and  more  that  I  did  wrong  ever  to  listen  to  yoxu* 
stories,  ever  to  get  myself  into  your  power." 

"  Ay,  but  ye  be  in  my  power.  Miss,  ye  be  in 
my  power,"  said  the  angry  woman.  "  Well, 
well,  is  it  ten  punds,  or  is  it  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Ye're  sartain  sure  on  that  point,  Miss  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  certain.  I  will  pay  you  when 
the  time  comes  round  another  two  pounds ;  I 
will  keep  my  word  to  the  letter,  but  beyond  that 
sum  I  will  not  go.  That  means  twenty-four 
pounds  a  year,  and,  remember,  I  gave  you  ten 
pounds  to  start  with.  You  will  {jet  nothing 
more  from  me,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot." 

"  Ye're  sure  ?  " 
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"  I  am  certain." 

"  Then  ye'll  take  the  consequences." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Eh,  eh  !  ye'll  soon  know.  I  won't  keep  ye 
from  your  work  ;  if  I  was  ye  I'd  work  precious 
hard  to-day,  I'd  get  that  thing  done  and  send 
it  to  Lunnon  town,  that  I  would,  because, 
because — oh,  I  has  me  reasons  I  Ye  could  have 
saved  yourself,  if  ye  had  given  me  ten  punds, 
but  ye're  sartain " 


CHAPTER   XVII 


"  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  am  absolutely  sure 
— I  did  wrong  ever  to  listen  to  you  and  to  give 
you  any  money — I  blame  myself  exceedingly 
for  doing  so — but  I  certainly  will  not  help  you 
by  so  much  as  another  penny — Now  go  at  once 
please  for  I  am  exceedingly  busy." 

A  wild  uncontrollable  anger  filled  the  girl's 
breast. 

This  awful  woman  meant  to  black  mail  her — 
to  make  her  young  life  not  worth  living.  She 
would  go  home  that  very  day  and  implore  her 
father  to  leave  "  Craig  Moor  "  ;  she  would  even 
let  her  precious  studio  go — her  organ  could,  of 
course,  be  set  up  for  her  elsewhere.  She  could 
afford  the  expense — for  that  very  morning  she 
had  received  orders  for  pictures  and  music 
which  would  put  her  in  funds  to  the  amount  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.  She  had  felt  so 
light-hearted  when  she  started  for  her  day's 
work  that  morning — but  the  woman's  visit 
was  unbearable. 

She  went  to  the  window  to  draw  up  the  blind. 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  standing  facing  the  studio ; 
she  had  one  great  brawny  hand  clenched  tightly 
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—and  this  hand  she  was  shaking  at  Elizabeth. 
The  look  on  the  woman's  face  was  perfectly 
awful. 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?  what  does  she  mean  ? 
Is  there  danger  }  There  can't  be,  she  can't 
know  anything  ;  I  have  been,  oh,  so  careful !  " 
thought  the  gkl.  "  She  only  wants  to  black- 
mail and  I  won't  be  blackmailed  beyond  the 
extent  I  spoke  of." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  having  vented 
her  wrath  on  Elizabeth,  turned  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  Hartleypool  prison.  She  was  going 
again  to  the  governor  and  she  was  going  this 
time  with  news,  yes,  news  which  would  astonish 
him,  yes,  news  which  would  land  that  pretty 
young  lady  in  jail.  She  would  soon  be  at 
Holloway,  from  HoUoway  she  would  go  to  the 
viromen's  prison  at  Chard— she  would  serve  her 
time.  Her  conduct  had  been  so  altogether  base 
th  *  t  she  would  get  probably  from  three  to  four 
years,  perhaps  five  years,  that  would  be  a  fine 
come-down  for  the  gentleman,  the  handsome 
gentleman,  she  was  sorry  for  him,  'pon  her  word 
she  was,  but  there,  her  man,  Heavyfoot,  must 
be  saved  at  any  cost. 

She  asked  to  see  the  governor.  The  governor 
was  particularly  busy ;  when  he  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot  was  waiting  to  see  him  a  scowl 
came  over  his  face. 
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"  That  woman  again,"  he  said.  "If  she  has 
nothing  more  to  say  to  me  than  she  had  last 
time,  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  far  and  away 
too  busy  to  be  disturbed  this  morning." 

The  warder  went  off  with  the  message,  Mrs. 
Heavy  foot's  reply  was  : 

"  Tell  himself  that  I  has  got  something  of  great 
import  to  relate  to  his  highness." 

Somewhat  to  the  woman's  surprise  and  un- 
doubtedly to  her  pleasure,  she  was  invited  into 
the  governor's  private  sitting-room,  the  very 
room  where  Heavyfoot,  unlucky,  miserable 
man,  had  stolen  the  ten  sovereigns  the  day 
before.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the  table, 
but  she  had  barely  time  to  glance  in  that 
direction  before  Captain  Marshall  appeared. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,"  said  Captain 
Marshall,  speaking  with  some  impatience,  "  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  this  morning — I 
can  only  give  you  a  moment  or  two — oay  your 
say  at  once  and  then  go — I  an.  3orry  to  sound 
chuii  bu*  my  business  just  at  present  is  very 
arduous." 

"  And  so  is  mine  for  that  matter  your  mighte- 
ness,"  was  Mrs.  Heavyfoot' s  strange  reply — 
Look  ye  here  sir — ^yer  mighteness— Short  words 
and  few  is  best — Give  me  ten  pund— only  ten 
pund  for  the  present  and  I  can  put  yer  hand — 
yer  naked  hand  upon  the  pussen  what  saved 
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the  base  convict— the  black  murderer— 'Adrian 
Trent." 

"  What    utter   nonsense   you    are   talking ! 
Ten  pounds  I 

"  And  twenty  by  and  bye  but  a  tenner  ull 
do  the  job  for  the  time  being.  I  can  lay  before 
ye,  captain,  proofs  that  ye  cannot  for  a  moment 
go  agen.  Is  it  to  be  yes  or  is  it  to  be  no  ?  Ef, 
arter  I  ha'  told  my  tale  ye  thinks  it  ain't  so  to 
speak  worth  the  valley  o'  the  money — why 
there  I  be !  But  I  won't  open  these  lips  till  I 
gets  the  money." 

The  woman  looked  so  mysterious,  her  face 
was  so  flushed,  her  eyes  so  bright,  and  yet  there 
was,  withal,  something  about  her  which  im- 
pressed in  a  curious  way  the  governor  of  Hartley 
pool  prison.     It  was,  be  it  known  to  all  readers, 
a  standing  disgrace  to  a  governor  of  a  great 
prison  like  Hartleypool,  to  allow  one  of  th** 
most  noted  prisoners  under  his  care  to  escaj 
from  his  clutches ;  he  would  gladly  give,  o 
of  his  own  private  funds,  ten  pounds,  for  tl. 
purpose  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  matter. 

"  Well,  I— I  will  trust  you,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  see— there  ought  to  be  ten  pounds  on  this 
table,  I  remember  putting  them  here  yesterday." 

He  began  to  fidget  about  the  papers,  but 
nowhere  could  he  find  the  money; 

"  You  will  excuse  me  for  a  minute.  Mrs. 
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Heavyfoot,"  was  his  remark.  He  went  out  of 
the  room ;  presently  lie  retm-ned  with  the  ten 
pounds  in  loose  gold,  which  he  placed  in  the 
woman's  hand.  "  And  now  I  am  ready  to 
listen  to  your  story,"  he  said.  But  just  at  that 
moment,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  or  rather 
bad  luck,  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door  ;  a  man 
called  eagerly  for  the  governor's  presence, 
"  I'm  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot," 
he  said,  "  but  I  will  be  back  in  a  moment, 
don't  stir,  I  will  be  back  directly.  Yes,  yes, 
James,  what  is  it  ?" 

He  walked  a  little  way  down  the  corridor, 
talking  to  the  man  as  he  did  so.  Meanwhile 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  quick  as  thought,  put  the  ten 
pounds  under  a  stack  of  papers  which  the 
governor  had  not  looked  at  this  mo-ning. 
When  he  came  back  she  greeted  him  v,  th  a 
broad  smile  on  her  face. 

"  Men  is  men,  and  women  is  women,"  she 
said.  "  Ye  don't  half  know  how  to  find  a  thing. 
Now  then,  what  do  ye  say  to  me  ?  what  do  ye 
say  to  my  powers  of  search  ?  When  I  were 
left  alone  here,  I  said  to  myself — '  The  governor, 
his  highness,  is  looking  for  ten  punds,  and  he  can' t 
find  it.'     Did  ye  look  under  here,  governor?" 

"  I  did  not,"  said  the  governor. 

"  Well,  look  now,  for  I  don't  want  to  have  a 
hand  in  th§  matter," 
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The  governor  lifted  a  pile  of  papers,  mostly 
letters  and  some  manuscripts,  for  he  was 
keeping  careful  notes  of  all  that  went  on  in  the 
prison — there  lay  ten  golden  sovereigns. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  tremendously  obliged  to  you," 
he  said,  "I'm  very  glad,  because  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  make  a  complete  search  and 
to  have  had  all  the  people  who  entered  my  study 
yesterday  and  to-day  called  into  my  presence 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  my  ten  sovereigns. 
I  drew  it  from  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  some 
of  my  men  and — in  fact,  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you.  You  see  my  weakness,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 
Although  I  believe  I  am  a  man  with  some 
powers  of  organisation,  I  am  also  not  very  tidy. 
I  am  greatly  obliged." 

"  Ye'd  best  put  it  into  your  pocket,  governor 
—your  highness,  I  mean.  And  now  for  my 
story." 

"  Yes,  for  your  story,"  said  he  governor 
of  Hartleypool  prison. 

"  Well  now,  ye  look  at  this.  Here  it  begins 
and  here  it  ends."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Heavyfoot 
took  out  of  her  pocket  a  little  note  book,  which 
belonged,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  Juliana,  but 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  her  child.  Juliana 
did  not  know  why  her  mother  wanted  the  book, 
but  as  she  was  not  the  least  interested  in  it 
herself,  having  no  turn  for  "  learning,"  as  she 
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expressed  it,  she  gave  it  to  her  willingly.     In  it 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  had  written  the  followipj^  facts. 

"  Ond  the  4th  of  February,  18 — ,  received 

fr.  m  Miss  Elizabeth  Beaufort  ten  punds. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  writing,  mister,  but 
I  ain't  a  scholar,  and  my  spelling  is  poor." 

"  And  why  did  you  receive  ten  pounds  from 
Miss  Beaufort  ? "  asked  Captain  Marshall, 
a  queer  sensation  coming  over  him,  and  his 
heart  beating  a  trifle  faster  than  its  wont,  for 
he  had  a  keen  and  very  real  admiration  for  the 
splendid  girl. 

"  Ah,  sir,  now  ye're  coming  to  the  pint.  I 
got  that  ten  punds  from  her  because— because 
I  knew  summat  that  she  had  done,  I  knew  it, 
and  she  guv'  it  to  me  to  ensure  my  silence." 

"  And  after  taking  it  you  have  come  to  me 
to  break  your  silence  ?  "  said  the  governor,  his 
face  turning  a  kind  of  chalky  white. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  sir,  business  is  business, 
and  I've  been  troubled  in  my  mind,  I  have  so. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Beaufort— I'll  tell  ye,  sir— or 
ye'd  best  read  for  yerself." 

The  governor  took  the  bad'y  written  book 
and  read  the  following  words  : — 

"  February    4th.     Found    outside     Miss 

"Elizabeth   Beaufort's   stoodio   a   stocking 

'  belongmg  to  one  of  the  felons  at  the  prison 

"at   Hartleypool,   took   the   stocking   and 
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"  brougiit  it  to  Miss  Beaufort,  Miss  Beaufort 
"  cried  out  when  she  saw  it,  but  I  said  to 
"  her — '  no,  no,  none  of  this,  I'll  give  it  to  ye 
"  f or  a  price,' — and  she  guv'  me  ten  punds. 
"  Then  she  promised  me  two  punds  a  month 
"  in  addition  ef  I'd  keep  her  secret." 
"  Yes,   governor,    ves,   your   highness,   her 
secret — and  yesterday  was  the  last  instalment, 
and  every  month,  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  I 
gets  two  punds  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Beaufort." 
"  But  what  for  ?  "  asked  the  governor. 
"  Ah,  yes,  what  has  the  young  lady  to  do  with 
a  felon's  stocking,  and  what  has  she  to  do  with  a 
felon's  boots,  for  I'd  my  suspects  and  I  follied 
her.    I  follied  her  into  the  forest,  that  strip  of 
land  not   very  far  from  Craig  Moor,  end  I 
seed  her  a-berryin'  of  one  boot  in  one  place, 
and  a-berryin'  of  another  boot  in  another  place, 
and  she  put  the  soft  fallen  leaves — what  was 
left  of  them — over  the  place  that  she  dug  np, 
and  she  patted  it  down  with  her  trowel  and  her 
spade,  and  she  come  away.    She  never  knew 
that  she  was  watched,  and  I  told  her,  and  then 
she  promised  that  ef  I'd  be  true  to  her  she'd— 
she*'!  keep  her  word  to  me,  and  I  got  my  ten 
puuds  and  I  get  my  two  punds  a  month.     This 
is  the  last  entry,  your  highness,  here  it  is.    This 
is  the  5th  of  April  and  she  guv'  it  to  me  yester- 
day.   Now  then,  don't  ye  think  there's  a  clue 
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to  the  finding  again  of  that  felon,  that  murderer, 
h' Adrian  Trent  ?  And  don't  ye  think  that 
Mrs.  Heavjfoot— for  all  ye  don't  like  her-— is  a 
woman  with  brains  in  her  'ead,  don't  ye  think 
so,  governor  ? " 

"  I  think  you're  a  '  'id,  wicked  woman,  and 
if  it  wasn't  in  the  caus,.  of  the  government  »•  .  er 
whcm  I  serve,  I  would  turn  you  out  of  this ;  o  t^  i. 
I  trust  you  are  mistaken.  I  will  go  and  see — I 
wil?  'o  and  see  Miss  Beaufort.  I  respect  her. 
I  am  sure,  quite  sure  there  is  a  mistake.  Yes, 
keep  your  ten  pounds  if  you  must,  but  you 
won't  get  another  penny  until  you  produce  the 
man,  Adrian  Trent." 

"  He's  far  enough  away  by  now,  sir,  but  he 
can  be  found  with  dertectives  and  others  after 
him,  and  I  think  that  ef  I'm  the  means  of 
getting  hirn  barV  again  to  ^his  'ere  prison,  my 
poor  man  ought  u  get  a  i    v^  to  second  class. 

"  Don't  talk  of  your  m-*ii,  leave  me  now, 
leave  me,  I  can't  sts;  d  any  more  of  you.  Go 
woman,  go  ! ' ' 

The  woms..  went ;  sue  had  at  least,  attained 
her  object,  but  the  governor  sank  down  in  his 
chair  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

It  could  not  be  true,  it  could  not  be  true  I 
The  girl  had  come  to  him,  she  had  told  him  that 
she  was  nervous,  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
go  to  her  studio  on  account  of  the  felon  who  was 
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at  large.  She  was  not  deep,  designing,  it  was 
not  in  her  face,  it  was  not  in  her  way.  He 
thought  again  of  those  noble  eyes,  he  thought 
again  of  that  music,  but  all  of  a  sudden  a 
memory  came  over  him  : 

"  Have  you  mice  here,  Miss  Beaufort  ? " — 
and  her  reply. 

"  I  have  not  noticed  anj ,  if  they  come  I  must 
get  a  cat." 

That  little  remark,  so  trivial  in  itself,  troubled 
him  immensely  now.  But  he  would  go  to  her, 
whatever  happened  she  would  tell  him  the 
truth.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl,  noble  girl,  whatever 
she  did,  she  did  from  the  best  motive.  He  was 
more  sorry  for  her  than  he  could  say — oh,  if 
only  he  was  not  in  government  pay  I  oh,  if  he 
was  anything  but  what  he  was,  he  would  let 
her  go  free,  with  a  hearty  clasp  of  the  hand. 
Oh,  how  cruel  was  his  task  !  But  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Things  were  bad  in  the  prison,  the 
escape  of  Adrian  Trent  had  caused  a  mutiny 
all  round  among  the  other  prisoners — it  must 
not  go  on.  His  duty  to  his  king  and  his  country 
demanded  his  taking  this  terrible  bull  by  the 
horns.    He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Send  the  pony  and  trap  round  at  once," 
he  said,  "  I  want  to  go  for  a  drive." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

Elizabeth  Beaufort  continued  her  work  at 
her  studio  quite  happily.  She  had  forgotten 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  her  strange  behaviour,  her 
strange  speech,  her  strange  look  when  she  last 
beheld  her.  She  was  absorbed,  absolutely 
absorbed  in  the  work  she  was  employed  upon. 
That  work  occupied  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body,  it  seemed  to  take  her  completely  out  of 
herself.  She  wrote  and  then  she  played,  she 
pulled  out  the  stops,  she  let  the  glorious  music 
fill  the  air,  her  young  heart  was  full  of  the  glory 
of  the  music.  She  had,  indeed,  no  time  to  think 
of  one  like  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  arduous 
work,  for  it  was  very  arduous,  as  the  professor 
who  required  the  fugue  made  a  special  request 
that  it  should  be  posted  to  him  that  evening, 
there  came  a  tap  at  her  door,  a  singular  sort  of 
tap,  and  looking  out  she  saw  the  prison  pony 
trap  and  the  governor  of  the  prison.  There  was 
a  man  with  him,  who  had  knocked  at  the  door. 
The  governor  sat  quietly,  huddled  up  a  little 
bit  in  his  seat.  His  work  was  more  than 
repugnant  to  him,  it  was  Uttle  short  of  agony. 
He  wanted— he  had  a  kind  of  impulse  to  ask 
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the  man,  his  servant,  to  wait  a  minute,  he 
wanted  to  hear  some  more  of  that  glorious 
music.  It  affected  him.  No  girl  who  was  not 
a  good  girl  could  play  like  that,  could  bring 
forth  sounds  like  those  sounds,  to  the  glory  of 
God.  What  a  girl  she  was,  how  splendid,  how 
magnificent,  how  he  admired  her,  how  he 
thought  of  her  I  He  suddenly  felt  within  his 
breast  that  if  there  was  a  woman  on  God's 
earth  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  marry, 
it  would  be  Elizabeth  Beaufort.  Then  he 
shook  himself,  he  must  pull  himself  together, 
the  government  required  his  services. 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  door,  she  came  out 
with  a  smiling  face,  although  when  she  saw  the 
governor  that  same  face  grew  a  little  pale, 
only  a  trifle  however.  Its  sweetness,  its  open- 
ness, its  generosity,  were  all  present. 

"  Is  it  you,  Captain  Marshall  ?  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  you.  Have  you  come  to  listen 
to  my  ■  usic,  will  you  come  in  for  a  little 
while  ? 

"  I  will  come  in  for  a  little.  Miss  Beaufort." 

She  opened  the  door  wide,  the  governor 
turned  to  his  servant. 

"Walk  the  pony  up  aid  down,"  he  said, 
"  keep  him  from  catching  a  chill.  I  may  be 
occupied  here  for  some  little  time." 

Elizabeth  heard  the  words  and  her  face  grew 
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a  shade  paler.  She  motioned  the  governor  to 
a  comfortable  seat ;  there  was  a  fire  burning 
in  the  grate,  she  poked  it  into  a  generous  blaze. 
It  was  the  sort  of  time  when  you  could  not  offer 
a  man  any  sort  of  meal,  either  lunch  oi  tea,  it 
was,  in  short,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
mornmg.  Elizabeth  drew  a  chair  forward  for 
herself  and,  facing  the  light,  faced  also  the 
governor,  whom  she  had  put  on  purpose  with 
his  back  to  the  light. 

"  He  has  something  he  doesn't  like  to  say 
to  me,"  thought  the  girl.  "  and  I  will  give  hun 
every  advantage."  She  sat  very  still,  there 
was  always  a  wonderful  calm  about  her.  She 
never  moved  her  hands,  she  had  the  faculty  of 
keeping  them  absolutely  quiet  in  her  lap,  they 
remained  there  now  perfectly  motionless, 
capable,  strong,  white  hands,  full  of  power, 
the  hands,  in  short,  of  3  good  woman. 

"  Miss  Beaufort,"  began  the  governor,  "  I 
have  come  h(  "e  on  a  most — most  painful  errand." 
"  Have    you.    Captain    Marshall  ?    Has    it 
anything  to  do  with  me  ? " 
"  It  has,  Miss  Beaufort." 
"  Then   I   am   sure,"   remarked  Elizabeth, 
"  that  you  will  say  what  you  have  got  to  say 
as  quickly  and  as  kindly  as  you  can.     I  am 
prepared  to  listen  and  I  promise  that  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth." 
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"  You  are  a  splendid  girl,"  said  the  governor ; 
"  it  hurts  me  more  than  I  have  any  words  to 
express  to  have  to  speak  to  you  as  I  am  now 
about  to  speak,  but  duty  is  duty." 

"  It  is.  Captain  Marshall,  duty  is  always 
duty,  and  sometimes,"  continued  the  girl,  "  it 
is  painful,  intensely  painful." 

"  I  ^Aoll  tell  you  exactly  why  I  have  come," 
he  remarked,  and  now  he  shuffled  his  chair  a 
little  and  looked  down,  for  he  could  not  bear 
to  meet  the  honest,  clear  gaze  of  her  brown 
eyes,  those  eyes  so  different  from  Patrick's,  so 
dark  and  yet  so  full,  so  very  full  of  soul. 

"  Miss  Beaufort,  do  you  remember  an 
occasion  some  months  ago  now  when  you  called 
to  see  me  ?  " 
"  I  do,"  replied  Elizabeth. 
"  You  called  because  you  said  you  were 
nervous.  Your  nervousness  was  caused— I 
quote  your  own  words — by  a  fear 
that  a  convict  who  had  escaped  from 
Hartleypool  prison  was  hiding  in  your  studio. 
You  begged  of  me  to  take  a  couple  of  my  warders 
and  to  come  myself— or  to  let  a  couple  of  my 
warders  without  myself  come  to  your  studio 
to  examine  it." 

"  I  recall  the  circumstance  perfectly,"  an- 
swered the  girl. 
"  You  do  ?— everything  about  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  everything." 

"  Do  you  remember  one  remark  I  made  ? " 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  said —  Have  you  mice  in  your  studio, 
Miss  Beaufort  ? '  " 

A  swift  colour  came  into  the  girl's  face. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  I  remember  that,  too,  and  I 
said,  '  I  have  no  mice  in  the  studio,  if  I  had  I 
should  keep  a  cat.'  " 

"  You  were  nervous  with  regard  to  a  man 
called  Adrian  Trent ;  we  were  searching  the 
moors  for  him  high  and  Jow.  There  was  a  very 
thick  fog  at  the  time  and  I  took  my  blind  pony, 
because  he  could  go  anywhere  in  the  fog,  I 
keep  him  on  purpose  for  such  occasions.  Now, 
Miss  Beaufort,  a  woman  has  called  to  see  me 
to-day,  she  brought  with  her  a  memorandum, 
in  which  she  states  that  you — ^you  Miss  Beau- 
fort have  paid  her  ten  pounds  on  a  certain  date 
— and  that  you  have  further  promised  two 
pounds  per  month  in  order  to  ensure  her  silence 
with  regard  to  an  escaped  felon — a  man  who 
received  a  life  sentence  for  no  less  a  sin  than  the 
brutal  murder  of  a  young  girl  not  older — if  so 
old  as  yourself.  You  promised  her  this  allow- 
ance to  be  paid  to  her  as  stated  in  her  - 
memorandum  on  the  fourth  of  each  mont..  - 
just  as  long  as  she  remained  silent  with  regard 
to    Adrian    Trent.     I    cannot*  no— I  cannot 
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believe  in  the  truth  of  this  awful  story,  for  my 
respect  for  you,  my  admiration  for  you,  are 
both  of  the  highest — but  I  :i:usl  confess  the 
memorandum  looks  ugly — and  I  want  to  get 
the  truth  from  you.  Whatever  you  tell  me  I — 
yes — I  will  most  solemnly  and  faithfully 
believe." 

Tears — unwonted  tears — sprang  to  Eliza- 
beth's eyes. 

"  How  good  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  Allow 
me  to  say  the  words  once — if  never  again — 
"  then  she  rose  slowly  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
majesty- -her  face  had  turned  fiom  red  to  white 
— ^but  now  it  looked  calm  and  even  indifferent. 
She  walked  to  the  little  mantelpiece  and  leant 
her  arm  on  it.    At  last  she  spoke. 

"  Was  the  woman's  name  Heavyfoot  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  tell  x^ou  but  on  this 
occasion  I  will  do  so,  she  is  a  Mrs.  Heavyfoot, 
wife  of  one  of  my  warders,  I  honestly  hate 
the  woman  and  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
prove  her  in  the  wrong.  A  word  from  you  will 
be  suflficieiit.  Her  story  is  that  she  cannot  keep 
her  secret  any  longer  on  her  conscience.  She 
further  says  that  you  have  hidden  Adrian  Trent 
in  this  studio — this  room  which  you  and  I 
searched  together.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if 
her  story  is  a  lie  ?  " 

Elizabeth  did  not  reply  at  once,  then  she 
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said  very  gravely,  "  Captain  Marshall  how 
long  and  how  severe  will  my  punishment  be  ? " 

"  My  God  I  you  haven't  done  it  I  You 
didn't  bring  him  here,  you  didn't  make — ^make 
a  fool  of  me,  you  didn't  hids  him  in  the  studio  !'.' 

"  I  did.  Captain  Marshall,  and  he  is  safe  now. 
I  gave  him  sufficient  money  to  send  him — I 
don't  know  where — but  I  gave  him  enough 
money  to  escaj-e.  He  has  left  the  country, 
I  don't  know  anything  whatsoever  about  him. 
I  am  in  your  hands  absolutely,  I  think  T  am 
more  glad  than  sorry,  yes,  more  glad  than  sorry. 
I  .  .  I  .  .  it  was  a  burden  on  me,  but 
I  had  to  do  it." 

"  And  why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  it  'vould  put  you  off  the 
trail,  Cc  otain  Marshall,  and  now  I  will  show  you 
why." 

She  '.noved  with  hei  accustomed  dignity  and 
grace,  she  took  the  large  picture  from  its  place 
at  the  door  of  the  cupboard.  It  was  quite  dry 
now,  it  was  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  Academy, 
where,  indeed,  it  was  going  on  the  following  day. 

"He  is  safe,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  mind 
for  myself.  Do  you  see  ?  "  She  pushed  back 
the  revolving  shutter,  she  showed  the  narrow 
space  behind.  "  He  was  here,"  she  said,  "  at 
the  back  of  the  picture.  There  is,  as  you  may 
observe,  ventilation  at  the  top  of  this  narrow 
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space,  he  could  breathe  here.  I  put  him  here 
and  I  varnished  the  picture  on  purpose.  You 
can  look  at  it,  it  will  probably  be  my  last 
picture,  and  my  fugue  can  never  be  finished. 
I  ask  you  to  deal  very  kindly  with  my  father 
and  my  mother,  I  don't  mind  what  happens  to 
myself,  I  am  only  glad  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  an  innocent  man." 

"  Innocent !  "   exclaimed   the  governor. 

"  Innocent,"  repeated  the  girl.  "  Yes,"  she 
added,  "quite  innocent.  I  never  would  let 
him  tell  me  h^s  -tory,  I  wish  now  I  had,  but  I 
wouldn't  listen— to  look  in  his  face  v  as  enough. 
He  did  what  he  did  for  another.  I  will  not  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  other,  for  that  would  be 
betraying  his  life  work.  I  am  ready  to  go  with 
you.    /  am  your  prisoner." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  never  was  so  upset  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life ! "  exclaimed 
Captain  Marshall.  "  Oh  !  oh  !  it  will  go  terribly 
against  you  !  " 

^^  "  It  will  go  against  me,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"  f or  I  shall,  whenever  I  am  called  into  court, 
confess  freely  that  I  have  done  it.  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  saved  a  good  man  from  an  unjust 
fate.  It  will  not  kill  me  to  go  to  prison  for  his 
sake.  Listen  to  me— I  shall  go  gladly,  I  shall 
confess  all  that  I  have  done,  I  shall  say  that  I 
took  him  in  and  kept  him  here  when  he  was  at 
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the  last  gasp  of  starvation — I  brought  you  here 
in  order  to  make  all  things  safe  for  him  while 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  here.  Do  you  re- 
member asking  me  about  mice  ?  I  was  playing 
for  you — and  my  music  upset  him — so  he 
moved  slightly — I  ought  not  to  have  played — 
I  deceived  you  altho'  I  respect  you  more  than 
all  men  on  earth  except  my  dear  old  father  and 
my  prisoner.  Having  provided  him  with  an 
outfit  I  took  him  to  London  under  a  false  name. 
I  gave  him  a  ticicet  for  a  foreign  land  also 
under  the  same  false  name.  I  am  not  bound  to 
tell  you  the  name  he  travelled  under,  nor  the 
vessel  he  sailed  in,  nor  the  country  he  went  to. 
These  are  my  secrets  and  his  and  two  or  even 
three  years  longer  under  punishment  wiU  be 
nothing  to  me.  I  will  not  betray  our  mutual 
secret.  As  to  the  stocking — doubtless  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot  has  told  you  about  that.  I  am  sure 
she  put  it  there  herself — for  I  perfectly  re- 
member burning  two  stockings.  But  enough 
of  her.  She  is  a  cruel,  a  bad  woman.  I  would 
rather  be  in  my  place  than  in  hers.  I  ought 
never  to  have  allowed  her  to  blackmail  me. 
When  I  had  given  my  prisoner  time  sufficient 
to  escape,  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  you  and 
taken  my  punishment.  I  am  sorry  I  was  so 
weak  as  almost  to  dread  it — but  believe  me  I 
do  not  dread  it  now — I  take  it  now  willingly. 
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I  am  your  prisoner— take  me—I  am  ready 
—only  deal  as  kindly  as  you  can  with  the  dear 
old  professor  and  my  mother." 

The  governor  never  felt  so  near  tears  in  his 
life.  It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  a  man 
from  the  prison  came  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Captain  Marshall  motioned  to  Elizabeth  to  stay 
in  the  background.  He  went  out  holding  the 
door  of  the  studio  behind  him.  A  smart-look- 
ing warder  put  a  telegram  into  the  governor's 
hand.  All  those  present  noticed  how  the 
governor's  fingers  shook  as  he  tore  it  open. 

The  words  within  were  few. 

"  Come  at  once  to  Trent  Lodge  near  Win- 
chester to  hear  dying  deposition  of  Valentine 
Trent  who  is  real  murderer  of  Lucy  Carr,  and 
whose  brother,  Adrian,  took  his  place  and  con- 
fessed to  the  crime  to  save  their  mother  who  loved 
her  younger  son  best." 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  story, 
to  go  back  a  few  eventful  months,  and  thus 
explain  the  real  motive  of  Adrian  Trent.  The 
home  of  the  Trents  at  this  time  was  a  large  and 
expensive  house,  not  far  from  Winchester— 
that  town  of  beauty  and  history.  The  house 
was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Trent,  a  very  wealthy 
West  Indian  merchant,  who  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  making  T  ent  Lodge  as 
beautiful  as  excellent  taste  and  unlimited  money 
could  make  it.  He  had  married  a  fashionable 
lady  of  the  gay  world,  whom  at  first  he  loved — 
but  alas !  long  before  his  death  he  thoroughly 
hated  her.  He  discovered  her  shaUowness  and 
her  want  of  principle.  She  was  not  unfaithful 
to  him  in  deed,  but  she  undoubtedly  was  in 
thought.  He  himself  was  a  singularly  upright 
man — singularly  brave  and  manly  in  the  best 
acceptation  of  the  word.  He  could  not  even 
think  an  untruth.  Alas  !  Mrs.  Trent  could,  and 
did,  pour  out  lies  like  water. 

They  had  two  sons,  with  only  one  year 
between  them. 
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Adrian,  the  eldest,  took  after  his  father,  both 
in  appearance  and  character.  He  had  the 
same  well-opened  straight  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  read  you  through.  Valentine,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  all  his  mother's  smallnesses.  As  a 
little  child  he  was  very  delicate,  and  there  were 
many  fears  expressed  for  his  life.  Perhaps  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mrs.  Trent  so  much 
preferred  him  to  her  splendid,  handsome,  eldest 
son,  Adrian.  She  liked  to  pet  and  shield  him, 
while  Adrian  required  no  petting  from  anyone. 
He  stood,  as  soon  as  nature  permitted,  on  his 
own  sturdy  legs,  looked  at  the  "vorld  out  of  his 
bold  fearless  eyes,  and  adored  hi«  father. 
That  love  was  abundantly  returnpd.  The  child 
and  the  man  were  always  together.  Trent 
taught  his  manly  little  son  to  ride,  to  fish,  to 
swim.  He  imparted  other  knowledge  into  the 
lad,  who  received  it  as  an  open  book. 

Thus  while  Trent  the  elder  and  young  A  arian 
enjoyed  themselves  over  every  imaginable 
manly  sport,  and  the  boy  grew  in  beauty  and 
manhood  every  day,  young  Valentine,  with  his 
weak  blue  eyes  and  long  golden  curls,  sat  by 
his  mother's  side,  arrayed  in  velvet  and  fine 
lace .  In  his  mother' s  eyes  he  was  a  little  prince, 
whereas  Adrian  was  a  cub,  a  bear.  But  Adrian 
Trent  the  elder  read  the  unspoken  thoughts  in 
the  breast  of  the  woman  he  had  married,  and 
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took  steps  for  the  protection  of  his  beloved 
eldest  son. 

He  left  a  will  in  his  favour.    This  will  ga^  . 
him  five  hundred  a  \ear  during  his  mother's 
lifetime.    A  similar  sum  was  settled  on  Valen- 
tine, with  strict  injunctions  that  the  money  was 
to  be  spent  on  his  education  until  the  time 
when  he  left  Oxford,  the  home  of  learning  to 
which  the  elder  Trent  wished  both  his  boys  to 
go.    Their  names  were  put  down  from  an  early 
age  for  Winchester,  but  only  Adrian  got  in ; 
the  other  boy  was,  therefore,  to  be  sent  by  his 
mother  to  Rugby  or    Harrow,  not  to  Eton. 
When  the  education  of  both  boys  was  finished 
they  were  to  choose  professions  which  their 
mother  would  help  tht.n  to  secure,  and  the  five 
hundred  a  year  was  to  continue  to  be  paid  to 
them  as  long  as  their  mother  lived.    At  her 
death  the  younger  son  was  still  to  receive  his 
five  hundred  a  year,  but  ah  the  rest  of  Trent's 
very  valuable  property,  amounting  to  many 
thousands,   and   including   Trent   Lodge  and 
adjoining  property,  was  to  be  strictly  entailed 
on  Adrian,  and  thus  was  to  pass  from  him  with 
certain  legacies,  specially  provided  'or,  to  his 
own  eldest  son,  should  he  marry,  as  Trent 
earnestly  hoped  he  would,  at  an  early  age. 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  Adrian 
Trent  the  elder  must  have  had  a  prem  nition 
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that  his  own  death  would  be  sudden  and  pain- 
less, for  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  sum- 
mer's mornmg,  and  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion pronounced  his  death  to  be  caused  by  an 
affection  of  the  heart  of  long  standing.  Mrs. 
Trent  did  not  mourn  for  the  loss  of  that  best 
of  men,  her  husband,  but  she  did  howl  and 
declaim  mightily  when  the  highly  respectable 
firm  of  solicitors  in  Winchester  read  aloud  to  her 
the  contents  of  the  will.  Hitherto  she  had 
borne  with  Adrian,  but  from  this  moment  she 
very  honestly  hated  the  boy. 

He  was  at  a  preparatory  school  for  Wm- 
chester  at  the  time,  and  came  rushing  home 
to  her,  his  little  round  boyish  face  bathed  m 
profound  grief.  He  did  not  know  about  the 
will  and  cared  less.  His  father,  his  best 
beloved  father,  was  dead.  At  sight  of  his 
mother's  very  manifest  trouble  he  tried  hard 
to  comfc-t  her.  She  pushed  him  from  her, 
her  face  purple  with  passion. 

"Do  not  come  to  me  with  your  honeyed 
words,  Adrian,"  she  said.  "  Your  father  has 
left  everything  to  you— every  farthmg— and 
my  own  precious  Val  is  practically  penni- 
less  " 

"  Oh  1  mother,  I— I  do  not  really  care  for  the 
money  ;  Val  may  have  it  all,  only  love  me, 
mother  dear,  and  let  me  comfort  you." 
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"  You  comfort  me  ?  "  was  the  angry  woman's 
reply.  "  I  tell  you  that  at  the  present  moment 
I  absolutely  hate  you.  Oh  !  the  cruel  injustice. 
Oh  !  my  little  Val,  mj-  little  darling  Val." 

"  Mother  !  indeed  he  may  have  the  money — 
all  the  money.  It  is  about  father  that  I  cannot 
help  crying." 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  child,  the  will  cannot 
be  altered,  and  my  boy  is  a  beggar." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  sad  days  for  Adrian. 
He  was  far  too  young  to  understand  the  value 
of  money.  He  went,  however,  small  boy  that 
he  was  at  the  time,  to  ask  Messrs.  Dane  and 
Fairweather  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of 
his  father's  will. 

"  It  makes  poor  mother  so  unhappy,"  said 
the  little  fellow,  "  that,  if  you  please,  I  want  it 
changed.  I  suppose  I  need  not  take  the  money 
unless  I  like.  I  want  to  go  into  a  great,  grand 
profession,  or  I  wish  to  explore  the  world. 
Mother  says  that  I  shall  be  rolling  in  horrid 
money,  and  Val  will  just  be  a  beggar.  Please, 
indeed,  I  want  Val  to  have  the  money." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Dane,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  handsome  boy,  "  the 
will  of  your  late  father  cannot  possibly  be 
changed,  nor  will  it  come  into  effect,  as  far 
as  the  bulk  of  the  property  is  concerned,  during 
your  mother's  life-tipie.    The  interest  on  a  large 
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sum  has  been  set  aside  for  her  use-— although 
she  cannot  touch  the  capital— but  she  is  al- 
lowed to  live  at  Trent  Lodge,  and  to  use  the 
furniture,  and  the  grounds  will  be  kept  up  for 
her  during  her  lifetime.     When  she  dies  you 
get  the  place  and  grounds  and  property,  and 
your  father  wished  his  great  property  to  be 
strictly  entailed— with  the  exception  of  ten 
thouf  and  pounds— on  your  eldest  son,  and  so 
on,  ^e  hoped,  for  generations.    Now  that  is 
talking  a  long  way  ahead,  my  little  man.    I  am 
glad  you  are  returning  to  school  to-morrovy. 
Your   brother   accompanies  you.     As   to   his 
being  a  beggar,  I  cannot  see  it,  for  as  long  as 
your  mother  lives  you  will  each  have  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  which  will  be  spent  partly  on  your 
education.     What  is  over  will  be  put  in  trust 
for  you  both  when  you  come  of  age.    At  your 
mother's  death  your  younger  brother  will  still 
have  five  hundred  a  year  paid  to  him  quarterly 
for  his  life.    Should  he  die  before  you,  that  sum 
is  to  be  added  to  your  property .    A  similar  sum 
will  be  settled  on  you  during  your  mother's  life- 
time, or  until  you  are  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
or  unless  your  mother  marries  again.     In  either 
of  these  cases  the  entire  vast  property  goes  to 
you  when  you  are  twenty-one.     It  is  a  very 
large  property,  Adrian,  but  for  the  present  you 
and  your  brother  possess,  under  guardians,  five 
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hundred  a  year  each.  I  cannot  call  the  man  or 
boy  who  possesses  five  hundred  a  year  a  beggar." 

"  Oh !  no,  of  course  not,"  answered  Adrian. 
"  It  is  a  very  large  sum  indeed,  in  fact,  quite  an 
enormous  sum.  At  least,  /  call  it  so.  Poor 
mother  must  have  misunderstood — I  am  so 
pleased.  I'll  explain  to  dear  mother.  I  sup- 
pose— I  suppose "  his  young  voice  shook  a 

trifle  "  — that  i'er  great,  great  loss  in  father's 
death,  dulled  her  brain,  as  most  surely  it  has 
mine.  Thank-you  so  much  for  explaining 
everything  "^o  me,  and  for  not  treating  me  as  a 
child." 

"  Dear  little  chap,  fine  little  chap,"  said 
Dane  to  his  partner,  when  the  boy  had  dashed 
away  almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  rushed  in. 

All  these  things  happened  long  years  ago. 
Adrian  got  over  the  first  frantic  grief  of  his 
childhood,  but  in  some  strange  way  the  more 
his  mother  hated  him,  tVe  more  did  he  pity  and 
love  her.  His  love  grew  into  a  silent  sort  of 
deep  passion.  He  never  spoke  of  it,  but  it 
shone  out  of  his  great  dreamy  eyes.  His  love 
was  largely  mixed  with  pity.  He  hated  to  be 
richer  at  any  time  than  his  brother.  He 
almost  loathed  the  thought  of  one  day  being  a 
very  rich  man.  Meanwhile  he  grew  in  all  that 
was  great  and  noble.  He  was  a  fine  athlete, 
and  was  popular  at  Winchester  for  his  cricket 
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and  football,  in  both  of  which  exercises  he 
largely  excelled.  The  boys  found  in  him  the 
sort  of  sympathetic  comrade  whom  school- 
boys most  admire.  The  masters  adored  him 
ior  his  modesty,  and  for  h's  line  and  really 
remarkable  powers  of  mind.  Ihey  knew  well 
that  young  Trent  would  add  glory  to  the  great 
school  some  day.  At  nineteen  he  had  won  the 
first  Balliol  Scholarship  of  the  year,  but, 
although  his  talents  were  so  brilliant,  he  looked 
younger  than  his  years.  This  effect  was  caused 
by  his  singular  modesty.  He  was  wm  a  sturdy, 
handsome  youth. 

It  might  truly  be  said  of  him  in  Newbolt's 
celebrated  lines,  that  through  all  and  every 
condition  of  life  he  would  :  "  Play  up  !  play  up  ! 
and  play  the  game  I  " 

Little  did  he  guess,  in  his  brilliant  early  man- 
hood, what  that  game  was  gomg  to  be,  and 
what  lay  before  him.  He  was,  at  this  time,  a 
very  sturdy  handsome  lad,  with  eyes  that 
looked  straight  through  you,  and  were  them- 
selves of  the  deepest  blue-grey.  His  eyebrows 
were  thick  and  black.  He  had  very  straight 
features,  and  a  singularly  firm  and  beautiful 
mouth.  There  was  a  cleft  in  his  chin,  wixich 
was  slightly  protruding,  and  he  always  wore 
his  black  hair  very  short.  His  forehead  was 
broad  and  full.    He  held  himself  like  a  young 
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soldier.  His  height  was  just  above  six  feet — 
his  shoulders  were  very  square  and  broad.  He 
was  muscular  and  athletic.  In  short,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  finei:  specimen 
of  young  manhood  than  Adrian  Trent. 

At  Winchester  he  was  beloved,  not  only 
because  of  his  talents,  which  were  abundant, 
but  on  account  of  his  sunny  smile  and  good 
nature,  his  want  of  self-consciousness,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  help  other  boys  who  were  in 
distress.  In  consequence  the  boys  could  not 
be  jealous  of  him,  and  the  masters,  one  and  all, 
adored  him  as  the  sort  of  young  fellow  who 
would  add  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the 
great  school.  He  won  his  scholarship  with 
perfect  ease,  and  his  desire  was,  after  he 
left  Oxford,  to  try  either  for  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  But  this 
wish  on  his  part,  Mrs.  Trent,  aided  by  Valentine, 
opposed  with  all  the  strength  of  an  obstinate, 
weak  nature.  She  announced  that  she  had  a 
perfect  right  ^  arrange  for  the  future  of  her 
sons,  and  v  Valentine  should  go  into  the 
army,  Adriai.  .vould  obtain,  through  relations 
of  her's,  a  post  as  clerk  in  a  flourishing  city 
house. 

But  Adrian  was  the  sort  ol'  man  who  hated 
city  life,  and  the  bare  idea  of  the  confinement  of 
the  desk  was  odious  to  him.    He  loved  adven- 
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ture,  he  knew  well  that  he  was  really  rich,  and 
his  desire  at  present  was  to  join  an  expedition 
to  one  of  the  PoIp-^^,  but  there  was  one  very 
strange  thing  aboui  him,  he  could  not  account 
for  it  himself,  but  it  was  there.  He  had  loved 
his  father — God  alone  knew  how  much  he  loved 
that  precious  father — but  it  seemed  to  youpg 
Adrian  that  the  mother,  who  did  not  take  the 
least  interest  in  him,  had  been  left  in  his  care 
by  his  father.  It  was  his  duty — his  pleasure — 
to  give  her  that  love  which  she  had  lost  when 
his  father — that  man  of  men — died.  He  felt 
that  he  stood  in  his  father's  place  to  his  mother. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Trent  put  up  with  him, 
although  she  never  pretended  to  understand 
him.  The  only  love  she  had  ever  given  to  any- 
one was  bestowed  upon  Valentine.  She  loved 
Valentine  much  more  passionately  after  the 
contents  ot  the  will  were  made  known  to  her. 
Her  poor  Val !  Her  ill-treated — her  cruelly- 
used  child !  Her  beggar-boy,  as  she  called 
him. 

Valentine,  as  a  small  child,  was  both  delicate 
and  sly.  Mrs.  Trent,  of  course,  never  per- 
ceived the  slyness,  and  she  adored  the  little 
fellow  all  the  more  for  his  delicacy.  She  called 
Adrian  coarsely  strong.  She  spoke  of  this 
noble  boy  as  rough  and  uncouth.  Adrian 
never  appeared  to  mind.     He  would  have  given 
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his  brave  yoimg   heart   away   to  please  his 
mother. 

He  and  Val  were  not  in  the  same  school,  but 
they  both  went  up  to  Oxford  at  the  same  time, 
Val  being  a  year  the  younger.  Val  had 
obtained  no  scholarship,  but  he  was  admitted 
after  some  scruples,  to  Exeter  College.  It  was 
then  that  the  brothers  first  saw  much  of  each 
other,  and  Adrian  did  all  that  man  could  to 
shield  Val  from  temptation. 

As  the  years  flew  on,  Valentine  grew  slyer  and 
less  handsome.  He  developed  immoral  tastes 
and  ran  up  debts  to  an  unlimited  extent.  It  is 
an  old  saying  that  love  is  blind,  and  Mrs.  Trent 
never  noticed  the  weak  mouth  and  the  receding 
chin.  She  managed  to  pay  all  Valentine's 
debts,  and  when  he  told  her  that  he  wished  to 
enter  the  army,  she  wept  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  his  uniform. 

By  this  time  Adrian  had  run  his  brilliant 
course.  In  his  finals  he  obtained  a  double 
first.  The  Master  of  Balliol  looked  on  hun  with 
deep  affection,  the  dons,  one  and  all,  adored 
him,  the  men  of  his  year  could  not  do  enough 
for  him.  But  no  one  looked  with  admiration 
at  poor  Valentine,  who,  owing  to  his  lack  of 
talent,  and  his  idle  ways,  barely  scraped 
through  his  examinations. 

When  Adrian  finished  his  course  with  glory 
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at  the  Sheldonian,  the  master  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  in  the  future. 

Adrian's  dark  face  coloured  very  slightly, 
then  he  gave  the  man  whom  he  loved  one  of  his 
wonderful  straight  glances,  and  remarked  sim- 
ply : 

"  I  am  to  work  my  way  up  as  a  clerk  in  the 

city  of  London." 

"  You  in  the  city !  "  cried  the  master  in 

horror. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Trent,  tell  me,  is  this  your  own  wish  ?  " 

Trent  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  then, 
being  unable  to  tell  a  lie,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"  No,  master,  I  do  not  wish  it." 

"  Then,  why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  do  you 
throw  yourself  away  ?  " 

"  My  mother  desires  it." 

"  Your  mother  desires  such  a  career  for  such 
a  brain— for  such  a  man.  Forgive  my  asking 
a  plain  question.  I  understand  that  your 
father  is  dead.    Is  your  mother  poor  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Trent,  then  he  added, 
speaking  simply,  "  I  shall  be  rich— very  rich 
myself  when  I  am  five-and-twenty.  I  have 
had  the  great  misfortune,  master,  of  losing  my 
father,  and  my  desire  now  is  to  please  my 
mother.  She  wants  my  brother  Valentine  to 
enter  the  army." 
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•'  Your  brother  ?    Is  Trent,  of  Exeter,  your 

brother  ?  " 

"  Yes  master." 

••  Well  said  the  master.     "  Valentine  Trent 
is  to  be  put  over  your  head.     I  should  advise, 
vow,  Trent,  to  give  him  a  pretty  sound  hmt. 
I  have  no  right  to  speak,  for  he  does  not  belong 
to  this  college,  but  unless  he  is  exceedmgly 
careful  I  have  good  reasons  for  knowing  that 
he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  finishing  his  career 
at  Oxford.    The  fact  is  this.    Oxford  does  not 
want  men  of  his  sort.    Trent,  my  dear  lad   1 
take  a  deep  interest  in  you— we  all  do  at  BalUol 
—now  oblige  me  with  your  mother's  address. 
Trent  gave  it,  but  unwillmgly. 
On  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Trent,  who  was 
expectmg  both  her  sons  home,  Adrian  for  a 
brief  holiday  before  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  city,  Valentine  for  the  whole  of  the  vac, 
received  a  letter  from  the  master  of  Balliol. 
Its  contents  were  as  follows  :— 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  trust  you  will  forgive  a  stranger  address- 
ing you  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  consider  myself 
quite  a  stranger,  for  I  know  you  of  course 
through  your  admirable  and  most  brilliant 

son."  ,   ^      ^  ;„ 

Mrs  Trent  paused  for  a  moment  to  draw  m 
these  delightful  words.    Could  the  Rector  oi 
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Exeter  be  alluding  to  her  Valentine—the  pride 
of  her  heart  ?  But  glancing  at  the  printed 
address  on  the  top  of  the  notepaper,  her  momen- 
tary delight  vanished.  She  continued,  how- 
ever to  read,  stirring  her  coffee  and  sipping  it  as 
she  did  so. 

"  most  brilliant  son,"  she  resumed.  "  Your 
mother's  heart  must  indeed  have  filled  with 
pride  when  you  saw  that  Adrain  Trent  has 
been  awarded  the  highest  honour  possible  by 
his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  a  double  Honours 
man  and  stands  first  in  the  list.  All  his 
friends  and  all  my  friends  take  the  deepest 
mterest  in  this  gifted  youth's  future.  His 
talents  are  so  great  and  his  motives  so  noble 
that  there  is  no  high  post  to  which  he  need 
not  eventually  aspire;  but,  midam,  I 
questioned  him  yesterday,  and,  to  my  un- 
bounded astonishment,  he  informed  me  that 
although  he  would  be  a  rich  man  by  and  bye, 
he  was  going  by  your  desire  into  the  city. 

"I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against 
the  city,  nor  against  the  honest  and  brave 
men  who  earn  their  bread  there,  but  believe 
me,  it  is  not  the  place  for  Adrian  Tr'^nt.  He 
could,  with  the  utmost  ease,  get  a  post  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  or  the  Indian  Civil. 
These  would  be  wider  and  greater  courses  for 
him,  far  better  than  the  city.    I  understand 
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from  his  own  lips  that  gold  he  docs  not  need. 
We  love  him  in  old  Balliol,  not  only  for  his 
mental  gifts,  but  for  his  clean,  good  life,  for 
his  straight  conduct,  for  hi«  noble  character. 
Do  not  deliberately  spoil  the  prospects  of 
such  a  man.  In  the  name  of  Balliol  I  beg 
you  carefully  to  consider  my  letter.  Pending 
your  reply  I  have  invited  Trent  to  spend  the 
next  few  days  with  me. 
"  Yours,  dear  madam,  with  all  congratulations, 

"  John  Sheen, 

"Master  of  Balliol." 
What  effect  this  letter  might  have  had  on 
Mrs.  Trent  it  is  difficult  to  say.  She  loved 
Valentine— she  did  not  love  Adrian.  There 
was  something  about  him  too  straight  for 
her  crooked  nature.  It  is  true  she  would 
like  to  be  proud  of  him,  but  she  only  managed 
to  be  jealous.  Still  the  words  of  the  Master  of 
Balliol  impressed  her  and  perhaps,  if  she 
listened  to  his  words,  Adrian  might  be  able  to 
help  her  precious  Val  by  and  bye. 

She  did  not  quite  know  how  to  reply  to  the 
master's  letter  and  matters  might  have  ar- 
ranged themselves  very  differently  if  she  had 
not  just  at  that  very  moment  perceived 
another  letter  lying  under  a  pile  of  bills  close 
to  her  plate.  This  letter  was  also  dated  from 
Oxford — she  knew  the  writing.    She  had  seen 
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it  several  times  before.  Her  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  than  usual  and  she  hoped  that  here  at 
last  might  be  good  news  of  her  darling,  her 
Val.  She  o]>ened  the  letter  of  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  College  eagerly.  She  arranged  herself 
with  a  happy  sense  of  content  to  read  it.  The 
words  were  firm  and  very  much  to  the  point. 

"  Exeter  College, 

"  Oxford. 
"  Madam, 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  your  son,  Valentine  Trent,  has  been 
sent  down — in  other  words  expelled.  Madam, 
we  cannot  do  with  this  young  gentleman 
here  any  longer.  His  hopeless  debts  with 
the  tradespeople,  his  equally  hopeless  debts 
of  so-called  honour — by  this  I  mean  debts 
incurred  by  horsc-ra^jng  and  cards,  his  in- 
corrigible idleness  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  his  behaviour  to  a  young  girl  here,  the 
only  child  of  one  of  our  most  respectable 
boatmen,  has  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  him  any  longer  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

"  I  enclose  you  here  a  list  of  his  debts,  which 
I  will  ask  you  to  pay  immediately.  I  also 
feel  that  your  bounden  duty  is  to  see  that 
he  marries  Lucy  Carr,  but  I  rather  think 
that  her  father  will  see  to  that,    I  can  assure 
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you  I  f*  el  all  the  greater  pain  in  sending  you 
this  letter  at  the  present  moment,  just  when 
your  eldest  son,  Adrian  Trent,  has  won  such 
brilliant  honours  in  the  schools.     He  is  the 
first  man  of  the  year  and  Balliol  cannot 
make  enough  of  this  exceedingly  upright 
and  gifted  young  man,  and  you  may  rest 
well   assured   that   his   University   will   do 
everythi        towards    his    future.    Let    the 
great  success  of  your  eldest  son  help  you  to 
bear  the  terrible  disgrace  of  the  younger  one. 
"With  regrets,  I  remain, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"Edward  Crane, 

"  Rector  of  Exeter." 
"P.S.— I   understand  from  Carr  that  he 
intends  to  call  upon  you  immediately." 
Mrs.  Trent  shivered  all  over.    She  forgot 
Adrii.n  and  his  future,  she  forgot  her  noble 
eldest  son  and  his  triumphs.     Had  she  time  to 
give  her  boy  a  thought  at  such  a  moment,  it 
wouid  have  been  to  curse  him  for  what  she 
called  his  good  luck.    As  to  promoting  Adrian's 
career   now,  nothing   was   further    from    her 
thoughts. 

She  began  feebly  to  unfold  the  tradesmen's 
accounts — they  were  always  big.  This  time 
they  were  immense.  But  even  if  she  could 
meet  such  cruel  bills,  the  fact  was  nothing  to 
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the  other  and  more  terrible  fact  that  her  boy 
wa^  expelled  and  was  expected  to  marry  a 
common  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  boatman. 

"  Never,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  with 
clenched  hands. 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
was  opened  and  Roberts,  the  exceedingly 
respectable  and  neat  young  footman,  announced 
that  a  person  by  name  Carr  had  just  arrived 
from  Oxford  and  wished  to  see  her  on  a  matter 
of  the  most  urgent  moment. 

Mrs.  Trent  had  a  hard  mouth  and  cold  eyes, 
otherwise  she  was  considered  by  the  world  a 
handsome  woman.  She  sat  for  some  time 
wichout  noticing  what  Roberts  had  said,  she 
then  remarked. 

"  Put  the  person  into  the  small  room  off  the 
hall.    I  shall  be  with  him  when  convenient." 

By  this  time  she  had  quite  forgotten  the 
letter  which  she  had  received  from  the  master 
of  Balliol.  The  visitor,  Carr,  was  most  repellent 
to  her.  She  supposed  she  must  see  the  man. 
As  to  Val  marrying  beneath  him,  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  She  must,  of 
course,  pay  Carr  a  trifle,  not  much,  but  some- 
thing. Those  wicked  girls  were  always  so 
designing. 

Mrs.  Trent  looked  very  dignified  when  she 
entered  the  small  room  in  which  Carr  stood. 
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He  was  a  small,  round,  red-faced  man.  He 
h»,  V  not  seated  himself  and  when  she  entered 
the  room,  he  pushed  a  chair  towards  her,  as 
though  he,  not  she,  was  the  real  owner  of  the 
ocm. 

To  her  amazement  Mrs.  Trent  found  herself 
obeying  him.  She  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
light.  She  had  a  sick  sort  of  feeling  that  this 
little  man  might,  if  she  was  not  careful,  get 
the  better  of  her.  The  man,  unbidden,  began  to 
speak. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  happen  to  know  as  rector 
has  writ — I  about  guess  you  'as  summat  to 
say." 

"  I  never  heard  of  you  before,"  said  Mrs. 
Trent. 

The  man  laughed — his  laughter  was  ex- 
ceedingly harsh  and  loud. 

"  What  ?  "  he  cried.  "  What  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  deny  that  you  'as  got  a  letter  from 
rector  about  my  daughter  and  your  lad  ?  " 

Mrs.  Trent  had  never  quite  told  a  downright 
lie,  but  she  was  getting  very  close  to  one  now. 

She  said  after  another  long  pause : 

"  I  presume  you  must  be  alluding  to  a  little 
flirtation  between  yoiu:  daughter — really  girls 
ought  to  be  more  careful — and  my  son,  Adrian." 

The  man  stared,  then  he  burst  into  a  huge 
laugh. 
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"  I  think  you  are  gassin'  it  a  bit,  ma'am. 
I  wishes  from  the  bottom  o'  my  heart,  as  it  war 
a  straight  chap  like  Mr.  Adrian.    Hevery  one 
in  Oxford  knows  about  Mr.  Hadrian— but  it 
'as  nothing  to  do  with  'im-'e's  straight  'e  is- 
'e's  clever,  'e's  gone  and  covered  'isself  with 
the  biggest  honours  old  Balliol  can  give  him. 
There  isn't  a  man  in  Oxford,  nor  a  woman 
neither  that  don't  love  Mr.  Adrian,  and  ma'am 
you  'ave  my  'eartiest  congratulations  for  bemg 
the  mother  of  a  man  like  that.    No,  it  am't 
Mr    Adrian,  bless  'im— but  it's  'tother— rni 
they  calls  Valentine.    And  ef  you  likes  to  call 
it  a  flirtation  atween  him  and  my  pretty  Lucy, 
I  say  no— there  ain't  no  flirtation  between  him 
ard  my  chUd.    She  is  the  only  one  I  have  and 
my  wife,  she's  dead.    What  I  ses,  I  means— I 
don't  like  'im.    No,  not  one  little  bit,  but  he's 
got  to  make  her  an  honest  woman  before  the 
babby   comes— that's   what    I'm   arter.    'E's 
been  and  done  for  my  Lucy  and  halthough  I 
fairly  'ates  the  chap,  he  'ave  got  to  marry  my 
gel  and  set  her  right  with  God  and  the  world— 
and  immejit  too,  so  that  the  poor,  innercent  bit 
of  an  unborn  babe  '11  have  no  slur  on  it,  be  it 
boy  or  girl.     You  know  all  about  this,  ma'am. 
You  have  got  to  help  me  through  with   iiis  'ere 

marriage."  ^   ^  ,,  • 

The  little  red-faced  man  stopped  talkmg, 
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but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  woman's  white 
face. 

"  What  3-0U  ask  is  impossible,"  she  said. 
"  You  have  got  to  prove  jour  story  and  so  has 
your  daughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
other  views  for  my  son,  and  a  daughter  of  your's 
would  in  no  way  be  a  match  for  Mr.  Trent, 
but  admitting  her  indiscretion,  I  am  willing  to 
give  her — if  the  thing  is  proved — one  hundred 
pounds  to  remove  her  from  the  country." 

Carr  stared  for  a  minute  with  his  keen  black 
eyes,  then  his  red  face  became  almost  purple. 
He  looked  round  the  beautifully  furnished 
room,  he  thought  of  his  girl  and  recalled  her 
as  she  used  to  be  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the 
turquoise,  with  golden  fair  hair,  with  such  a 
ringing,  merry  laugh,  with  a  face  all  smiles  and 
imples,  and  she  was  his — his  only  one.  He 
nad  been  intensely  proud  of  her.  He  had  fully 
intended  to  do  well  for  her.  He  had  trusted 
her  absolutely  and  then  she  had  come  to  him  in 
her  bitter,  bitter  shame  and  told  hin^  the  truth. 
It  was  one  of  the  undergraduates.  It  was  Mr. 
Valentine  Trent,  of  Exeter — she  supposed 
her  father  would  turn  her  out.  "  I'm  a  bit 
stunned,"  was  his  answer,  "  but  there's  no 
turning  out  for  you,  my  gel.  Only  I  tell  you 
what.  I'll  see  you  safely  married  to  that 
young  warmint  who  I  'ates  like  pison— and 
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who  I'd  much  like  to  kill— before  ever  your 

babe  sees  the  light." 

The  girl  was  only  half  comforted.  She 
scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  Valentine 
would  make  her  an  honest  woman.  She  went 
to  the  little  boat-house  and  sat  down  to  think  ; 
her  time  was  not  far  off.  She  thought  first  of  all 
of  Val,  whom  in  a  sort  of  way  she  loved,  arid 
then  she  tnght  of  her  father  and  the  flash  in 
his  eyes,  but  e  en  she  had  no  idea  of  the  strength 
and  determination  of  Carr's  will  and  character. 
It  was  owing  to  Carr  that  Valentine  Trent  was 
being  expelled  from  Oxford,  for  the  troubled 
and  desperate  man  had  gone  straight,  hot-foot 
to  the  rector  and  with  passion  in  his  eyes  and 
anger  trembling  round  his  lips,  had  told  the 
whole  horrible  story,  and  the  rector,  being  a 
father  himself,  had  sympathised  with  the 
broken-down  man  and  had  advised  him  to  go 
immediately  to  see  Mrs.  Trent  at  Trent  Lodge. 

It  was  finally  decided  at  Exeter,  that  what 
with  this  and  the  debts— the  gambling  and 
the  racing,  Valentine  Trent  was  no  longer  fit 
to  be  a  member  of  Exeter  College. 


CHAPTER   XX 


Carr  came  a  little  closer  to  Mrs.  Trent.  She 
had  wondered  at  his  long  stillness.  She  was 
even  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  she  had 
offered  too  much  money  for  this  stupid  little 
affair.  Fifty  pounds  would  doubtless  have 
been  sufficient,  but  then,  when  she  thought 
these  thoughts,  she  did  not  know  her  man. 
Finding  that  he  approached  her  slowly  and 
silently,  almost  like  a  panther,  she  spoke  again. 

"  Of  course,  you  must  understand,  Mr.  Carr, 
that  I  require  absolute  proof.  At  the  present 
moment  I  have  none  whatsoever  but  your 
word." 

"  And  the  rector's,"  interrupted  Carr.  "  He 
wrote  to  ye,  ma'am.  He's  a  man  of  his  word, 
and  he  told  me  so." 

"  Oh,  that,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Trent,  "  that 
letter  is  a  mere  nothing.  The  Rector  of  Exeter 
wrote  because,  in  all  probability,  you,  you 
wicked  man,  brought  him  a  faked-up  story. 
However — don't  come  any  closer,  pray — " 
she  felt  the  man's  breath  almost  against  her 
cheek  " — we  will  suppose  that  the  whole  thing 
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is  true,  in  which  case,  after  suffi  Jent  proof,  I 
propose  to  give  you  one  hundred  pounds  for 
your  daughter.  That  sum  will  take  her  to 
Canada,  where  she  will  soon  pick  up  a  husband 
in  her  own  class  of  life.  I  assure  you,  my  good 
man,  beyond  that  sum,  I  intend  to  do  nothing 
whatsoever." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  indeed.  Now  its  my  turn 
to  speak.  I  don't  want  your  money — ^your 
cursed  money.  You  mayn't  believe  me,  but  I 
wouldn't  touch  one  farthing  of  it.  My  pretty 
Lucy  is  the  only  one  left  to  me  in  life — the 
only  one — the  only  one,  and  yoiu-  wretched, 
indolent,  good-for-nothing  son  tempted  and 
ruined  her — how,  God  knows,  for  she  has  a  pure 
heart,  has  my  Lucy.  I  want  her,  for  the  sake 
of  the  unborn  child,  to  become  that  man's  wife, 
and  at  once,  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs. 
Trent,  they  must  be  married  in  church — ^noth- 
ing else  on  God's  earth  will  satisfy  me,  and  the 
marriage  must  take  place  at  once,  because  the 
time  of  birth  is  near.  Now  you  know  what  I've 
come  about.  Valentine,  that  idle  scamp, 
marries  Lucy  by  special  licence  next  week. 
They  can  be  married  quietly  at  Oxford.  She's 
fifty  thousand  times  too  good  for  him,  but  he's 
the  father  of  her  child.  I'll  find  him  quick 
enough,  and  bring  him  to  the  scratch — I'm  not 
one  to  be  trifled  with.    Good-day  to  you,  Mrs. 
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Trent.  It  come  ever  me  that  you'd  like  to 
know  the  best  and  the  worst.  A  bad  man  is 
getting  a  good,  lovely  girl  to  wife  and— well, 
my  1  '^art  is  broken  !  " 

Tht,  IHtle  round,  red-faced  man  turned  and 
left  the  room.  No  one  showed  him  out.  He 
got  away  by  himself.  He  felt  partly  stunned, 
but  at  the  same  time  his  determination  was  like 
iron ;   Valentine   Trent   should    marry    Lucy 

Carr. 

He  hummed  a  lively  tune  under  his  breath 
and  walked  quickly  to  the  railway  station. 

Mrs.  Trent  sat  for  a  few  minutes  after  Carr 
had  left  her,  feeling  considerably  stunned,  then 
gathering  herself  well  together,  she  went  to  her 
morning  room. 

The  servants  had  noticed  the  shabby,  black- 
eyed  man.  The  servants  had  listened  to  his 
loud,  emphatic  words.  Roberts,  the  young 
footman,  had  even  gone  to  the  length  of  eaves- 
dropping a  little.  What  he  had  overheard  had 
caused  him  to  chuckle,  for  none  of  the  servants 
could  abide  Mr.  Val,  whereas  they  all  adored 
Mr.  Adrian. 

By  and  bye  there  came  a  tap  at  Mrs.  Trent's 
morning-room  and  the  upper-housemaid  en- 
tered. She  asked  if  both  the  young  gentle- 
men's bedrooms  were  to  be  got  ready  that 
evening. 
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Mrs.  Trent  had  been  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor 
— now  she  roused  herself  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  Hannah,  have  both  rooms  got  ready, 
and  that  reminds  me.  I  want  a  tele^v-am  sent 
off  immediately.  Tell  Roberts  to  come  for  i+ 
in  five  minutes  time." 

The  woman  slowly  withdrew.  Mrs.  Trent 
was  now  all  action.  She  seated  herself  by  her 
writing-table,  got  a  telegraph  form  and  filled 
it  in  to  Adrian  Trent  at  the  address  of  the  master 
of  Balliol.     She  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Want    you    home    immediately.     Take 
next  train  and  bring  Val  with  you. 

"Mother." 

This  brief  message  was  received  by  Adrian 
Trent  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  that  same 
day.  He  was  in  the  master's  study  and  showed 
it  to  him  at  once. 

"  I  must  go,  master,"  he  said.  "  You  under- 
stand of  course  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  my  mother." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  lad,"  replied  the  master, 
"  only  whatever  happens,  Adrian,  be  firm  with 
regard  to  that  City  business.  You  are  abso- 
lutely unsuited  to  the  life  and  the  life  is  un- 
suited  to  you.  Remember,  my  dear  lad,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  affect  your  entire 
future.  If  your  mother  is  a  reasonable  woman, 
and  I  am  sure  she  must  be,  she  will  see  the 
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force  of  your  remarks.  If  it  would  help  you  at 
all,  Adrian  boy,  I  would  go  with  you  with 
pleasure  to  Trent  Lodge." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  master,  but  perhaps  I'd 
best  go  alone.  I  want  you  to  understand,  sir, 
that  I— I  love  my  mother." 

A  minute  or  two  later  Adrian  went  away. 
His  first  business  was  to  search  for  Valentine, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  the 
horrible  news  was  broken  to  him  that  his 
brother  was  expelled.  It  was  the  talk  of 
Exeter  and  several  men  spoke  of  it ;  his  brother 
must  never  return  to  that  dearly-beloved  home 
of  all  learning. 

Adrian  was  terribly  stunned,  shocked  and 
even  a  little  sick.  He  felt  now  that  he  surely 
understood  his  mother.  How  glad  he  was  that 
he  had  not  acceded  to  the  master's  request. 
Hi .  poor  mother— at  last— at  last  she  wanted 
him  to  comfort  her.  Adrian  felt  a  glow  at  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  this. 

"  Poor  dear  mater — she  knows  only  too  well 
that  there  is  nothing  I  Aould  not  do  for  her," 
was  his  thought. 

He  had  a  few  necessary  preparations  to  make 
before  leaving  Oxford  and  in  consequence  did 
not  get  to  Winchester  mtil  quite  late  in  the 
day.  As  he  was  leaving  he  had  a  regular 
ovation.    All  the  dons  of  his  college  came  to 
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see  their  most  distinguished  young  scholar  of!. 
The  master's  last  words  were  : 

"  I'll  see  you  back  again,  Trent,  in  a  couple 
of  days." 

Little  did  either  of  them  know. 

Mrs.  Trent  began  wandering  about  her  house, 
putting  things  to  rights,  as  she  expressed  it. 
Shfe  was  too  restless  to  remain  quiet.  In 
particular  she  wanted  to  attend  to  Valentine's 
comforts.  She  picked  great  bunches  of  sweet 
peas  for  his  bedroom,  she  arranged  further 
with  the  cook  that  her  darling's  favourite 
dishes  should  be  on  the  table  for  dinner. 

Thus  occupied  she  tried  hard  to  push  Carr 
from  her  mind.  Valentine,  when  at  home, 
always  occupied  a  large  and  spacious  bedroom. 
This  room  faced  south.  It  had  three  windows 
and  had  a  door  opening  into  his  own  special 
bathroom.  Adrian's  room  was  a  flight  higher 
up  and  faced  north.  The  servants  did  their 
best  to  make  it  comfortable — the  mother  did 
not  even  look  at  it.  When,  as  she  considered, 
everything  was  done  which  could  be  done  for 
the  comfort  of  her  darling,  she  went  into  the 
garden  to  pick  some  heliotrope,  sweet-smelling 
geranium  and  sweet-briar. 

Valentine  adored  sweet  scents. 

She  began  to  wonder  when  the  boys  would 
arrive.    She  stood   for  a   moment   near  the 
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shrubbery,  which  sheltered  one  side  of  the  great 
garder  with  its  well-swept  lawns  and  beds  full 
of  roses  in  the  richest  bloom.  She  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder. 
She  turned  instinctively  and  saw  Valentine — 
Valentine,  her  best  beloved,but  what— what  was 
wrong  ?  He  was  changed  past  recognition, 
his  clothes  were  torn  and  shabby,  his  weak, 
blue  eyes  were  bloodshot — he  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
"  Yes,  my  joy  ?    Come  into  the  house  at 
once,  my  darling." 

"  No,  mother,  only  you  must  see  me.  Listen 
—this  is  life  or  death.  Give  me  two  hundred 
pounds,  mother,  and  let  me  go.  The  money 
must  be  in  gold,  if  you  can  manage  it.  Notes 
are  useless  to  me,  for  they  are  all  marked.  I 
want  gold.  How  much  have  you  got  in  the 
house  ? " 

"  Nothing  approaching  that  sum,  Val.    Oh, 

Val,  oh,  Val " 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  mumble  now,  mother. 
Listen,  you  have  got  to  be  very  quick.  Are 
the  servants  at  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  expect  so.     This  is  their  dinner  hour." 
"  I  puessed  as  much,"  said  Val,  with  a  hoarse 
laugh.     "  Mater,   I   can't  go  into  the  house. 
No  one  must  see  me.    I  have  a  disguise  handy 
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which  I'll  put  on  in  a  minute.  You  go  straight 
to  Winchester  to  the  bank,  mother,  and  get  me 
the  needful.  Ask  no  questions  for  heaven's 
sake,  but  go,  go !  " 

There  was  something  terrible  in  the  man's 
face,  something  beyond  all  f  ower  of  expression 
in  the  clamouring  entreatj  of  his  eyes. 

The  mother  with  the  force  of  this  one  great 
love  of  her  life  walked  immediately  to  Win- 
chester. It  was  a  mile  away  and  the  day  was  a 
hot  one.  She  did  not  notice  that  she  was 
wearing  no  gloves,  that  she  was  altogether  in 
her  indoor  dress — she,  who  was  as  a  rule  so 
stately  and  grand.  She  panted  and  puffed  as 
she  walked.  When  she  thought  the  road  was 
clear  she  even  ran  a  little.  By  and  bye  she 
reached  the  bank.  She  secured  the  necessary 
money  and  toiled  home. 

She  went  immediately  into  the  shrubbery. 
A  bent  old  man  was  sitting  smoking  under  a 
tree.  His  beard  was  snowy  white,  his  clothes 
very  torn  and  ragged.  She  started  back  in 
terror,  but  a  hand  she  knew  only  too  well  was 
stretched  out  to  her  and  she  saw  at  once  that 
this  was  her  son's  disguise. 

"  Have  you  got  it?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Yes,  it  is  here,  all  in  gold." 

"  Drop  it  into  my  pockets,  mother.  I  can't 
touch  you,  for  I  should  soil  your  white  hands ; 
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that's  it,  mother— that's  it,  mater.    Now  good- 
bye, for  ever,  and  for  ever." 

"  Val,  will  you  tell  me  nothing  >  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell.  ¥  jt  God's  sak« 
let  me  get  off — ^good-bye." 

He  was  just  leaving  the  wood,  stooping  like 
a  very  old  man,  with  all  the  appearance  and  age 
of  an  old  man,  shabbily  dressed,  his  trousers 
turned  up,  his  shoes  down  at  heel,  when  sud- 
denly two  smart-looking  men,  with  the  brisk 
air  of  knowing  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
entered  the  wood.  They  bowed  very  dis- 
tantly to  Mrs.  Trent,  then  each  man  laid  a  hand 
on  the  bent  shoulders  of  Valentine  Trent. 

With  a  swift  and  instantaneous  movement, 
one  man  pulled  off  the  wig,  the  other  the  false 
beard  and  moustaches. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Valentine  Trent,"  said  the  first. 
"  I  thought  as  much.  We  hold  a  warrant  for 
your  arrest,  sir.  It  is  our  duty  to  arrest  you 
on  this  warrant.  You  are  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Lucy  Carr.  Anything  that  you  say 
now  will  be  taken  down  as  evidence  against  you. 
Our  orders  are  to  take  you  back  to  Oxford  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  handcuff  you. 
By  the  way,  has  the  lady  been  giving  you  money 
We  are  sorry  for  you,  madam,  but  duty  is  duty." 
The    men    began    to    feel    in    the  shabby 

pockets  and  waistcoat  of  Valentine's  disguise. 
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They  pulled  the  disguise  off  and  he  stood 
before  them,  trembling  like  the  guilty  thing 
he  was — he  did  not  attempt  to  utter  a  word. 
He  did  not  even  glance  at  his  mother. 

The  detectives  laid  the  two  hundred  pounds 
in  a  little  pile  in  a  handkerchief  on  the 
grass. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  ma'm,"  said  the  first 
man,  "  but  he  won't  want  any  of  them  where 
he'3  going.  Come  along  at  once,  sir.  We've  a 
dogcart  waiting  outside  the  gates  and  we'll 
just  catch  our  train  if  we  are  quick.  This  is  a 
very  nasty  business,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  crime.  The  body  was  found  early  this 
morning  along  by  the  towing-path.  We  may 
as  well  say  we  had  our  eyes  on  you  for  some 
little  time,  sir,  and  watched  you  taking  her 
out  late  last  night — ^the  prettiest  young  gel 
on  the  river  by  a  long  chalk.    Come,  sir." 

Steel  handcuffs  were  fastened  on  the  young 
man's  wrists  and  he  was  taken  away  from  his 
mother.  She  stared  stupidly  at  the  heap  of 
gold,  then  she  stooped  and  carefully  folding 
the  handkerchief  with  the  gold  inside  re- 
entered the  house.  She  went  at  once  to  her 
private  sitting-room  and  put  the  gold  with  a 
jingling  noise  into  an  open  drawer  in  her 
secretaire ;  then  she  tumbled  as  far  as  the  sofa 
and  went  off  into  a  heavy  swoon. 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Trent  re- 
covered. When  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  she 
felt  exceedingly  veak,  also  very  weary  and 
bewildered.  For  quite  ten  minutes  she  couldn't 
recall  what  had  occurred ;  then  memory  fully 
returned  to  her  and  she  shook  all  over,  but  she 
was  a  strong  woman— strong  physically  and 
strong  also  in  self-control.  She  rang  the  bell 
which  brought  Roberts  upon  the  scene. 

"  Roberts,"  she  said  in  her  usual  voice, 
"  have  the  young  gentlemen  come  yet  ? " 

"  No  madam,"  replied  Roberts.  "  Me  and 
Hilda,  ma'am,  we  looked  up  the  trains  and 
beggin'  your  pardon,  they  can't  be  here  now 
at  the  soonest  before  five-thirty." 

"  Thank  you,  Roberts,  that  will  do.  Bring 
me  a  little  tea  here  and  bread  and  butter. 
Make  the  tea  strong.  I  may  go  up  to  my  room 
afterwards.  If  so,  tell  Hannah  that  I  shall  not 
require  her  attendance  until  it  is  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  Dinner  is  to  be  at  eight  o'clock. 
Haimah  had  better  come  to  me,  therefore,  at 
half-past  seven,  and  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
when  the  young  gentlemen  come." 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  certainly  will,  madam." 

Roberts  faithfully  fulfilled  his  mistress's 
orders,  for  no  servant  dared  to  disobey  Mrs. 
Trent.  The  strong  tea  refreshed  her,  but  she 
could  not  manage  the  bread  and  butter.    She 
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put  it  adroitly  behind  some  pieces  of  carved 
oak  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  She  would  bury 
it  later  on.  It  would  never  do  for  the  servants 
to  see  she  was  off  her  appetite.  Then,  with  her 
usual  stately  tread  she  went  up  to  her  room  and 
waited. 

Nothing  mattered  to  her  any  more  for  ever. 
Her  favourite,  her  idol  was  arrested  and  even 
now  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Yes, 
murder.  He  might  be  hanged!  If  such  an 
awful  catastrophe  happened  Mrs.  Trent  was 
sure  she  wouM  lose  her  reason.  Why  had  Val 
been  so  mad  ?  Why  had  he  not  consulted 
with  her,  his  mother  ?  But  he  would  never 
come  back  any  more.  He  had  said  good-bye 
both  to  her  and  to  life  m  that  awful  wood. 

She  felt  not  the  smallest  pang  of  pity  for  the 
murdered  girl— all  her  sorrow  was  for  Valentine. 
Poor  woman,  she  could  have  wept  her  very  heart 
out,  but  she  did  not  dare  even  to  shed  one  tear. 
It  was  certainly  true  that  Adrian  was  coming 
back— Adrian— her  eldest  son,  his  head  crowned 
with  all  the  lustre  of  his  young  glory,  but  she 
hated  the  glory  almost  as  much  as  she  hated 

the  man. 

Her  nature  was  too  low  down  intellectually 
to  grasp  his  greatness— her  nature  was  too  low 
down  morally  to  perceive  his  nobility.  Her 
affections  had  never  been  his.    It  is  true  he 
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had  given  her  love,  but  she  had  never  i -turned 
it,  she  never  would  return  it  now. 

Shortly  after  five  o'clock,  she  listened  im- 
patiently for  the  sound  of  the  motor  car,  but 
she  could  not  hear  it.  Was  Adrian,  too,  going 
to  forsake  her  ? 

She  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room  with 
impatience, 

"  Yes,  Hannah,  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Trent  in 
a  tranquil  voice. 

"  The  young  gentlemen  did  not  arrive  by  the 
five-thirty  train,  ma'am .  and  the  next  is  at  seven.' ' 

"  Very  well,  Hannah  ;  some  trivial  thing  has 
kept  them  of  course.  We'd  best  have  dinner 
at  a  quarter  past  eight.  Go  at  once  and  tell 
cook." 

Hannah  disappeared. 

At  about  twenty  past  seven  Adrian  Trent 
arrived  alone.  He  immediately  asked  for  his 
mother  and  was  told  by  Roberts  in  a  cheerful, 
delighted  voice  that  she  was  in  her  room  dress- 
ing for  dinner. 

"  That's  all  right,  Roberts,"  replied  Adrian. 
"  Kindly  let  my  mother  know  that  I  am  going 
at  once  to  dress  for  dinner  and  will  meet  her  in 
the  drawing-room  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  Dinner  was  postponed,  Mr.  Adrian,  antil 
a  quarter  past,"  said  Roberts. 

"  That's  all  right.    You  might  send  a  cup 
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of  tea  to  my  room.  I  will  explain  Mr.  Valentine's 
absence  when  I  see  Mrs.  Trent." 

Adrian  had  as  a  rule  the  bounding  step  of  a 
very  strong  young  man,  but  now  he  went  up  to 
the  old  north  room  slowly  and  wearily  ;  he  al- 
most f  dt  as  though  his  heart  would  stop  beating. 
At  the  very  last  moment  he  had  been  delayed 
in  Oxford  by  the  frightful  tidings  of  the  murder 
of  Lucy  Carr.  The  earlier  train  had  been  just 
moving  out  of  the  station  when  a  man  had 
rushed  up  and  pulled  him  out.  There  was  the 
strongest  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to 
positive  proof  of  his  brother  Valentine's  guilt 
in  the  matter. 

As  Adrian  slowly  and  quietly  dressed  he 
wondered  much  how  he  could  break  the  awful 
shock  which  he  had  sustamed  to  his  mother. 
He,  of  course,  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  arrest 
of  Valentine.  He  therefore  resolved,  come 
what  might,  to  keep  his  mother  in  ignorance 
of  everythmg  until  dinner  was  a  thing  of  the 
past— then  he  would  tell  her  the  truth.  He 
would  try  to  comfort  her— he  would  endeavour 
to  compass  her  with  his  own  strong  and  fervent 
love.  They  met,  this  mother  and  this  young 
son,  in  the  beautifully  furnished  drawing-room. 
The  silvery  chunes  of  a  little  clock,  for  which 
Mrs.  Trent  had  given  a  fancy  price,  struck  one 
quarter  past  eight. 
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Adrian  kissed  his  mother.  She  returned  his 
caress  with  the  offering  of  a  very  icy  cold  cheek. 
She  was  not  glad  to  see  him — she  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  honours,  she  took  no  interest  what- 
soever in  his  future. 

Adrian  had  the  power  of  reading  thought 
and  her's  towards  him  now  was  like  an  open 
book.  He  had  lived  through  a  bitter  time  of 
boyhood  and  early  youth,  when  he  had  en- 
deavoured with  all  his  young  might  to  forget 
his  mother's  strange  want  of  love  for  him. 
The  curious  thing  about  the  youth  was  that 
in  spite  of  her  coldness  he  loved  her.  He 
never  forgot  some  words  that  his  father  once 
said  to  him. 

"  Adrian,  your  mother  is  difficult,  but  you'll 
do  your  best,  my  boy,  to  love  her  for  my  sake." 

As  soon  as  dinner  had  come  to  an  end 
Adrian  spoke  quickly.  He  began  at  once  by 
explaining  Valentine's  absence. 

"  By  the  way,  mater,  on  receiving  your  wire, 
I  would  have  come  by  an  earlier  train,  but 
Val — "  he  choked  a  trifle — "  Val  was  occupied. 
I  trust  he  may  come  along  to-morrow  morning. 
Anyhow  I  couldn't  fail  you,  mother  dear." 

"  I  particularly  asked  you  to  bring  Valentine," 
said  Mrs.  Trent. 

"  I  know — ^but — but,  he  wouldn't  come 
So  there's  an  end  to  that." 
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For  a  fvill  minute  Mrs  Trent  was  absolutely 
silent. 

"  You  think  he'll  come  to-morrow,"  she  said 
at  last. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  so." 
"  Valentine  is  the  sort  of  young  man  who 
requires  most  careful  management,"  said  Mrs. 
Trent.  "He  is  remarkably  nice-looking  and 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  personal  fascination, 
but  harsh  words  drive  such  a  nature  into  mis- 
chief. You,  Adrian,  are  so  terribly  goody-goody.' ' 
Adrian  made  no  comment.  He  was  well 
accustomed  to  his  mother's  sneers  and  her 
unnatural  affection  for  her  youngest,  worthless 
son.  But  he  was  not  angry  now,  for  he  loved 
her  as  Valentine  never  could  love  her  and  was 
too  full  of  pity  for  the  awful  blow  which  he 
must  inflict. 

"  By  the  way,  Adrian,  you'd  like  to  have  a 
smoke,  and  there  is  of  course  plenty  of  whisky 
and  wine." 

"  I  don't  want  to  smoke  or  drink,  mother. 
I'll  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  you  in  this  room." 
"  As  you  please.    Roberts,  bring  in  two  cups 
of  coffee." 

Roberts  left  the  room.  He  quickly  returned 
with  the  coffee.  Immediately  Mrs.  Trent 
poured  herself  out  a  cup  which  by  a  great  effort 
she  forced  herself  to  drink.    Adrian  did  like- 
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wise.  He  never  forgot  that  coffee  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  man,  Roberts,  came  in  again  to  remove 
the  massive  silver  coffee-service.  Suddenly 
Adrian  spoke  to  him.  He  went  to  the  door 
and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  shall  be  engaged  with  my  mother  for  a 
time.    Do  not  disturb  us." 

The  man  bowed.  Adrian  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could 
eavesdrop  through  the  keyhole,  then  he  came 
back  and  stood  facing  his  mother.  At  that 
moment  he  looked  most  truly  a  glorious 
specimen  of  England's  gifted  youth  and  brilliant 
'  eauty.  The  fine  pose  of  his  head,  the  square 
set  of  his  shoulders,  the  whole  expression  on  the 
man's  face  was  one  to  make  the  heart  of  any 
mother  to  leap  in  her  breast  with  joy.  But 
alas,  this  mother  was  thinking  of  an  old  man, 
sitting  against  a  tree  in  the  shrubbery,  and  she 
had  no  eyes  and  no  glamour  for  the  perfect 
youth  by  her  side. 

After  standing  and  looking  at  her  for  a 
moment  Adrian  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  her 
arm. 

She  shrank  away  from  him  in  a  sort  of  terror. 

"  Don't  touch  me.     I  can't  bear  it !  " 

"  Dearest  mother,"  he  said.  He  was  not 
offended.    He  remained  silent  for  a  minute 
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while  his  dark  grey  eyes  looked  deeply  into 
hers.  "  Do  you  know  ?  "  he  said  at  last  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  God  help  me,  I  know.  You  might 
have  saved  him  if  you  would." 

"  He  may  have  escaped  by  now,  mother. 
I  happen  to  know  he  had  some  money,  for  I 
gave  him  some  yesterday.  He  may  be  far 
away  now — and  safe." 

"  Then  you  really  don't  know,  Adrian  ? " 

A  sudden  unexpected  wave  of  softening 
flowed  over  her. 

"  You  do  not  really  know  the  worst !  Your 
brother,  my  darling,  came  here,  but  only  to  the 
shrubbery.  Luckily  I  was  out  and  I  saw  him. 
He  told  me  he  .  •\  committed  a  crime.  He 
said  he  wanted  two  hundred  pounds  at  once. 
The  servants  were  all  at  dinner,  I  got  it  for  him 
from  our  bank.  Oh,  my  beautiful  boy  !  When 
I  came  back  I  found  him  disguised  as  an  old 
man.  Nobody  would  know  him.  I  stuffed 
his  pockets  with  gold.  He  was  just  about  to 
leave  me  when  two  of  those  brutal  detectives 
came  up  and — Adrian — they  arrested  my  son  ! 
My  son — on  the  charge  of  murder !  Adrian, 
as  I  look  now  into  your  eyes,  I  think,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  always  loved  Valentine 
best,  yet  that  you,  Adrian,  you,  for  some 
extraordinary  reason,  love  me  best." 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

"Little  mother,  that  is  true,"  said  Adrian 
Trent.    "  My  mother,  that  is  indeed  true." 
"  Prove  it,  Adrian,  by  saving  him." 
"  I  ? "    said   Adrian,    aghast    and  stricken. 

"  I forgive  me — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ! 

How  am  I  to  save  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  Trent  stood  up.  She  laid  her  hand  now 
with  great  emphasis  on  Adrian's  J-rm.  "  I 
leave  the  matter  to  you.  You  have  talent— 
you  can  contrive.  I  am  worn  out  by  grief. 
Win  my  love  by  saving  Valentine— no  matter 

how ! " 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  with  absolute 
horror  on  his  face.  She  turned  and  left  him. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  door,  she  turned  and 
came  back  a  few  steps. 

"  Remember,  if  Valentine  is  convicted,  I 
shall  go  mad— raving  mad.  Use  your  wits  to 
good  purpose.  You  are  clever,  you  can  think 
of  something.    Good- light." 

As  long  as  he  lived  Adrian  Trent  never  forgot 
that  awful  night.  Sleep  indeed  was  far  from 
him.    He  went  to  his  bedroom,  but  he  did  not 
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go  to  bed.  His  whole  brain  was  con- 
sumed with  anxious  thought.  If  Valentine, 
who  was  worthless,  who  was  sent  down,  who  had 
murdered  the  prettiest  girl  who  had  ever  talked 
to  the  young  undergrads,  the  girl  who  was  so 
young,  whose  eyes  were  like  two  bits  of  the  sky 
at  their  bluest,  and  whose  hair  was  thick  and 
long  and  golden,  if  he  was  openly  convicted  of 
this  murder,  Adrian's  own  mother  would  lose 
her  senses. 

It  seemed  to  Adrian  that  he  saw  even  now 
the  first  gleam  of  that  madness  in  her  fierce 
eyes.  She  loved  Val — she  had  never  cared  for 
him.  The  want  of  her  love  had  been  the  great 
miss  in  his  life,  for  he  was  only  a  little  fellow 
when  his  manly  father  left  him.  From  that 
moment  the  strange  thing  was  that  while  Val 
treated  his  mother  with  a  sort  of  affectionate, 
easy  contempt,  which  onl  meant  coaxing  and 
petting  when  he  wished  '  ..r  money,  and  total 
indifference  the  rest  i  the  time,  Adrian 
honestly  and  fervently  loved  her. 

At  the  time  of  his  great  triumph,  most  of  the 
other  men  had  mothers  and  sisters  who  clung  to 
them  and  admired  them,  but  he  was  alone.  It 
is  true  the  master  and  the  dons  and  the  men  of 
his  year  crowded  round  to  congratulate  him, 
but  the  face  he  wished  for  of  all  others  was  not 
present,  the  love  he  wished  for  above  all  other 
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loves  was  not   forthcoming  in   his  hour  of 

triumph. 

He  sat  through  the  weary  hours  of  that 

summer  night  in  his  dingy,  cheerless  bedroom. 

As  the  early  morning  broke,  he  sat  down  and 

wrote  a  brief  note. 

"  Mater,  you  had  best  burn  this  im- 
mediately after  reading  it.  I  could  not 
mistake  your  words  of  last  night,  and  all  I 
ask  you  in  return  for  that  which  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  is  to  love  me — a  little. 
I  will  give  you  back  Valentine  in  my  own 
way  at  my  own  time,  but  I  shall  never 
probably  see  you  again.  Only,  mother,  it 
would  in  a  degree  comfort  me  to  take  with 
me  to  the  hour  of  trial — to  the  convict  cell — 
in  all  probability  to  the  hangman's  rope,  the 
love  of  my  mother.  I  do  this  thing — this 
very  great  thing — for  you.  I  give  up  all  my 
future — and,  mother,  it  could  be  magnificent 
and  glorious — but  I  cast  away  the  honours — 
how  worthless  they  are  after  all — and  the 
possibility  of  great  work  in  the  world — 
entirely  for  you .  Think  of  me  with  tenderness 
by  and  bye.    Love  me  a  little  in  return — that 

is,  if  you  can. 

"  Adrian." 

This  note  Adrian  carefully  addressed,  care- 
fully sealed  with  his  father's  seal,  then  he 
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iii-irked  it  private  and  then  he  himself  pushed 

mder  his  mother's  door. 

"hus,  after  she  awoke,  Hannah  brought  her 
Lb  note  with  her  early  cup  of  tea.  The  woman 
'^a'^.  the  contents  of  this  letter  with  blazing 
e,.  an:'  quivering  lips,  then  she  muttered 
n-iK*'     in    -JT  her  breath: 

'  1m  jr  boy  !  Poor,  dear  boy.  No,  no,  it 
sli.  lot  be.  He  is  so  quixotic,  just  like  his 
faiiu  ;  That  is  going  too  far.  No,  I  never 
quite  meant  that.  I  didn't  mean  him  to  give 
his  life  for  me.  No,  as  there  is  a  God  above,  I 
did  not  mean  that.  I  will  stop  him.  I  must 
stop  him." 

There  was  a  bell  close  to  her  bedside.  She 
rang  it  violently.     Hannah,  in  some  wonder, 

"Hannah,"  said  Mrs.  Trent.  "Find  Mr. 
Adrian  immediately.  I  wish  to  speak  to  him 
at  once  before  I  dress." 

"  Mr.  Adrian,  madam  ?  He  left  the  house 
quite  three  hours  ago." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Trent.  "  You  can  leave 
me  now,  Hannah." 

The  woman  obeyed.  Mrs.  Trent  was  at  first 
terribly  puzzled  what  to  do.  That  flush  of 
admiration  whith  had  risen  in  her  breast  with 
regard  to  her  sj^lendid  son  had  suddenly  faded. 
Had  Adrian  remained  at  home  she  was  certain 
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she  would  have  tried  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  But  he  was  away — she  could  not  tell 
where.     He  had  therefore  given  her  no  choice. 

It  was  unfair  to  put  her  into  such  a  predica- 
ment. She  read  the  letter  over  again  more 
calmly,  then,  noticing  Adrian's  command  at 
the  beginning  of  his  epistle—'  Burn  this  letter  ' 
—she  got  tremblingly  out  of  bed,  lit  a  candle 
and  carefully  and  slowly  consumed  it.  She 
then  felt  freer  and  to  a  certain  extent  happier. 
There  was  i  )thing  whatever  f( '  her  to  do  but 
to  sit  still  and  awaat  events. 

Of  course  Adrian  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to 
throw  away  his  life.  She  might  of  cours*^  go  to 
Oxford  and  see  the  master  of  Balliol,  b  \t  no, 
she  must  on  no  account  do  that,  for  it  v\  ould  tell 
against  Valentine. 

Adrian  was  going  to  accom]  lish  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  all  he  a  iked  in  return  from  her  was 
a  little  love.  She  tried  \  ery  hard  i  arouse  that 
feeling  in  her  breast,  but  endf  vour  as  she 
might,  it  would  not  come 

Meanwhile  Adrian  ent  quickly  back  to 
Oxford.  Two  or  three  old  friends  saw  him  and 
greeted  him  with  r  sp»  t  which  all  men  show  to 
an  overmastering  s<  rrow ,  for  the  news  of 
Valentine's  being  sent  down  and  also  of  his 
immediate  arrest  on  a  charge  of  murder  had 
spread  like  wildtire  through  the  city. 
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Adrian  took  hardly  any  notice  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  warmly  affectionate. 
People  remarked  afterwards  that  he  looked 
very  white  and  haggard.  He  went  straight  to 
the  boat  house  on  the  Isis.  There  were  the 
boats — quite  a  hundred  of  them — drawn  up  in 
rows,  just  outside  the  picturesque  little  dwelling. 
How  proud  blue-eyed  Lucy  had  been  of  the 
pretty  flowers  which  were  blooming  everywhere, 
how  proud  she  was  of  the  tea-garden  where  she 
had  served  teas  to  so  many  of  the  undergrads. 

Many  girls  were  prime  favourites  on  the 
river,  but  there  was  no  one  like  Lucy — no  one 
so  tall,  straight  and  beautiful,  no  one  so  much 
beloved.  Adrian  now  stooped  his  tall  head 
and  entered  the  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  had  never  been  there  before,  but  his  quick 
observant  eyes  saw  many  signs  of  a  woman's 
dainty  skill.  There  was  a  basket  with  some 
knitting,  a  work-box  wide  open — there  was  a 
little  silver  thimble  with  turquoise  rim  and  close 
to  the  thimble  was  a  case  of  scissors  of  different 
sizes — all  embellished  with  the  pretty  turquoise 
stone. 

The  fire  was  out  on  the  hearth,  although  the 
day,  for  the  time  of  the  year,  happened  to  be  a 
cold  one,  A  man,  who  looked  old  and  bent, 
was  seated  in  a  wicker  chair  by  the  emptj* 
grate,  his  brawny  arms  were  hanging  helpless 
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by  his  side,  his.head  was  bent  forward  and  was 
lying  against  his  breast.  There  was  something 
about  this  man's  attitude,  which  roused  Adrian 
to  a  wild  passion  of  anger.  He  approached  him 
slowly. 

"  Carr,  old  chap,  don't  take  on.    I've  come 
to  speak  to  you." 

Carr  raised  his  sunken  and  blurred  eyes. 
He  looked  full  at  Adrian. 

"  You  go  out,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  your 
sort  about.    She's  stone  dead,  my  pretty  one — 
my  little  Lucy,  my  golden  flower— and  he, 
thank  the  good  Lord,  he's  safe  in  gaol.    They 
had  him  before  the  magistrates  this  morning, 
and  Le's  to  take  his  trial  in  about  a  week. 
You  'as  a  look  of  him  now  I  come  to  see  you 
more  closely.    Well,  now,  to  be  sure,  if  you 
ain't  the  young  swell  what  has  gone  and  took 
all  the  honours.    The  Varsity  war  proud  o'  ye, 
but  I  rayther  somehow  guess  it  won't  be  so 
proud  o'  ye  in  the  future.    Ye  are— young 
fellow — own    brother    to    a    murderer.    That 
ain't  illuminating,  that  ain't,  eh  ?    Or  if  it  be, 
it  is  the  wrong  way  round.    Honours  for  you 
one  minute,  disgrace,  black  and  shameful,  the 
next.    Look  ye  here,  young  chap,  I  mean  to  do 
for  that  brother  o'  yours— he  shall  hang  by  the 
neck,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Josiah  Carr.    He'll 
hang,  that's  it— hang !    And  I'll  scream  with 
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joy  on  the  day  his  neck  is  broke.  Now,  you 
look  here,  young  man,  what  have  you  come 
bothering  me  for  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,"  said 
Adrian. 

"  Ask  away — I  don't  care.  There's  naught 
on  airth  will  save  him  from  his  fate." 

"  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  see  her,  your 
little  flower  ? " 

"  See  her  ?  No.  The  crowner  has  got  the 
body  and  the  whole  city  is  subscribing  for  a 
grand  funeral." 

"  Mr.  Carr — I  wouldn't  have  come — if  I 
didn't  pity  you." 

"  And  I  hates  your  pity — ^bah  I  it  gives  me 
nausea." 

"  Well,"  said  Adrian,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
won't  speak  of  it,  but  may  I  ask  you  a  question 
or  two?" 

"  Ef  your  questions  don't  go  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner." 

"  I  think  I  can  assure  you  on  that  point." 
Werry  "ell.    Speak  and  be  quick." 
Where  did  she  die,  Mr.  Carr  ?    And  how 
did  she  die  ?  " 

"  Man,  do  you  want  to  tear  my  wounds 
open  afresh  ?  Lucy,  she  come  and  she  told 
me  the  truth.  She  was  a  bit  frightened  like- 
but  she  tell't  her  old  dad  all  and  him  and  his 
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honeyed  words  and  all.  And  I  said,  *  He'll 
marry  you  and  make  an  honest  woman  o'  you, 
little  gel,  and  God  forgive  me,  I  went  out  o'  the 
house  when  I  never  ought  to  have  stirred. 
All  night  I  walked  and  walked  and  walked  and 
when  the  day  broke  I  took  train  to  Winchester 
and  I  seed  his  grand  mother.  I' ad  my  spin  out 
with  her.  I  talked  straight  to  the  pint.  Then 
I  come  home.  I  can't  say  what  happened  in 
my  absence.  It  was  getting  on  late— I 
wondered  the  place  didn't  look  more  usual 
—but  I  guessed  there  wasn't  many  wanting 
boats  that  day,  for  the  sun  had  gone  in  and  the 
clouds  were  coming  up  black  and  cruel.  For 
all  that,  the  flowers  were  drooping  like  and  the 
place  wasn't  rigged  up  as  Lucy  was  proud  to 
keep  it.  When  I  entered  this  room— walking 
very  strong,  sir— the  first  thing  I  seed  was  the 
back  of  the  golden  head  and  she  was  seated  in 
that  werry  chair  and  I  called  out  hearty  as  you 
please,  '  Lucy,  my  gel,  its  all  right,'  but  she 
neither  spoke  nor  turned.  My  heart  went 
down  a  peg,  but  not  much.  I  went  straight  up 
to  her— straight  up  to  her — and  took  her  little 
lily-whit«  hand  and  then— God  in  heaven  above 
— it  seemed  as  though  I  turned  mad  on  the 
spot !  Her  blue  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  she 
didn't  see  me  and  she  war  cold  as  marble. 
Her     dress     war     all     wet,     but     I     tore 
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and    there     was     a     little     hole, 
'un,  iTiind  you,  but  jest  a  tmy  one 


it     open 
not  a  big 

under  the  left  breast,  and  there  was  a  queer- 
shaped  dagger  lymg  on  the  floor.  Never  seen 
that  sort  o'  thing  afore.  I  went  like  a  madman 
for  the  police  and  two  o*  their  werry  best  de- 
tectives motored  out  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
his  mother's  place  and  took  the  scoundrel  in 
cold  blood.  And  now  he's  to  serve  his  trial — 
and — and— don't  ask  me  any  more,  sir." 

"  Would  you  mind  showing  me  the  dagger  ?  " 

"  No — ^no — I  couldn't  and  I  wouldn't.  Its 
kept  as  evidence  aga'nst  him — the  black- 
hearted scoundrel." 

Adrian  slowly  left  the  house  and  walked 
down  the  towing-path.  He  was  anxiously 
making  his  own  plans.  On  the  day  before  he 
left  Oxford  Valentine  had  come  to  him  and  had 
begged  most  earnestly — even  passionately — 
for  the  loan  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 

"  You're  so  rich,  you  can  well  afford  it, 
Adrian,"  he  had  said. 

"I'll  let  you  have  it  of  coiu-se,"  said  Adrian. 
"  But  I  wish  you  wouldn't  worry  the  mother 
with  so  many  debts." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  worry  her.  Thanks  old  chap. 
The  luck  is  all  your  way.  You  have  the  money 
and  all.  I  suppose,  by  the  way  we  both  go 
home  to-morrow." 
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"  You  do,"  said  Adrian.  "  The  master  has 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  with  him  for  a 
few  days." 

"  And  you  will  stay,  old  man  ? " 

Valentine's  eyes  glittered  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  stay." 

"  Well,"  Val  had  continued,  pocketing  his 
cheque,  "  as  I  remarked  before,  the  luck  is  all 
on  your  side — damnation  on  mine,  but  I  mean 
to  have  a  merry  night  before  I  leave  the  dear 
old  place.  I've  invited  a  lot  of  fellows  to  my 
rooms— we  are  getting  up  a  bit  of  a  row — 
nothing  wrong  of  course,  but  I'm  in  it.  By 
the  way,  do  you  remember  that  curious  Italian 
dagger  you  brought  some  years  ago  now  from 
Italy  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  am  rather  proud  of  my  dagger. 
I  bought  it  in  a  queer  shop  in  a  back  street  in 
Naples  and  the  man  told  me,  the  tip— just  the 
mere  tip — was  poisoned.  The  hilt  is  very 
beautifully  carved,  and  I  think  of  giving  it  to 
the  master  before  I  leave.  He  is  fond  of  cu-   )s." 

"  Lend  it  to  me.  Ad,  old  man,  like  a  good «  .ap. 
I  have  talked  of  your  wonderful  dagger  to 
so  many  friends  of  mine  and  they  are  all 
devoured  with  curiosity  to  have  a  look  at  it. 
You  may  as  well  let  me  take  it.  I'll  bring  it 
back  to  you  to-morrow  before  I  start  for  home." 

Adrian  had  been  im willing. 

B 
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"  I  ought  not  to  lend  it  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  and  your  boon  companions  get  excited, 

you  may  prick  each  other  with  the  point  of  the 

dagger  and  the  slightest  prick  is  death." 
Valentine  had  laughed. 
"  I'll  be  careful,  old  man,  never  you  fear.    1 

want  to  frighten  two  or  three  with  it,  that's  all. 

You'll  see  it  back  early  to-morrow  mommg. 

Ah,  there  it  is,  hanging  on  your  wall.    Lucky 

for  me !    So-long  for  the  present." 

*♦♦**** 
When  Mrs.  Trent  found  herself  deprived  of 

both  of  her  sons  she  quicUy  made  up  her  mmd. 

She  determined  to  read  no  newspapers  of  any 

sort  whatsoever  and  to  listen  to  no  gossip. 

She  would  live  alone  in  her  lonely  world.    She 

sometimes  had  moods  of  silence  when  all  her 
servants  were  afraid  of  her.  She  had  one  on 
now— one  deep  and  terrible.  She  never  left  her 
room  The  only  person  she  saw  was  Hannah 
and  she  desired  Hannah  not  to  speak  to  her  and 
not  to  bring  her  any  letters,  telegrams  or  news- 
papers. There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  m  the 
servants'  hall,  but  in  the  mistress's  bedroom 
there  was  profound  silence. 

Mrs  Trent  ate  her  food,  she  took  a  strong 
opiate  every  night.  She  looked  terribly  old-- 
she  looked  haggard  to  the  last  degree,  but  she 
kept  her  feelings  to  herself. 
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The  servants  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
going  on  and  the  mistress  knew  that  they  knew, 
but  not  for  the  world  would  she  question  them! 
She  felt  quite  certain  that  the  end  would  come 
some  time  or  other  before  long .  One  boy  would 
be  taken— the  other  left.  Which,  O  God, 
which  ? 

About  three  weeks  after  Adrian  had  written 
to  his  mother  the  door  of  her  bedroom  was 
quietly  opened  and  Valentine  entered.  His 
face  was  something  fearful  to  behold.  It  was 
white  as  death  itself— -his  eyes  were  sunk  in 
his  head. 

"  I've  come  back,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you  are  saved— you  are  acquitted, 
my  boy,"  she  faltered. 

"  My  God  !  At  such  a  price,"  said  Valentine. 
"  The  noblest  fellow  on  God's  earth  saved  me. 
He  took  it  on  his  own  shoulders — every  bit  of  it. 
It  was  the  dagger  did  the  business— otherwise 
he  could  not  have  got  the  judge  and  the  jury 
to  believe  him.  I  was  at  the  last  gasp  in  the 
prisoner's  dock  when  he  came  in.  He  looked 
very  white  and  splendid.  He  couldn't  have 
managed  it  so  neatly— but  that  old  Carr  was 
dead.  And  Carr  must  have  burnt  my  letters 
to  poor  Lucy.  Carr  was  found  dead  in  the 
very  chair  where  they  put  Lucy  after  I  stabbed 
her  with  the  dagger. 
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"  They  will  hang  Adrian.  I  waited  to  hear  the 
result.  Now,  don't  mention  his  name  to  me 
again.  Upon  my  soul,  I  wouldn't  have  let  him 
do  it  only  for  the  horrible  thought  of  the  hang- 
man's rope.  Think  what  he  has  done  for  me. 
Never  speak  to  me  about  hun,  mother— and, 
mother,  you  could  have  prevented  it— and  I 
hate  you,  mother,  for  letting  him  do  it.  I've 
come  back  to  you,  for  what  I'm  worth,  but  I 

hate  you." 

If  there  were  two  unhappy  people  m  this 
world  it  was  Mrs.  Trent  and  her  son,  Valentine. 
Adrian's  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  and  his  marvellous  escape 
from  Hartleypool  prison  and  his  meeting  with 
Elizabeth  have  already  been  told.  But  Val, 
who  grew  worse  and  weaker,  as  the  days,  weeks 
and  months  passed  over  his  head,  could  bear 
his  anguish  no  longer. 

One  day  he  managed  to  get  into  Winchester. 
He  saw  a  doctor  who  told  him  that  both  heart 
and  lungs  were  seriously  affected  and  that  he 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  He  gave  a  kind 
of  sob  which  puzzled  the  clever  doctor,  but 
there  and  then  he  went  straight  to  the  telegraph 
ofl&ce  and  sent  off  the  tele'  am  to  Captain 
Marshall  demanding  his  instan  attendance  and 
declaring  his  guilt. 

There  never  was  a  man  more  staggered  than 
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the  governor  of  the  great  prison  when  he  re- 
ceived the  telegram.  He  turned  round,  looked 
at  Elizabeth,  great  tears  filled  his  eyes,  he  put 
the  little  fUmsy  sheet  of  paper  into  her  hands. 
She  read  it  with  a  strange,  triumphant  smile. 

"  I  always,  always  knew  it,"  she  said, 
"  although  I  did  not  know  the  particulars. 
He  wanted  to  tell  me  but  I  would  not  let  him." 

"  Miss  Beaufort,"  said  the  governor,  "  write 
a  line  at  once  to  your  mother  to  say  you  will  be 
away,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
come  with  me  We  will  both  together  visit 
Valentine  Trent  and  together  we  will  receive  his 
hideous  confession." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

Elizabeth  sat  down  in  her  studio  and  wrote  a 
hurried  line  to  her  mother.  She  was  trembling 
exceedingly.  The  anguish  of  the  last  hour  had 
kept  her  calm,  but  the  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  deliverance  knocked  her  down 
utterly.  She  wrote  with  the  hand  of  an  old 
woman,  not  v.ith  the  bold  signature  for  which 
she  was  famous.  The  letter,  however,  was 
written  and  Elizabeth  and  the  governor  of 
Hartleypool  prison  drove  swiftly  into  Hartley- 
pool  where  it  was  posted. 

Various  people  saw  them  as  they  passed  and 
great  and  abounding  was  their  amazement. 
Mrs.  Heavyfoot  in  particular  stood  with  arms 
akimbo  and  a  smile  on  her  crafty  face. 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  "  she  said  to  a  neighbour.  "  I 
knows  what  I  knows.  Miss  is  gettin'  it  'ot— 
'ot  1    Ain't  she  with  the  governor  himself  ?  " 

A  woman,  a  gentle-faced  woman  laughed  in 
her  face. 

"  Whatever  do  ver  mean  ? "  she  inquired. 
"  'Ow  is  our  Miss  Elizabeth  gettin'  it  'ot  ? " 
she  asked. 
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"Lor  blesh  yer,  Liza,  ain't  she  with  the 
governor  ?  " 

"  WeU,  and  what  o'  that  ? " 

"  What  o'  that,  my  good  woman,  you  wait 
and  see.  I  tell  ye,  there'll  soon  be  news- 
beautiful,  refreshin'  news  I " 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  woman.  "  If  our 
Miss  Elizabeth  chooses  to  drive  with  the  gover- 
nor I  see  naught  in  it  unless  indeed  he's  a- 
courtin'  of  her.  You  'as  a  sour  mind,  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot,  and  you're  mighty  fond  o'  puttin' 
the  cart  afore  the  horse." 

"  I  tell  ye,  she's  wanted,"  said  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 
"  Them  as  sins  is  alius  wanted.  Does  yer  read 
yer  bible— the  wages  o*  sin,  ye  knows,  the 
wages  o'  sin." 

"  Folly,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  wouldn't 
call  it  much  o'  the  wages  o'  sin  to  see  a  smart 
young  lydy  like  our  Miss  Beaufort  talking  as 
friendly  as  you  please  to  his  gracious  highness 
the  captain,  and  the  captam  smiling  at  her  like 
anything  at  all,  and  no  warders  about  and  no 
handcuffs  on.  Talk  sense  when  ye  can  and  if 
ye  can't  keep  silence." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Heavyfoot  thumped  into 
her  house  and  banged  the  children  all  round. 
She  certainly  could  not  understand  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Elizabeth  looked  positively  cheer- 
ful.   She,  that  wicked  one,  looked  radiant. 
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There  was  a  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks  and 
although  she  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
Mr-j.  Heavyfoot  that  woman  heard  ho-  laughter, 
swift  and  true. 

Then  came  the  next  news  in  the  lit*'  Irama. 
The  captain,  bless  him,  must  be  goin'  a  cc  i  rtin', 
for  he  and  Miss  Elizabeth  took  a  first-class 
express  to  London,  no  less. 

Mrs.  Heavyfoot  wished  now  most  ardently 
that  she  had  not  made  an  enemy  of  Elizabeth. 
She  even  began  to  try  to  undo  her  evil  words. 

"  Her — Miss,  as  I  calls  her — is  werry  hand- 
some," she  said.  "  A  beautiful  face,  yes.  I, 
meself,  in  some  ways  prefers  her  to  Mr.  Pat. 
Mr.  Pat  is  winsome,  to  be  sure,  but  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, she's  wunnerful  true.  Neighbours  all, 
ye  couldn't  catch  her  out  in  a  falsehood.  No, 
no,  I  knows  what  I  knows.  I  was  only  wanting 
to  have  a  bit  of  a  rise  out  o'  ye,  neighbours, 
that's  it.  When  her  comes  back  married  to 
his  'ighness,the  captain,  her'll  do  well  for  Heavy- 
foot, that  I'm  sure.  She's  alius  been  werry 
friendly  wi'  me." 

But  the  neighbours  did  not  think  much  of 
Heavyfoot' s  chances  and  Heavyfoot  himself 
was  sulky  and  told  his  wife  to  shut  up.  He 
had  learnt  the  prudence  of  silence  in  his  em- 
ployment and  he  could  have  electrified  those 
women  had  he  told  them  what  he  really  knew, 
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that  the  captain  had  ^^one  with  two  warders  to 
the  studio  and  that  immediatel>'  afterwards  a 
telegraphic  form  had  come  for  the  captain  and 
he,  Heavyfoot  himself,  had  brought  it  to  the 
studio.  And  the  captain,  why  he  had  read  it 
and  had  shown  it  tj  Miss  Beaufort  and  his  face 
was  all  smiles  ard  sunshine  and  he  had  told  the 
warders  to  go  hufne  for  they  were  not  wanted. 
Ah,  if  he  could  have  t  >ld  thai  news,  but  lie 
didn't — nut  to  the  w union  with  their  tongues. 
'  The  tone^uc  of  wornar.  ii  :s  truly  awful,'  he 
said  to  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  ;•(  vernor  of  the  prL  jn  and 
Elizabeth  Beaufort  went  qaickl}  not  to  London, 
but  to  Exeter,  where  they  changed  for  Wm- 
chester,  that  well  known  and  historic  town. 

They  spoke  very  little  on  the  journey. 
Elizabeth  was  strangely  quiet  because  she  felt 
so  strangely,  so  marvellously  glad.  Th 
reached  >Alnchester  about  eight  in  the  evening; 
and  took  a  taxi-cab  immediately  to  Trent 
Lodge. 

As  they  approached  this  beautiful  and  stately 
home  the  captain  knew  w  V!  that  the  girl  by 
his  side  was  trembling  excec.  xigly.  He  tiu-ned 
and  faced  her. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  ought  not  to  do 
that.  Think  how  tia%e  you  have  been  in 
times  of  great  ptiii  and  perplexity.    Be  brav^ 
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now  for  the  sake  of— for  the  sake  of— need  I 
say  it  ?    The  man  you  love." 

Then  tears  came  into  those  great,  glorious 
eyes,  and  Elizabeth  laid  her  little  hand  in  that 
of  the  governor's  and  whispered  in  a  choking 
voice . 

"It   is  only   the   great,   the   unspeakable 

relief." 

."  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  I  quite  understand. 
We  always  break  down  when  things  get  a  bit 
easier,  don't  we  ?  But  all  the  same  you  must 
keep  your  courage  up." 

•'  I  will.    I  promise,"  she  replied. 

Then  they  reached  Trent  Lodge  and  the 
servant  opened  the  door. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  the  governor,  speaking 
in  his  quiet  and  exceedingly  dignified  manner, 
"  in  reply  to  a  telegram.  I  am  the  governor 
of  Hartleypool  prison.  Is  Mr.  Valentine  Trent 
still  alive  ? " 

"  Oh,  oh,  lor',  sir." 
with  a  face  like  chalk, 
he  said,  after  a  pause 


Poor  Roberts  fell  back 
"He's  very  bad,  sir," 
"  I  know  he  'ave  been 


raving  like,  but  I  don't  think,  not  for  a  minute, 
that  the  Missus  '11  let  you  in." 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Valentine  Trent  and  say  that 
I've  come  here  with  a  lady." 

The  man  went  shaking  away.  There  was  no 
getting  over  the  command  in  that  voice.    The 
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governor  and  Elizabeth  waited  in  the  splendid 
and  spacious  hall,  rches  and  luxuries  every- 
where, a  vista  of  sunny  rooms,  a  vista  of  beauti- 
ful pictures,  a  vista  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
earth.  Then  there  came  a  noise  and  a  scuffle 
and  a  woman's  piercing  cry. 

"  That  is  the  mother,  I  presume,"  said  Captain 
Marshall.    "  I  shall  go  to  him  myself." 

"  Not  alone.  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  As  you  like,  my  dear,  as  you  like." 

But  before  he  could  say  a  word  further,  a 
tall  woman,  richly  dressed  in  velvet  and  magnM- 
cent  Spanish  lace,  came  out  of  a  certain  door 
accompanied   by   an   emaciated   and   almost 
exhausted  youth. 

"  Ha  I  ha  !  I  said  I'd  do  you  yet,  mother,  and 
I  liave.  By  jove,  I  have  I  Mother,  you  have 
been  a  brute  to  your  eldest  son,  and  the  thing 
has  killed  me,  yes,  killed  me.  Sir,  are  you 
Captain  Marshall?" 

"  I  am,  young  gentleman." 

"  You'll  be  taking  me  back  to  prison,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  That  depends— I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Miss  Elizabeth 
Beaufort.  She,  heaven  bless  her,  looked 
farther  and  deeper  into  the  truth  than  I  did, 
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and  she  was  the  direct  means  of  saving  your 
noble  brother." 

"  Oh,"  said  Valentine,  "  oh  I  God  bless  you  i 
God  bless  you  I  " 

The  miserable  creature  grovelled  on  liis 
knees  at  the  girl's  feet. 

"  Get  up,  Vaientme  Trent,"  she  said,  in  her 
calm  voice.  "  Mrs.  Trent  I  can  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  your  eldest  and  noble  son." 

"  Come  this  way.  Let's  hear  !  let's  hear  !  " 
said  Valentine. 

He  tottered  as  he  walked.  Elizabeth  held 
out  her  hand  to  support  him.  He  pushed  his 
nt)ther  aside  with  an  oath. 

"  If  you  do  take  him  to  your  prison,  you 
won't  keep  him  long,"  said  Mrs.  Trent. 

She  turned  as  she  spoke  and  looked  at  the 
governor. 

"  Dear  Madam,"  he  replied  m  his  most 
courteous  manner,  "  I  have  only  come  here 
to-day  to  get  information  and  this  young  lady, 
this  noble  girl,  whom  I  was  about  to  arrest, 
supposing  that  she  had  harboured  a  felon  in 
her  studio  near  Hartleypool,  I  have  thought 
right  to  bring  with  me.  She  can  give  you  great 
and  profound  comfort  with  regard  to  your 
eldest  son." 

They  entered  a  very  large  room.  The  sick 
man  flung  himself  on  to  a  sofa.     He  bore  a 
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strange  and  fleeting  likeness  to  Adrian — a  like- 
ness that  came  and  went.  It  was  extraordin- 
ary. It  played  about  his  lips  and  eyes  and 
vanished.  He  was  Adrian  deprived  of  his 
strength,  his  nobility.  He  was  Adrian,  the 
coward,  the  felon,  and  yet,  was  he  in  very  truth 
a  coward  then  ? 

Mrs.  Trent  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
her  unwelcome  guests,  but  she  put  a  strong 
stimulant  between  her  son's  lips.  He  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

"  Out  with  the  truth,  mother.  You  have 
promised.    You  know  you  have  promised." 

"  I— I— oh,  Val,  my  boy,  Val !  It  may  ie 
all  right  yet.  Don't — don't  force  me.  Have 
pity  on  me,  my  own,  own  darling  son." 

"  I  have  none,  and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  I  hate  you.  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather 
have  died  than  gone  through  what  you  dragged 
me  through.  Oh,  when  he  came  to  the  court — 
my  God,  when  he  came  into  the  court — sir, 
young  lady,  he  had  won  the  highest,  the  very 
highest  honours  that  Oxford  could  bestow 
upon  those  she  loves.  He  was  covered  with 
glory  and  he  was  loved,  yes,  loved  by  rich  and 
poor  alike.  I  wa>  a  sneak,  a  gambler — worse, 
worse — yes,  of  course,  I  meant  to  be,  I  was. 
I  went  wrong  with  a  girl.  She  had  a  pretty 
face ;  then  I  got  frightened  and  I  stole  Adrian's 
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dagger  and  I  stabbed  her  in  the  heart.  The  tip 
was  poisoned,  and  I  knew  a  prick  would  do  the 
work.  I  dragged  her  home  and  tried  to  make 
my  escape.  She  looked  so  pretty  when  she 
was  dead.  Upon  my  soul,  I  kissed  her  on  her 
little  white  face,  and  since  then  she  has  haunted 
me  day  and  night,  always  and  always  and  ever 
and  ever  I  see  the  face  of  Lucy  Carr — the 
prettiest  girl  on  the  river — and,  as  there  is  a 
God  above,  I  see  another  face — my  brother's ! 
Oh,  the  horror  I  Can  I  forget  that  scene  in 
court.  Now,  mother,  go  on.  I'm  spent — 
worn  out.    Go  on  !  " 

•"  I  made  Adrian  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trent.  "  I 
don't  mind  what  I  say  now.  I  forced  Adrian 
to  do  what  he  did.  I  suppose  it  was  fine  of  him, 
but  I  could  only  think  of  the  boy  I  loved. 
You  see,  Captain  Marshall,  I  didn't  love  Adrian. 
He  was  a  bit  too  great  for  me.  He  was  like 
his  father.  His  father  was  great  too.  But 
this  boy  I  worshipped,  and  now  he  hates  me." 
"So  I  do !  so  I  do  I  oh,  my  God,  where's 
Adrian  ?  Where's  my  brother  ?  Did  you 
save  him,  young  lady  ?  Come  close,  close, 
and  tell  me  all." 

There  was  a  long  pause  of  deep  silence. 
"  Not  a  word,"  said  Elizabeth  then — "  not  a 
syllable  until  you  recant  those  crud  words  I 
Before  I  help  you  to  find  your  brother  you  must 
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tell  your  poor,  poor  mother  that  you  in  very 
truth  give  back  mistaken  love  for  mistaken 
love." 

"  Oh,  oh,  all  right,  Madre.  Of  course,  we've 
always  been  chums,  haven't  we  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  shaky  hand.  The  woman 
bent  and  devoured  it  with  kisses.  Then  her 
cold,  hard  eyes  turned  and  looked  at  Elizabeth. 

"  You  despise  me  ?  " 

"  No,  poor  tormented  soul,"  said  the  girl 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mrs.  Trent,  the 
proud,  the  distant,  fell  into  the  embrace  of 
Elizabeth  Beaufort,  and  gave  her  heart  to  her 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 


I 

f 


During  his  last  days  on  earth  Valentine  Trent 
with  all  the  feeble  impatience  of  the  very  ill 
and  dying,  kept  Elizabeth  Beaufort  by  his  side. 
She  took  a  kind  of  control  over  him  which  he 
sadly  wanted.  She  insisted  on  his  going  to 
bed  and  then  helped  his  mother  to  nurse  him, 
but  the  miserable  creature  turned  away  from 
his  mother,  frowning  and  fretting  whenever  she 
entered  the  room. 

This  conduct  made  the  poor  broken-down 
lady  so  unhappy  that  at  last  Elizabeth  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  alone  with  him  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  not  that  in  any  manner  she  liked 
him,  how  could  she  like  one  so  mean  and  worth- 
less ?  But  her  heart  was  very  big,  her  affection 
very  deep.  If  Adrian  Trent  could  endure  this 
man  and  allow  himself  to  be  falsely  accused 
and  imprisoned  for  his  sake,  or  rather  for  the 
sake  of  their  mother,  surely  she,  Elizabeth,  was 
the  last  woman  on  earth  to  shrink  from  him 

now  ? 

Nevertheless  she  knew  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  for  that  mother's  sake  she  must 
speak  to  him. 
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"  Valentine,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
talk.  I  want  30U  to  listen.  You  have  gone 
through  all  the  terrible  tortures  of  remorse. 
You  have  discovered  for  yourself  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death.  But  at  last,  Valentine,  at  long 
last,  you  have  confessed  your  awful  crime,  and 
your  confession  has  been  fully  written  down 
and  duly  witnessed.  Poor  Valentine,  your 
time  on  earth  is  very  short." 

"  But— but— I  dread  to  die,"  cried  out  the 
miserable  man. 

^  "  Now,  try  and  keep  calm,"  said  Elizabeth. 
*'  Please  remember  that  in  any  case  for  a  crime 
like  yours  there  is  no  forgiveness  except  through 
the  door  of  death.  The  law  of  the  land  will 
convict  you,  Valentine,  and  there  will  be  no 
mercy  shown  to  one  like  you.  Yet,  think, 
think  of  the  merciful,  most  merciful  God.  He 
allows  you  to  remain  in  your  bed,  in  your  own 
most  comfortable  home.  He  indeed  is  full  01 
pity.  Yt)u  can  cry  for  that  great  forgiveness 
which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  seek  it. 
I  tell  you,  Valentine,  the  Lord  God  is  mighty 
to  save— and  He,  who  loves  all  His  creatures, 
will  save  even  you." 

"  Do  you  indeed  believe  it  possible  ?  "  said 
the  dying  man,  fixing  his  mournful  eyes  on  the 
girl's  stiong  young  face. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  about  it.    He  is  with 
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you  now  and  He  is  mighty  to  save.  He  was 
with  you  and  helped  you  to  make  your  great 
confession.  If  you  cling  to  Him  and  turn  to 
Him  He  will  be  with  you  till  the  end— strong 
to  deliver.  Yes,  Valentine,  strong  to  delivo-. 
But  listen,  I  have  one  thing  I  must— I  will 

say. 
"  Say  it— say  anything,"  was  the  whispered 

answer. 

"  Very  well,  it  is  this.  You  like  to  have  me 
near  you.  I  stay  with  you,  Valentine  Trent, 
for  the  sake  of  your  noble,  your  splendid 
brother." 

•'  Ah,  yes.  He  is  all  that.  I  like  to  hear 
you  talk  of  him  as  you  do.  I  have  a—a  thought 
in  me  that  perhaps  you  even  love  my  brother." 

Elizabeth  looked  fully  into  the  weak  face. 

"  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  she 

replied. 

"  I  say,  that  is  good  hearing.  Old  Ad  will 
come  home  and  be  happy  yet  when  I  am  under 

the  sod." 
••  I  liave  something  else  which  I  must  speak 

to  you  about." 

"  Say  it— say  it  I  " 

"  You  like  to  have  me  with  you." 

"  My  God,  I  should  think  I  do.  You  give 
me  the  most  wonderful  courage." 

"  But  Valentine,  I  cannot  remain  any  longer ." 
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"What?    what?"    There  came  a 
scream  of  anguish. 

"  I  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  I  will  not  turn 
your  mother  out.  What  she  did,  she  did  for 
you,  for  you  alone,  and  now  you  spurn  her 
from  you.  Your  treatment  of  her  is  unspeak- 
ably cruel .  It  is  worse— it  is  outrageous.  I  will 
not  stay  to  witness  it." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  I    Then  I  shall  die." 

"  Die,  then  I    I  am  gomg." 

The  girl  rose  from  her  place  by  the  bedside. 
A  fevered  hand  tried  to  pull  her  back. 

"  I— I— oh,  this  awful  weakness  I  Suppose 
I  turn  and  be  good  to  her,  will  you  stay  ?  " 

"  Valentine,  if  you  love  her  as  she  deserves 
from  you  and  from  you  alone,  and  if  in  addition 
you  use  your  influence  to  get  her  to  see  your 
brother  in  his  true  light,  on  those  conditions  I 
will  stay." 

"  To  the  end  ?    Will  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  the  end." 

•'  Then  I'll  do  it,  Elizabeth.  Yes,  I'll  do  it 
Poor  old  Madre.    Yes,  I'll  be  good." 

"  And  really  love  her,  Valentine.  And  you 
will  talk  to  her  as  I  ask  you  to  do  about  vour 
brother?"  ^ 

''  My  God,  yes,  oh,  yes." 
"  Then  I'll  fetch  her  at  once  and  stay  away 
from  the  room  for  the  present." 
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Meanwhile  the  governor  of  the  great  prison 
of  Hartteypool  had  a  heavy  and  most  important 
task  before  him.    There  were  certam  nect .  sary 
steps  to  go  through  immediately  and  in  conse- 
quence he  put,  according  to  the  lav-,  a  guard 
on  Trent  Lodge,  a  guard  who  looked  like  an 
ordinary  servant,  and  he  sent  a  well  known 
locum  tenens  to  take  his  place  at  the  prison. 
Then  with  Valentine's  v.ritten  confession  in 
his  hand,  he  went  to  interview  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  order  that  a  full  pardon  might  be  granted 
to  a  perfectly  innocent  man.    He  also  went 
before  the  Grand  Assizes  and  put  the  case  of 
his  young   favourite,  Elizabeth   Beaufort,  so 
fully  and  so  pathetically  before  these  officers 
of  the  State  that  considerably  under  a  week  a 
full  pardon  was  granted  to  Adrian  Trent,  and 
Elizabeth  Beaufort  was  declared  absolutely  free. 
But  now  a  difficulty  arose,  for  no  one  knew 
where  Adrian  Trent  had  gone.    Even  Elizabeth 
did  not  know  although  she  told  what  little  she 
did  know.    As  to  herself,  she  had  made  her 
promise  and  would  keep  it.    She  remained  day 
in,  day  out,  with  the  dying  man  and  with  his 
mother,  who  clung  to  her,  and  when,  owing  to 
Valentine's    intervention,    the    elder    woman 
began  to  see  her  elder  son  in  his  true  light,  the 
real  nobleness  and  greatness  of  his  character 
was  fully  revealed  to  her. 
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"  And  he  did  it  for  me— for  me  !  "  she  sobbed. 

fhus  those  three,  one  on  the  border  of  the 
grave,  one  whose  tortured  heart  was  broken, 
one  again  who  was  strong  and  brave,  all  talked 
of  Adrian,  always  and  forever  of  Adrian  Trent. 
And  Elizabeth  was  never  tired  of  telling  to  her 
anxious  listeners  how  and  in  what  sort  of 
manner  she  had  saved  Adrian. 

"  Oh,  but  do  I  not  love  you,"  whispered  the 
dying  man. 

Mrs.  Trent  with  tears  streaming  from  her 
sunken  eyes  echoed  these  words. 
^^  "  I  love  you,  Elizabeth  Beaufort,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  love  many,  but  I 
love  you." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Valentine,  like  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  found  peace  at  the  long  end. 
Elizabeth  happened  to  be  alone  with  him  when 
he  passed  on  to  a  land  where  even  black  crimes 
like  his  are  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

He  looked  at  her  and  smiled,  and  his  smile 
at  the  very  last  was  almost  what  Adrian's 
might  have  been. 

"  I  am  no  longer  afraid,"  he  whispered  very 
low  to  Elizabeth  Beaufort.     "  I  want  the  long 
long  rest— the  long,  long   peace.    Owing  to 
you  I  fed  most  certainly  that  God  has  forgiven 
even  one  so  black  as  myself." 

Then  he  smiled  again  and  looked  more  like 
Adrian  than  ever,  and  so  he  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Henry  Counsellor  did 
remarkably  well  in  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
He  kept  up  the  name  Elizabeth  had  given  him. 
He  could  have  changed  it  for  another,  but  she 
had  given  it  to  him  and  that  was  enough. 

New  York  is  like  no  other  place,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.  The  young  man  had  a  little  money 
in  his  pocket.  He  was  young.  He  had  a  noble 
carriage.  He  was  neatly  and  respectably 
dressed.  It  was  essential  for  him  to  get  on  in 
order  that  he  might  return  Elizabeth  her  money. 
He  asked  for  a  post  in  a  great  business  house, 
and,  strange  to  say,  obtained  it. 

He  did  admirably  where  he  was  put .  He  was 
much  liked  and,  above  all  things,  he  was  deeply 
respected.  His  manner  was  cheerful  and 
sunny,  but  he  looked  like  one  who  would  per- 
mit no  liberties,  and  no  one  thought  of  offering 
them  to  him. 

He  took  a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  many 
hotels.  He  joined  a  good  club.  Everyone 
said  Counsellor  would  rise  high  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  His  chief  could  not  make  enough 
of  him.    The  very  few  people  he  condescended 
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to  make  friends  with  thought  him  the  best 
fellow  on  earth.  As  to  the  others  they  looked 
on  wit^  envy  and  longing.  But  Counsellor 
had  one  peculiarity.  If  there  was  a  neighbour 
or  a  friend,  or  even  a  stranger,  in  any  difficulty 
or  trouble,  then  he  shewed  himself  in  a  new  light. 
He  made  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  his  own. 

As  circumstances  turned  out,  he  was  only  a 
short  time  in  New  York,  but  even  during  that 
time  he  put  more  than  one  man,  lad  and  girl 
upon  their  feet  once  more.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  did  this  for  the  sake  of  Elizabeth,  but 
he  really  did  it  because  he  could  not  help  him- 
self, because  it  was  his  nature. 

On  a  certain  evening  there  was  a  great  dinner 
at  his  own  special  club.  It  was  given  in  this 
remarkable  young  man's  honour.  He  was 
requested  to  take  the  chair,  and  there  were 
many  toasts  given  on  his  account.  He  was 
feted  and  made  much  of.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  His  grave,  stead- 
fast eyes  seemed  to  look  through  the  speakers, 
as  though  they  would  penetrate  to  their  very 
souls.  It  was  whispered  that  Counsellor  did 
not  like  praise. 

Then,  before  he  went  away,  he  entered  that 
room  in  the  club  where  all  the  papers,  both 
English  and  American,  were  set  out  in  neat 
rows.     It  was  well  for  him  that  he  happened 
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to  be  alone  at  this  moment,  for  his  eyes  were 

attracted  to  the  folloNving  paragraph  : 

"  Will  a  man  known  in  England  as  Adrian 
Trent  return  to  that  country  immediately  in  order 
to  receive  a  free  pardon  from  the  king  for  the  crime 
he  has  never  [committed.  His  brother  is  dead 
and  has  confessed  all. 

"  Elizabeth  Beaufort. 
"  Henry  Mnrshall, 

Goiernor  of  Hartleypool." 

Now  this  extraordinary  paragraph  looked  so 
very  like  the  truth  that  on  the  following  day 
Henry  Counsellor  cabled  to  the  governor  of  the 
prison.    All  he  said  was  : 

"  Have  seen  paragraph.    Is  it  true  ?  " 

The  governor  was  now  back  again  at  Hartley- 
pool.  The  cable  was  to  be  replied  to— not  to 
Adrian  Trent,  but  to  a  certain  number. 

"  True  as  God,"  was  the  governor's  response. 

Now,  indeed,  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Henry  Councellor,  not  saying  a  word  of  his  true 
story  to  his  chief,  srid  that  important  news 
compelled  him  to  return  to  England  imme- 
diately. 

"  But  you  will  come  back  agam,  my  good 

Henry,"  said  the  chief. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Counse'     .    His  eyes  were 
wonderfully  bright. 
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"  I  shall  miss  you,  lad.  You  suit  me,"  said 
the  chief. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness," 

"  Well  now,  let  me  do  something  for  you," 
said  the  chief.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  are  over- 
flush  with  the  coin,  and  if  you  are  suddenly 
called  to  England,  you  wiU  want — well,  to 
make  matters  brief — I  will  pay  your  passage. 
The  Lusitania  sails  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  allow  you  to  do  it,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  on 
my  part  may  make  a  condition.  It  is  this. 
May  I  return  to  New  York  with  my  wife  and 
give  you  back  the  money,  which  is  at  present  a 
great  convenience  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  thought  there  was  a  girl  in  the  case," 
was  the  great  millionaire's  inward  comment. 
*'  Agreed,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  aloud,  patting 
the  supposed  Counsellor  on  the  shoulder. 
"  Upon  my  word,  I  shall  miss  him,"  thought 
the  millionaire. 

Thus  and  in  this  manner  Counsellor  returned 
to  England. 

He  went  immediately  back  to  Hartleypool 
and  saw  the  governor.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  governor  absolutely  wept  when  he 
beheld  this  splendid  looking  man.  He  even 
laid  his  old  grey  head  on  the  young  man's 
breast  and  kissed  him. 
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"  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  as  free  as  the  very  air,  my  noble,  most  noble 

boy." 

"  I  say,  dear  governor,  I  want  her.  Where 
is  she  ?  "'  Trent's  voice  trembled  and  was  a 
trifle  muffled  in  tone. 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  lad,  all  in  good  time. 
She's  as  safe  as  can  be  and  is  waiting  for  you. 
But  you  must  give  the  old  man  one— one 

honour." 

"  Anything,  my  dear  sir." 

"I  want,"  said  the  governor,  "to  walk 
through  Hartleypool  from  end  to  end  leaning 
on  your  arm,  so  that  every  warder  m  this  place 
and  every  warder's  wife  shall  know  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Come,  Adrian,  this  is  my  little  joyful  revenge. 
Immediately  afterwards  we  will  go  to  Elizabeth 

Beaufort."  v  u^  • 

Adrian  could  not  help  feelmg  a  slight  im- 
patience, but  the  old  man  was  resolute.  He 
gave  directions  to  certain  members  of  his  staff, 
and  then  he  started  on  his  slow  walk.  He,  so 
old  and  feeble,  the  youth  by  his  side  so  gallant 
in  his  bearing .  From  every  cottage  in  Hartley- 
pool  the  people  came  out  to  see  the  sight  and 
amongst  them,  of  course,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot. 

She  said  afterwards  that  she  nearly  fell,  that 
she  had  what  is  called  "  a  spasm  of  the  'art." 
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But  the  governor  was  laughing  and  joking  and 
talking,  and  the  young  man  was  doing  likewise. 
Some  little  children  ran  up  and  Trent  put 
shillings  into  their  hands  to  buy  sweetmeais, 
and  smiled  down  at  their  curly  mops  of  hair, 
but  when  they  reached  Mrs.  Heavy  foot's  cot- 
tage the  governor  said  : 

"  Walk  on  alone  for  a  minute,  my  boy.  Go 
towards  the  railway  station.  I  am  coming 
with  you.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  this  woman." 
Trent  could  do  nothing  but  obey.  He  was 
puzzled  at  the  whole  scene.  It  so  happened 
that  Heavyfoot  was  at  home,  and  stood  by  his 
wife's  side. 

"  You  recognise  that  gentleman,"  said  the 
governor. 

"  I  does  so,  yer  honour." 
"  Well,  I  thought  I'd  just  mention  to  you 
that  he  is  a  free  man,  that  what  ^e  did  he  did 
in  a  deep  and  noble  sense  of  honour.  He  com- 
mit murder — not  he  !  It  would  be  much  more 
in  your  walk  of  life,  Mrs.  Heavyfoot,  and  now  I 
wish  fiu-ther  to  add  that  neither  you  nor  your 
wife  suit  me,  Heavyfoot,  and  you  will  leave 
to-morrow  for  an  inferior  prison  and  get  away 
from  Hartleypool.  I  don't  blame  you  so  mo  ^h 
as  your  wife,  but  that  sort  of  woman  cannot  be 
allowed  to  make  mischief  at  Hartleypool." 
Then  the  governor  stopped  at  the  house  of  the 
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gentle-faced  young  woman  who  had  helped  Mrs. 
Heavyfoot  to  take  care  of  Lizzie  and  told  her 
quite  simply  and  frankly  that  her  husband  was 
appointed  to  Heavyfoot' s  position. 

"  Heavyfoot  leaves  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
"  and  our  missmg  convict  is  the  bravest  and 
best  man  on  earth.  Three  cheers  for  our 
missing  convict/  Lads,  boys,  girls,  take  up  the 
cry !  Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  was  not 
only  proved  to  be  innocent,  but  noble.  I 
mean  to  give  you  all  a  feast  in  his  honour  and 
on  that  occasion  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you  a  certain  portion  of  his  true  story." 

"  What  are  they  cheering  about  ? "  said 
Trent. 

"  Why,  about  you,  lad,  you,  of  course.  Now, 
herd's  the  train.  We  are  just  in  time.  We'll 
get  to  your  old  home,  Trent  Lodge,  to  ^'our 
mother  and  to  Elizabeth  Beaufort  this  ev 

"  My  God,  it  is  too  much,"  said  Trem 

It  was  hard  to  make  a  man  of  his  s^  ^ , 
but  tears  did  dim  the  splendour  of  his  great 
eyes. 
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There  are  dark  times  in  life,  but  by  no  means 
always  dark.  There  are  times  when  the  sun 
comes  out  from  behind  thick  banks  of  cloud, 
when  the  birds  sing  riotously,  when  the  flowers 
open  their  sweet  petals  and  there  is  gladness 
where  there  was  misery — there  is,  in  short, 
hope  where  there  was  despair. 

Such  was  the  case  on  a  sunny  evening  in 
the  heart  of  a  golden  June.  A  girl  all  in  white, 
very  erect,  very  stately,  with  the  magical  beauty 
of  personality  and  character  all  over  her,  was 
walking  slowly  in  a  well  kept  garden.  A 
woman  much  older  than  herself  >  is  keeping 
pace  with  her.  Now  and  again  the  jyes  of  the 
woman  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl. 

There  was  a  wonderful  change  about  this 
woman.  By  a  sort  of  miracle  or  rather  by  the 
divine  hand  of  God  she  had  lost  her  great  misery 
and  that  which  had  made  her  hard,  cruel, 
resentful,  selfish,  lay  low  and  was  in  fact  for- 
gotten in  a  certain  coffin  underground,  where 
her  poor  broken-down  idol,  a  man  unworthy  of 
his  name,  who  had  found  forgiveness  and  peace 
at  the  very  end,  slept  that  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking. 
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The  expression  is  perhaps  incorrect,  for 
while  the  body  of  this  poor  wayfarer,  this  poor 
waster  of  all  life's  good  and  beautiful  things 
lay  in  his  sheltered  grave,  his  spirit,  the  only 
part  of  him  worth  thinking  of,  was  far  away. 

What  training  Valentine  Trent  underwent 
in  the  better  and  the  higher  life  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say.  But  Elizabeth  Beaufort  had  no  doubt 
whatsoever  on  the  subject. 

"  He  was  never  a  man  while  he  lived,"  she 
was  saying  now  to  his  mother,  "  but  he  is  a 
man  now.  When  next  you  meet  him  he  will  be 
worthy  of  your  love  and  of — of  Adrian's." 

Mrs.  Trent  paused  a  moment  to  wipe  away 
some  tears. 

"  Now,"  said  the  girl,  "  You  must  keep  up 
your  heart.  You  must  do  what  you  promised 
Valentine  to  do.  By  the  way  I  have  seen  the 
design  for  his  grave.  I  think .  is  all  sufficient. 
I  think,  in  short,  it  is  beautiful." 

"  You  thought  of  it,  Elizabeth,  you  are  so 
wonderful." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  answered  Elizabeth,  "  we 
cannot  possibly  say  much  and  yet  we  can  ex- 
press a  great  deal." 

"And  what  is  the  exact  inscription?" 
faltered  Mrs.  Trent.  "  I— somehow— I  dared 
not  ask  you." 

•'  I  have  asked,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  to  have 
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put  on  the  simple  white  cross  the  one  word 
"  VALENTINE." 
'  And  beneath  it  the  verse  which  I  think  you 
have  lived  up  to. 

"  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth." 

Mrs.  Trent  gave  a  pathetic  half-smothered  cry. 

But  just  then  there  came  a  cheery  sound  in 
the  air — the  sound  of  wheels,  the  gay  tone  of 
men's  voices.  Elizabeth  felt  herself  turning 
deadly  white.  Mrs.  Trent  in  her  deep  black 
struggled  to  get  into  the  house,  but  Elizabeth 
held  her  firmly. 

"  Let  us  turn  and  meet  the  conqueror  and 
the  hero." 

B>  this  time  her  own  cheeks  were  slightly 
flushed.  Two  men  hurried  across  the  dewy 
lawn.  One  was  the  governor  of  Hartleypool — 
the  other  Adrian  Trent. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  "  he  said,  to  the  bowed 
down  woman,  and  she  allowed  him  to  clasp  her 
in  his  arms,  and  she  felt  the  strength  of  his 
brave  yoimg  presence  and  a  surprised  sense  of 
rejoicing  came  over  her  fo.-  she  knew  that  at 
long  last  she  loved  him.  She  loved  him  deeply, 
she  loved  him  in  that  sort  of  way  which  no 
woman  could  ever  forget  or  undo,  which  must 
remain  with  her  and  comfort  her  to  the  end  of 
her  days. 

Th«  white-haired  governor  stood  a  little 
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apart  and  Eliiabeth  also  stood  apart.  Her  face, 
was  white  again  now,  as  white  as  her  pretty 
dress,  but  her  magnificent  eyes  were  hquid 
with  that  feeling  wliich  is  far  too  dee])  tor  tears. 

Mrs.  Trent  took  her  son's  hand  and  put  it 
into  the  hand  of  Elisabeth. 

"  ChUdren,  I  leave  you,"  she  said.  "  Only 
one  thuig  before  I  go  indoors.  Captain  Marshall, 
you  will  come  with  me  perhaps.  This  girl  has 
been  to  me  as  twenty  daughters.  Her  love 
has  been  exceeding  great.  I  cannot  give  her 
up,  even  if  you  can,  Adrian,  my  boy,  my  dear 

V»nv  " 

The  old  man  and  the  old  lady  went  into  the 
house  together  and  now,  in  the  dew  covered 
garden,  there  were  two  nightingales  answering 
each  other  from  tree  to  tree  and  there  were  two 
young  people  standing  very  close  together,  so 
close  that  at  first  they  almost  touched. 

Then  with  a  great  cry,  a  cry  of  exceedmg 
iov  Adrian  Trent  threw  his  arms  round  Eliza- 
beth and  swept   her  close,  close,  ever  closer 

to  his  strong  body.  .,    „     •        .  i,,+ 

"My  prisoner,"  he  said,  "  mme  at  last, 
mine  for  ever.    Oh,  God,  you  are  good,  you 

are  good !  "  i.  i       ^  »» 

"  And  you  are  my  prisoner,  best-belovea, 

she  replied.  „^,^ 

^  THE    END 
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